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Standard IDEAL Ware 


As a sanitary product—absolutely perfect. 
As an artistic product—the ideal. 


@ Inselecting Standard IDEAL ware as the furnishing for your bath room, you have the opportunity 
to give the widest scope to your sense of the artistic and the unassailable assurance—the guarantee 
that as a sanitary product it is absolutely perfect. 

@ Standard DEAL ware is made in the largest line of designs of any Porcelain Enamelled ware 
made anywhere in the world—every design is a practical one—planned for a place—planned to please. 
G It is possible that every piece of Porcelain Enamelled Bathroom furnishings could be produced at 
as high a quality standard as Standard IDEAL ware, but the makers are satistied to let quality fall 
just far enough short of Standard IDEAL quality to permit it to make claim for itself. to be the best 
in the world—and justly so—it has been proven by test. 

@ Standard IDEAL ware is a very high grade product of Cast lron Porcelain Enamelled ware—a 
scientific combination of chemical and mechanical skill—non absorbent—impervious to moisture— 
will not chip, craze or crack—a snow-white perfect surface that will not permit foreign matters to 
cling to or disease germs to lodge or secrete themselves—it costs no more than the inferior product 
offered as a substitute 

@ For sanitariness—for artistic effeet-—for durability — the ideal furnishing for the bathroom is 
Standard IDEAL ware. A handsome booklet, “Artistic Sanitation in the Home” gives many illustrations 


and much excellent information, WRITE FOR IT. 
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The Standard Ideal Company Limited 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES 119 King St, E., Toronto. 42-44 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 76-82 Lombard St, Winnipeg 
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The belle of Spotless Town you see 
Who shines in bright society. 


Her mind is broad. Her waste is slim. 
Her pots and pans are never dim. 

She has the cents to make a show 

By polishing with 





The amount of cleaning, scour- In giving your tins the desired 
ing and polishing that you can get mirror-like glitter, Sapolio’s rich 
from one cake of Sapolio is simply cleansing suds help materially. 
astonishing. Sapolio’s suds make harsh, injurious 

The reason is plain. materials unnecessary. 

Sapolio does not waste. Rub a damp cloth ona cake of Sapolio. 


: Bieta fit You then have a quick, economical 
You may have tried strong, harsh cleaner for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen 


compounds that give poor suds. _ knives and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, 
They simply grind off the dirt, | woodwork and marble. 
therefore must be used freely and Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
wastefullv. about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
i ae ; ' Town. Write for it. Sent free, 

The grinding gives your tins a 
dull, ““frosted’’ finish. In time it Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
wears off the tin surface. Sole Manufacturers 

Then rusting starts. New York City 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 

He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 

And charges you to use your eyes. 

The names upon the labels show 

He deals in real 
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“ Votes For Women” 


Two million women will 
have a right to vote in the 
next Presidential elec- 
ail tion. Twenty million 
women have eal for 
the emancipation of 
American woman- 
hood by serving 


” Shredded 
Wheat 


in their homes. Every bis- 
2 cuit is a vote for health, 
happiness and domestic 
a vote for pure 
fond, for clean living and 
clean thinking. 


The housewife who knows 
the nutritive value of Shredded Wheat and the many 
delicious fruit combinations that can be made with it 
may banish kitchen worry and household care. 


Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked, ready-to-serve. It is a natural, 
elemental food. It is not flavored or seasoned with anything and 
hence does not deteriorate in the market. The consumer flavors 
or seasons it to suit his own taste. It is delicious for breakfast 
with milk or cream or for any meal with fruits. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 


mae Made only by 
THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 
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CANADIAN SPECIAL ARTICLES 


The National Political Situation: a frank and independent discussion in popular 
and interesting style of the outstanding issues before Parliament and 
Country. E. W. THOMSON 23 

The Achievements of the Oslers: Another in the series of Family Sketches, deal- 
ing with the successes of Canadian families in the professions and business 
enterprises. Illustrated W. A. CRAICK 31 

How the Son of a Canadian Chief Justice Became a Pirate: A thrilling story 
which has been brought to light by the discovery of an old manuscript. 


Illustrated frontispiece. ARTHUR CONRAD 48 
The Age of the Business Man: A review of the six most important things in the 
world from the standpoint of business. ELBERT HUBBARD 59 
Perils of the Night: A vivid sketch of a night journey in an engineer’s cab from 
New York to Buffalo. Illustrated. ALAN SULLIVAN 97 
Padding the Expense Account: An article on the ethics of travelling expenses, 
detailing four methods by which travelling expenses are handled by business 
firms. R. W. BROCK 104 
Health as Business Capital: Great achievement is the child of strong vitality, 
declares Dr. Marden in this month’s contribution. Dr. O. 8. MARDEN 114 
Reid, the Painter of Canadian Character: Another of the series of sketches on the 
career and work of Canadian Painters. Illustrated. JOHN E. STALEY 123 
Factors in Canada’s Prosperity: An article on the business and financial situation, 
dealing with railroad construction and immigration. JOHN APPLETON 131 


Sir Hugh Graham: Near Napoleon of Canadian Newspaperdom: A character 
sketch of the proprietor of The Montreal Star. I[llustrated. 
LINTON ECCLES 141 
The Best Selling Book of the Month: A review of ‘‘ Rhymes of a Rolling Stone,’’ 
(Robert W. Service.) Illustrated. EDITOR OF BOOKSELLER AND 
STATIONER 145 


FICTION IN THIS NUMBER. 


Aunt Jane’s Reminiscence: The tale of a romance that might have been, to- 
gether with some reflections. DR. CHARLES C. ABBOTT 29 
The Reinstatement of Dixon: How a railroad telegraph operator won reinstate- 
ment and reward under perilous circumstances. Illustrated. 
ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE 43 
The Strategy of Hezekiah John: A story presenting a phase of child life as inter- 


esting as it is charming. CLARA ODELL LYON 56 
Held up: In which the action centres arount a substantial check which is ten- 

dered as a wedding gift. THOMAS L. MASSON 62 
Between Two Thieves: A liberal installment of the great serial story which 

opened in the February issue of MacLean’s. RICHARD DEHAN 65 
The Dodds-Sinders: The third of the series in which ‘‘The Return’’ of the 

Dodds-Sinders family is featured. ED. CAHN 109 
The Pea Soup’s Tug of War: An account of an actual tug of war which was pulled 

off on Lake Ontario. EDWARD J. MOORE 117 
The Little House: A tale of tender love interest which through trial and tribu- 

lation deepens into mystery. ANNETTE T. JOHNSON 134 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The articles from other current magazines which are reviewed in this issue 
include: Motoring Books to the People—Edison on ‘‘How to Live Long’’— 
The Kaiser As He Is—Will Japan Fight the States—The Hudson Bay Route 
—The Auto and its Mission—Railroad Slaughter in the United States 
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There is a Keenness of Delight } 


To any meal or lunch that has for its part pure 
fruit, that is properly preserved, or a catsup 
that lends a tempting charm to any dish. 


“E.D.S” 


Preserves and Catsup 


Conform to the wish of the most fastidious 
tastes for their genuine goodness Only the 
choicest fruit is selected for E.D.S. Pre- 
serves and Catsup, mingled with the 
finest grade of sugar and the proper 
care in cooking and bottling that 
make it a delight and a feature 
of every meal. 


Remember the trade mark and 
see that your next grocery 
order includes E.D.S. Pre- 
serves and Catsup. 


Made by 


E.D.Smith 


AT HIS OWN 
FRUIT FARMS 


Winona, 


Ont. 
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The April number of MacLean’s 
will contain some particularly good 
Canadian features. Mr. E. W. Thom- 
son will continue his political series. 
Dr. Marden’s inspirational contribu- 
tion along business lines will again 
occupy a prominent place. [Elbert 
Hubbard will lend zest and interest 
to the issue in another business ar- 
ticle. And Mr. John Appleton, of 
The Financial Post of Canada, will 
eover the financial situation. These 
four features are truly big ones for a 
Canadian publication, and will be 
specially timely at this period when 
big business interests are settling 
down to the arduous business of the 
year and everyone in consequence is 
more or less interested in the poli- 
tical, commercial and financial situ- 
ation. 


In addition to these regular feat- 
ures we expect to have articles devot- 
ed to outing and architectural sub- 
jects, a character sketch of a promin- 
ent Canadian, another of our popular 
medical contributions, a sketch rela- 
tive to art, a review of the best selling 
book of the month, and the usual 
number of short stories besides a lib- 
eral instalment of the serial, “Be- 
tween Two Thieves.” 


Commencing with this issue there 
should be a noticeable improvement 
in the illustrations which appear in 
MacLean’s. Changes in art and en- 
eraving departments cannot be made 
hurriedly. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances they are ac- 
companied by much confusion and 
uncertainty. Some months ago the 
editors took up the problem of illus- 
trating the magazine to better ad- 
vantage and after much investigation 
have reached an arrangement which 
should give the best of satisfaction. 


A new system is involved which. will 
give the half tones which are used a 
much clearer appearance, lending 
greatly to the general improvement 
of the magazine. 


In the frequent visits which we 
make among our readers, we find a 
persistent call for a larger volume of 
fiction. All magazines face this prob- 
lem, and, indeed, endeavor to meet 
the demand. In fact, some of them 
have gone into the fiction field ex- 
clusively and present nothing else 
but the short story, complete novel- 
ette and serial. The standard maga- 
zines, however, serving a_ broader 
field of more diversified interests, 
must apportion their space as be- 
tween articles and fiction as_ best 
meets the taste of the bulk of their 
readers. MacLean’s is endeavoring 
to do this, and is steadily succeeding 
along sound and sensible lines. As 
we have previously pointed out, we 
are now carrying just as many short 
stories as ever and are giving more 
— also to articles in addition to 
about thirty pages per month for the 
accommodation of a serial which will 
run throughout the year. 


Elbert Hubbard, the famous writ- 
er and lecturer, editor of The Fra 
and The Philistine, has joined the 
staff of Macl.ean’s as a regular 
monthly contributor. His opening 
article appears in this issue. In 
April Mr. Hubbard will have another 
article in which he will probably 
deal further with business subjects. 
Out of his wide experience and ac- 
quaintance with men and conditions 
he will write on business problems 
with knowledge and authority. Not 
only is Mr. Hubbard one of the most 
forceful writers in the United States, 
but one of the most sensible as well; 
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in short, he is a philospher who can 
present truths in a style both strik- 
ing and convincing. 


A new series of articles will open 
in Maclean’s shortly, probably in the 
April issue, on “The Confessions of 
a Publicity Agent.” We make the 
announcement because the articles, 
three in number, will be of an excep- 
tional character. The first details 
the manner in which a newspaper- 
man becomes a publicity officer and 
fails. The second deals with the wavy 
he takes his failure and his determin- 
ation to make a thorough study of 
the publicity business. The third 
tells of his subsequent success. “T 
won out,” says the opening article, 
“by being fired. To lose your job 
once is often an advantage: to be fired 
twice is serious.” There is a lot of 
genuine truth and philosophy in the 
articles, which are written in light 
story form, and they are certain to 
be read with interest and apprecia- 
tion. 


While the editors are always pleas- 
ed to receive manuscript of any char- 
acter from Canadian writers, it may 
be well to point out that our fiction 
schedule is fairly well filled for the 
ensuing three or four months. Writ- 
ers in this country who care to sub- 
mit matter for our consideration 
should therefore turn their attention 
to special articles, preferably on Can- 
adian subjects. We shall be glad 
to consider a large offering in this 
class. 


The management of Maclean’s is 
always pleased to hear from its sub- 
scribers, particularly from those who 
have suggestions to offer as to the im- 


provement of the publication. Many 
helpful letters in this connection 
have been received already this year, 
for which the editors extend their 
thanks. ‘The general tone of these 
communications shows conclusively 
that the magazine is immensely po- 
pular among its readers, that it is 
rapidly gaining ground in all parts 
of the Dominion, and that it is 
everywhere regarded as the leading 
Canadian national magazine. Dur- 
ing the ensuing year the editors will 
keep closely in touch with their read- 
ers, Visiting them in various centres 
of the country, and gathering at first 
hand opinions as to what the public 
really wants in a modern magazine. 
It will be the aim of the management 
to strike the popular fancy and meet 
the public need. The co-operation of 
subscribers in this respect will be 
greatly appreciated. 


It is gratifying to note that read- 
ers of Maclean’s are loyally standing 
by the magazine. Very few of our 
old subseribers are falling off. Most 
of them renew without the ask- 
ing. When, however, on the 
expiration of a subscription we fail 
to hear from a reader, we drop him a 
personal line, asking for his views. 
The reading of the replies we receive 
is of the greatest possible interest. 
While some are critical, the majority 
are quite complimentary. In reply 
to an enquiry which we made in Feb- 
ruary, for instance, we received this 
interesting rejoinder from a reader 
in British Guiana: “Thanks. <A 
splendid magazine.” The renewal 
subscription was enclosed. <A brief 
letter, indeed, but it bespeaks vol- 
umes. 
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“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 


New Spring Designs for 1913 





“VIYELLA” can be obtained at all leading retail 
stores in PLAIN COLORS, STRIPES and PLAIDS. 


Avoid Imitations 
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Human Nature in Selling Things 











R. COLLINS, in a most 

enfertaining and instruc- 

tive book, gives us as his 
main coutention, that the man 
with the best practical knowl- 
edge of human nature will make 
the best salesman, and Mr. 
Collins is no mere theorist. On 
the contrary, he backs up his 
assertions with anecdotes based 
on actual happenings, and illus- 
trates every point he makes. 
The modern salesman and his 
knowledge of people means 
much in present-day progress, 
and this little work will be read 
and enjoyed by a large number 
of business men. 


ts 


cand age 





PRICE 50 CENTS 











JAMES H. COLLINS 


MacLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 143-149 University Ave., TORONTO 
TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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Your Best Shopping 


Guide 


UPPOSE there were no advertisements—what a worrying 
task shopping would be! Think how you would miss the 
helpful information that now guides you to select the best 
goods, and to know the shops where they can be best obtained. 


How difficult to make up your shopping list without first knowing some- 


thing about the goods you need, or the store that sells them! 


Your shopping 


would be all experiment. You would pay out a lot of money during the slow 


process of learning by experience how to avoid disappointment and dissatisfac- 


tion. 
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The handy, 
floating oval 
cake of soap 
perfection. 















































AIRY SOAP is good 
soap— pure soap—the 
best soap we know how 
tomake. @Fairy Soap is 
white because it has nothing 
to hide. No dyes or strong 
perfumes to disguise the qual- 
ity of itsingredients. Fairy 
Soap wears down to the last 
wafer of the cake—does not 
break like soaps made in the 
awkward, ob- 
long bar. It 
is therefore 
economical. 








THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


LIMITED, 
MONTREAL 
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Your Best Shopping Guide—continued 

Thanks to the high standard of present-day Advertising, no person needs 
to shop at random. The advertising columns of a magazine give you Just the 
information you require to make your best selection of goods or store. Leisurely, 
in the comfort of your own home, you’ can plan and decide upon the purchases 
in view. 

Magazine advertisements are the finger-posts on the road,te 
right buying. They are quick and safe guides to the places 
and goods most worthy of your patronage. 





— 


Advice regarding your advertising problems is available through 

any recognized Canadian advertising agency, or through the 

Secre tary of the Canadian Press Association, Room 503 Lumsden 

Bldg., Toronto. Enquiry involves no obligation on your part— , 
so write, if interested. 
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BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


is the best passport to a successful 
future for all young men and women. 


It can be acquired under best con- 
ditions and at small cost in time and 
money at our well-known School, 


gS Clog 


TORONTO 


A term of six or eight months is the 
average time required to complete a 
practical definite course of training 
and to qualify for a business situation. 


Tor those who cannot attend College 


we provide Home Study work by 
means of our excellent 


Nil CHS 


in all Business Subjects which are 
given through The Shaw Correspond- 





' ence School, now in affiliation with 
| our College. 


We have earned a good reputation by 
our thorough work and honest dealing 
with our patrons and enjoy a steadily 
growing patronage from all parts of 
the Dominion. 


Full particulars are contained in our 
Catalogues, which we gladly mail on 
request. If interested please write us. 


No vacations. Enter College any 


weekday in the year. 


ADDRESS 


W. H. SHAW, President 
Yonge and Gerrard Sts.. TORONTO 


























W. H. SHAW, Pres. 
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Bishop Strachan School 
Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 


President—-The Right Rey. The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 


Full Matriculation Course. _ : ‘ 
Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Principal—Miss WALSH. Vice-Principal—Miss NATION 


Also at 221 Lonsdale Avenue 


A Branch Junior Day School 























A Residential and Day School 
Che Margaret Eaton School Westminster weber Siete 
North St., College Opposite Queen's Park, Bloor St. 
of Literature and Expression Toronto. . . W.. Toronto 
wma Pupils prepared for Senior Matriculation Music, Art and Phy- 
Mrs. SCOTS-RAFF, Principal. sical menention. The School aims at the highest development of 
English Li t ™ h, G . Physical Cul- true womanhood. 
tare, Voice Culture. laterpretation: and Dramatie Art SEND FOR OUR CALENDAR. __ 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. JOHN A. PATTERSON, MRS. A. R. GREGORY 
resien 4 























ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL Branksome Ball 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 











mas THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO 10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 

atron: ; 5 i 

a te mg Fn English, Languages, Music, Art and Hon. P A a and Day — S, > 

*hysical Culture. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Con- ogg 0 Te R: 

servatory of Music eateiiations held at the School. MISS SOOTT MISS EDITH M. READ M.A. sy 
Beautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome build- Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Wel. P 
ing, theroughly equipped with every modern convenience equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efficient staff. Large play 

and improvement, including gymnasium and swimming tank. grounds. Outdoor games—Tennis. Basketball, Rink. Healthful 

For Prospectus and fuller information apply 





to locality. Primary school for day pupils. For prospectus apply to 
41SS F. E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. ° , . ad vl oun caraeeany 








MONT NOTRE DAME TRUE EDUCATION EMBODIES 





_— : more than knowledge cramming. We aim to build up char- 

SPLENDID BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, acter and develop individuality, besides giving a thorough 
SHERBROOKE - ~ o QUEBEC course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, 

Ph = reangae curriculum, embracing all branches. wae Se ae - out ra am mena gee 
usiness Class offers special advantages and ees Of ee ae ee 

practical training in English and French. Con- AGmetes WR CHES Cetreeity. 


ducted by the Sisters of the Congregation de Write for Prospectus and course of Studies to 
Notre Dame. For Catalogue, Terms, etc., address 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. — a ae a ais 











THE BEST METHOD — “1 | ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


have been most successful in 



































5 THE WELL-KNOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
my first year German, and FOR BOYS 
this is due to your course; for when I took up your Splendidly situated, new gymnasium and athletic field, well 
method hardly a month before the exam, I simply equipped manual training department. . 
didn’t Know where I was at. The De Brisay method Ph pny preparation for entrance to Universities, R. M. ©., 
of teaching is wonderful and much superior to any Re TOS Wane. : 
other method I ever studied.”—E. Rainboth, Toronto. RSIS CREED Semmes coe aber One gonnger bape. 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, by mail. REV. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Headmaster. 
L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, Bank Street, Ottawa. ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, - Rothesay, N.B. 
WESTBOURNE a Q : 
n E 
Residental and Day School for xporienced Railway Man Teaches 
Girls 
340 Bloor St. W.,Toronto T E L E G R A P H Y 
F. McG. ag etre B.C.A., Art WITH ELECTRIC TRAINS AND SEMAPHORES 
irector 
at 
Write for Prospectus tc Th Lali P . e 
rag 2 a to 9 e me Practical Business School 
Miss M. Curlette, B.A. ST. HYACINTHE, QUE. : 
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SPRING TERM 


opens 


at any time. 


Attendance 
Last Season 
2,040 Students. 





Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 


YEAR BOOK for 1912-13 will be mailed o on application. 











London Conservatory of Music and School 
of Elocution, Limited. London, Ont. 
(In affiliation with the Western University.) 

Large and efficient staff of teachers. Modern building and 

equipment. Up-to-date and thorough training. 
Exams. Twice a Year. Write for Curricalam. 
Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar 
F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. 














THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. 


Complete musical training for professionals and 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, 
Mark Hambourg and others. 

TORONTO 


100 GLOUCESTER STREET, : : 











KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Don’t be content to always stay 
in the position you now occupy. 
Make yourself worthy of something 


better. We can show any young 
man or woman the way to increase 
his or her wealth and position. 


Send for our Catalogue ‘“‘B’’ and: let 
us give you full particulars. 
BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Y.M.0.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto 














Cc. A. MAIL COURSE 


demand to-day for 
and men of ability 
profitable and 





com pet- 
will find 
pleasant 


There is a big 
ent accountants, 
accounting a most 
profession to follow. 

THE DOMINION SCHOOL OF ACCOUNT- 
ANCY AND FINANCE have prepared an ex- 
ceptionally practical course in Higher Account- 
ing, which is pronounced to be second to 
none on the North American Continent. 

Don’t fail to consider this oppor- 
tunity of learning a paying pro- 
fession. WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
CATALOGUE and make careiul 
investigation, 


DOMINION SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 
AND FINANCE, 
Canada Building, Donald St., Winnipeg, Can, 





——A BIG DEMAND) 


Monday, February 3rd 


Pupils may register 


Women’s Residence 


_ Special Calendar for School of Expression 


























-make a start to-day to become 
qualified for a bigger and better job than 
the dinky one you now hold. The Kennedy 
School is efficiently equipped to train young 
men and women for advancement in position 
and salary. 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKKEEPING AND 
STENOGRAPHY. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR TERMS AND 
MAKE THE RIGHT START, 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


570 Bloor Street West - Toronto, Ont. 





Ginger up- 


-KS 

















Learn 


Shorthand at Home 


In Spare Moments 


We teach you the reliable Pitman system in 
22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. 
Each lesson you receive designed specially 
for your needs. All commercial branches 
thoroughly by mail. Write us. 


Renfrew, 
Ont. 


harles 
The orrespondence 


ollege 














All Work Guaranteed Main 1714 


MISS GRAHAM 


STANDARD BUILDING 


Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 
Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 
Machines at moderate rates. 


157 St. James Street, Montreal 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Hesidential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 
stale — and LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Summer Term Commences April 1st, 1913. 
9 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A,, LL.D. 


TRINITY Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 


overjooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 
COLLEGE yarns ea Gymnasium, Magnificent New BERLIN, ONTARIO 
overec il . . *. 
Boys prepared for the Universities. Royal Residential School for Boys and Young Men. 
SCHOOL Military Colege and Business. Religious r . COURSES 
Training throughout the course. Special at- | | Business, High - School, College Courses. 
PORT HOPE, Ont, tention given to younger boys. New Buildings, hygienic equipments, private rooms. 
Residential For Calendar apply to shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 
j running track, auditorium. 
School for Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. L. Zinger.C.R., Pres. 
Bovs. Headmaster. 























ASHBURY COLLEGE 3 WESTON 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa St. Alban g Schoo Ontario 


Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Many recent successes at R. M. C. and Universities. Close to Toronto. Large and beautiful grounds. Boys 

For Calendar apply prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 

Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
Headmaster life. For prospectus apply 


M. F. MATTHEWS, Head Master 











LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 








SUCCESSES 


Head Master lst Place McGill Science 
C. S. Fosbery, M.A. Matric. in 1910 and 1912 














Send Us a Postcard 


And we will show you how you can EARN MONEY in your SPARE TIME AT HOME, 


doing pleasant work. Anyone in the family can do it. No experience is necessary. 
Geod prices paid by the week or month. The work is pleasant and fascinating. No 
canvassing—you sit right at your own table and do it. There is an unlimited field 
for our goods. We have employment for many more wives, sons and daughters. 


MAIL US A POSTCARD TO-DAY AND WE WILL SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 
WITH CONTRACT AND THE PRICES WE PAY. 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TORONTO, CANADA 
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2Delight)Your Friends With This 


oer own photo on a novelty stamp for 
irthday and congratulation cards. Send 
us your order with cash and an excellent 
reproduction of your picture in stamp 
form, gummed and perforated will be de- 
livered (post paid). 

20 Stamps 50c., 40 Stamps 75c.. 100 Stamps $1 
Original photo returned uninjured. Send 
{us four orders of your friends and have 
20 stamps of yourself free. 

Dept. M. THE PATINA CO. 

146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


RES 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA. 














HE next examination for the entry of Naval 

Cadets will be held at the examination 
centres of the Civil Service Commission in May 
1913, and afterwards annually in May, success- 
ful candidates joining the College on or about 
Ist August. Applications for entry will be 
received up to 15th April by the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Ottawa, from whom 
blank entry forms can now be obtained. 


Candidates for the examination in May next 
must be between the ages of 14 and 16 on lst 
July, 1913. 

Further details can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Undersigned. 

G. J. DESBARATS, 
Deputy Minister. 
Department of the Naval Service, 
Ottawa, February Ist, 1913. 

Unauthorized publication of this 

ment will not be paid for.—35457. 
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MADAME DUCHATELLIER> 


Sole Inventer of Appliances 
for Modifying the Shape of 
the Nose. Patent S.G.D.G. 
(France and abroad). Nar- 
rows. Straightens. Reduces 
Noses all shapes, and is suit- 
able for all cases. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Bronze Medal, Brussels, 1910. 


Special Treatment for Red 
Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, etc. 
Cream of Beauty gives youth and freshness. Peerless 
Rice Powder, ‘Sans pareille,” makes skin like velvet and 
Massage Cream removes wrinkles. Care of the Face, 
the Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins. 


Only address: 
209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS 
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FsterbrooK 


RATA a AS 


Ask 
Your 


Stationer 


bi a 
writing, Esterbrook’s 
Extra - fine Elastic No. 
128 is an ideal pen. Its 
fine point and wonderful 
elasticity make it particu- 
larly adapted to this style 
of penmanship. 
There's an Esterbrook 
Pen to suit every writer. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Brown Bros., Limited 
Canadian Agents, 
Toronto 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


95 John Street. New York 
Works, Camden.N. J. 


The Key to Wealth 





OH 


For years I have made a specialty of the Development of 
Mental” and Physical Power. In my research I have demon- 
strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed. I have — 
tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result i 
uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can anc 
will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have 
never dreamed of, 


D ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 4 
WHITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER 
COST OF ADVERTISING, PRINTING. ETC., AND THE 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 
Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 
you. Address DR. DUNN, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 


PLAINLY 












continen:. 


consult the ARNOTT INSTITUTE. 





RNOPT INSTITUTE 


The work of the ARNOTT INSTITUTE in treating Stammerers and Stutterers 
is bscoming more and more widely recognized as perhaps the most successful on this 


Following our own scientific methods, the Institute treats the CAUSE of stammering 
—not the habit itself. It teaches the patient why he stammered, and once he understands 
that, it is comparatively easy for him to learn, in from five to eight weeks, how to speak 
fluently and naturally, without any of the objectionable mannerisms commonly taught. 
knows why he is speaking correctly, the cure is permanent. 
” bere you inow anyone who stammers or stutters, in kindness to them advise them to 


BERLIN. ONTARIO, CAN. 7 
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a y Bishop's College School K i 


| LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. N 


—(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 






































Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A. 
Vice-Chairman; Prof. J. A. Dale, Arthur 





This well-kuuwn school for hoys has : 4 ae : 
‘ sly vate ; r- E. Abbott, Major George Rh. Hooper. 
aoe ‘yes ane APgggaae and made thu er ee na gy 
oughly up uate. graduates of English Universities, help to 
A reorganization of the executive com- make B.C.S. one of the best known and 
mittee bas also been made aud wow cum- most thorough school for boys in Canada, 
prises the fellowing:—Sir LW. Montagu preparing them for the R. M. C., Kings- 

a. &. bL. Bema, ton, the Universities and Business Life. 


Allan, C.V.O., Chairusan; 


For Calenaars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 














SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


If the scholars work at Paragon school desks you can notice the difference immediately. 
These desks are comfortable and strovg. A comfortable desk is very necessary to concentration 
of the mind for study. GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


1 1m) BROCKVI : 3 
James Smart Manufacturing Co., Limited WiRsisyite, ONT 

















Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in connection 
with the galleries are now open. 
Senior, Elementary, Life and An- 
tique Classes, 14th October. Paint- 
ing, 1st November. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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: JOSEPH ff. 
GILLOTT’S 























F 


' Is Largely 
a Matter of U 


You know that a fine job anda big salary are 
not going to fall into your lap with no effort on 
your part. You've got to be ready by making 
yourself ready. 








NOWN wherever pens are used and 

everywhere accepted as representing 
the highest possible standard of pen making. 
Illustration shows the New Improved 
Welcome’ Pen—a triumph of skilful manu- 
facture. The ““Welcome”™ is a very rapid 
writer, with a smooth and easy action that 
makes pen work a pleasure. 


Of stationers everywhere. 


SAMPLE BOX of 36 ASSCRTED PENS, 
2 7 post free for 10 cents, from 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Room 21) 
6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL 





















You can easily prepare yourself for a good pay- 
ing position through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools. In your spare time you 
can acquire training that will qualify you for 
whatever occupation most appeals to you. It 
doesn't matter where you live, what you do, 
what you earn, or what schooling you have had 
so fong as you can read and write the 
I. C. S. way is open. 








Just mark the coupon opposite the occupation 
you desire, and mail it to-day. The I.C.S. will 
send all the facts showing just how I.C Ss 
training is adapted to YOUA particular need. , it 
costs you nothing and puts you uncer 
no obligation to find out how the I.C.S. can 
help you. 








‘THE DOOR OF || 
OPPORTUNITY | | 


has been opened 
to every woman 
that wishes to be- 
come a Trained Narse 
Good Weekly lacome 
Constant Employment 
Splerdid Opportunity 
Correspondence and At- 
tendance Courses 
Send for Free Book on 
Nursing 


Red Cross School 


Every month over four hundred salaries raised 
are voluntarily reported by successful I. C.S. 
students of allages. YOU can join these men. 





——_—_—— — — ss ee a | pe 


; INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1094 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 






































4 
of Nursing | Salesmanship Civil Service | 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 
358 Queen Street W. | Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography & Typewriting 
TORONTO CANADA relephone Expert Window Trimming 
| Archi tect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor Lettering and Sign Painting 
Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
eo Structural Engineer Commercial Illustratin | 
i ae — Conerete Construction Industrial Designing 
| Mechan, Engineer Commercial Law | 
Mechanical Draftsman Automobile Running 
GEMS OF ART a a Enation | ae | 
. a ine Superintendent ,oultry Farming 
EXQUISITE PORTRAYALS OF FEMALE Stationary Engineer | Teacher Spanish 
LOVELINESS. | Piumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French | 
Decorate your ‘‘den’’ with a collection of Gas Engines Chemist German 
= ‘‘Beauty Poses,’’ 3 for 25c, 7 for 50c, 15 | 
or $1. "| 
Our pictures are all real photographs, posed | ’ 
from life. No copies, lithographs or other | Name 
| 


cheap trash. The Most Entrancing series 
of ‘‘real beauties’? ever published. Your | 
money back if not satisfied. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Two 6%x8% photo- 
graphs, 6 cabinets, and 30 small samples, all | 
for $1. Order to-day. Do not send Canada | 
stamps. 
TRESSLAR STUDIO, DEPT. X01 M.C., | 
_L08 ANGELES, CAL. 





| Present Occupation——— 


| Street and No. 



















,City__ 


—_ 7 htate 
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HORROCKSES:’ 
FLANNELETTES 


are made from 


carefully selected COTTON 





The nap is short and close. 

No injurious chemicals are used. 

Quality, designs and colourings 
are unequalled. 


If purchasers of this comfortable material 
for Underwear all the year round would 
buy THE BEST ENGLISH MAKE they > 
would avoid the risk they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of Flannelette 








See the name “HORROCKSES” Annual sale upwards of 


on the selvedge every two yards ten million yards 











Awarded the Certificate of 
THE INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 





HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO., LTD. | 






































MANCHESTER AND LONDON, ENGLAND 
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. Before the Fire or After? 


sae HEN are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you 
. i a have paid for is really good or not—before or after the fire which 
makes it due and payable? You cannot change it after the 
fire. It will be too late then, but before the fire you can readily, at no 
ot extra cost, select an insurance company whose record and _ strength 
~ = | guarantee the liberal fulfillment of its obligations. 
= Upon foundations of commercial honor the Hartford Fire Insurance 
>| Company has built up the largest fire insurance business in the United 
© |. States. It has paid more than $#5% ,000,000 to its policyholders. Its 
et. popularity is the reward of merit, and the result of over 
a century of honorable dealings with its patrons. 
When next you insure tell the agent the Company you want. 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Decorative Light in your home 


Why shouldn't you make use 
of light that will harmonize 
with and enhance the decorations 
of your home, the toilettes and 
complexions of yourself, your 


‘ P , " oo 
daughters and your guests: 


Why shouldn’t your light 
be soft and restful and make 


the evening the best part of 





the day ? 


Shades and globes make the difference 


The mght ones will give you light as evenly 
distributed and as beautiful as daylight, but softer 
and more gentle. 

This beautiful illumination costs no more— 
it may even cost less —than haphazard and 


unsatisfactory light that is so common. 


Book No49-L gives several examples of Semi-indirect Illumination as shown 
above. Book No 42 -Lis our General Catalogue of Shades and Globes. 


Which of these books shall we send you ? 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh USA 


Canadian Sales and Show-rooms 


70 King Street West Toronto io 
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Business Features in this Issue of 
MacLean’s Magazine 

Big business features are emphasized in the March issue 
of MacLean’s. 

The Business of the Nation: An article on National Poli- 
tics. E. W. Thomson. 

The Achievements of the Oslers: One of a series on Sue 
cesses of Canadian Families. W. A. Craick. 

The Age of the Business Man: The six most important 
things in the world of business. Elbert Hubbard. 

Health as Business Capital: Great achievement is the 
child of strong vitality. Dr. Marden. 

Factors in Canada’s Prosperity: An authoritative article 
on the business and financial situation. John Appleton. 


Padding the Expense Account: An article on the ethies 
of Travelling Expenses. R. W. Brock. 





The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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entation of a Spanish Man-of-War firing on the 
: nBaechus” off the coast of Venezuela in 1806. Jeremiah Powell. 
Justice, was captured in the engagement and condemned to 
manner in which he was saved from death and 1 
the efforts of his father, who visited the courts of Europe in his behalf, 
article, “How the Son of a Canadian Chief Justice Became a Firate,” appearing on 
page 48 of this issue. 


Pirate Schooners “Bee” and 
son of an Ontario Chief 
death as a pirate. The 
ater from imprisonment, largely through 
is related in the 
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Canadian Political Affairs 


The Navy Problem in its Broadest Aspect—The probability of general Huro- 
pean war augments with every hour of hostilities between the Turkish and Balkan 
Nations. Possession of strategically important Constantinople by any power more 
vigorous, and more inclined than the Porte to develop naval strength, might be of 
huge menace to Great Britain. Was the possibility that she may occupy the adjacent 
waters stated to Mr. Borden as one great factor in the ‘‘emergency?’’ That 
Canada, by dependency on Great Britain, is in grave danger of being soon involved 
in war, seems plain on the very face of the European situation. Surely the Ottawa 
statesmen should cease the petty business of playing for position at the next general 


elections, and hasten to agree on defence plans in such circumstances.— 
E. W. Thomson. 


By Edward William Thomson 


MANY incidents have incited the pres- story about Sir Allan Macnab, well 


ent Contributor to an explanation which 
the Editor of “‘MacLean’s Magazine’ 
might not make without some risk of 
seeming to advertise “No connection 
with the House over the Way.” One 
of those incidents consisted in the Hon. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, formerly of Sir 
Wilfrid’s cabinet, rallying the writer 
with—‘“TI have read your Navy article 
in ‘MacLean’s.’ I was surprised to find 
the Magazine more favorable to the 
Borden plan than W. F. is himself!” 
Mr. Lemieux was newly surprised when 
told that Mr. W. F. MacLean, M.P. for 
South York, has no sort of business or 
other connection with this Magazine, 
which is the exclusive property of an- 
other of that‘name—Colonel J. B. Mac- 
Lean. This avowal does not indicate 
any lack in proper estimation of the 
energetic, experienced, radical chief 
proprietor of the Toronto “World.” Of 
course he cannot wish to be credited 
with responsibilities which do not per- 
tain to him. Yet it might be as awk- 
ward for him as for the Editor of this 
periodical to correct publicly an error 
which I have found prevalent in many 
pinces between Victoria and Halifax. 
Some may be reminded of the good old 


known throughout the Canadas of from 
forty to seventy years ago. Ile resided 
at Hamilton. When the Chief of his 
clan visited that town he called on Sir 
Allan, who chanced to be out. On get- 
ting home he found a ecard inscribed 
“The Macnab.” Tastening to recipro- 
cate the civility he found the Chief ab- 
sent, therefore. left for him a ecard in- 
scribed “The Other Macnab.” The 
other MacLean — Mr. W.F.—has sur- 
passed even his wonted activity this 
session of parliament. Partizans watch 
him with new and fearful interest. Op- 
posing Leaders can never feel sure as to 
what course he and his bright World” 
mav take in regard to novel affairs. The 
orbit of that independent Comet contin- 
ues inealeulable by political regulars. 
These might behave in a more edifying 
way if they could count no more on 
safety from the impact of any other 
luminary of the daily Press. 

Some wise men hold that the most 
important February event was the Lon- 
don Privy Council’s decision that a cer- 
tain confiscatory Act of the Alberta 
Assembly is ultra vires of any Canadian 
Province. The importance consists in 
relieving Canadian credit from grave 
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danger. If aught closely resembling 
repudiation of contracts and seizure of 
private trust-funds were declared intra 
vires of the provinces, they, and the 
Dominion which includes them, could 
not but be regarded as dangerous cus- 
tomers in monev markets. Let us 
briefiy review the Alberta ease. In the 
general provincial election of March, 
1909, the Rutherford Ministry sought 
public approval of a railway — policy 
which included most prominently the 
building of a road from Edmonten to 
Fort Maemurray, 850 miles, by the Al- 
berta and Great Waterwavs R.R. Com- 
pany, Whose bonds for $20,000 — per 
mile, and $400,000 for terminals, were 
to be guaranteed by the province. Be- 
cause I was then in Alberta IT know that 
the Charter, Scheme, Company, and 
(Guaranteeing Act were fully — plac- 
ed before the electors. They  ap- 
proved the Rutherford Ministry by 
electing thirty-nine of its supporters to 
an Assembly of forty-one  repre- 
sentatives all told. Thus the people 
most emphatically backed the A. & G. 
W.W.R.R. project. Lawyers make 
small account of this fact, which to me 
seems highly important. So it appear- 
ed to W. R. Clarke. an American bank- 
er. who had organized and was Presi- 
dent of that Company, as he is still. As 
soon as he had been convinced that the 
voters liked his scheme, and would 
stand bv their Government’s guarantee 
of the same, Clarke hastened to Eng- 
land. ‘There he soon induced the Mor- 
gan’s London House to agree to buy 
his Company’s provincially-guaranteed 
bonds at par. These are for fifty vears, 
hearing five per cent. interest payable 
half-vearly, Obligation to pav can no- 
wise come on the Province unless the 
Company default, in which case the 
Province would automatically become 
owner of the Company’s road, funds, 
total possessions. Alberta endorsed, as 
it were, the Companvy’s note. on condi- 
tion that the proceeds should be placed 
with trustees, whose duty would be to 
pay out the money to the Company by 
instalments, each instalment coming 
due when ten miles of railway should 
have been completed and certified to by 
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an engineer of the Alberta Government, 
payment to be then authorized by the 
provincial treasurer. The company 
alone could get the money, but could get 
none of it without building equivalent- 
ivy. When the company’s bond had 
been dulv and formally guaranteed by 
Alberta’s Government the Morgans paid 
7.400.000. This was deposited in 
Canadian banks having Edmonton 
branches; $400,000 in the Dominion, 
$1,000,000 in the Union, $6,000,000 in 
the Royal Bank. These Banks took 
the money as trustees, agreeing to pay 
314 per cent. interest, being bound to 
pay to the company only as specified 
above. President Clarke hastened pre- 
liminaries to construction. He alleges 
his company’s outlay to have been more 
than one million dollars, largely for 
clearing the line. buving timber, ties, 
and sundry supplies. In March, 1910, 
he was stopped by the Rutherford Min- 
istry, whose existence was threatened by 
revolt of a “liberal” faction consisting 
of about half of all the representatives 
elected one vear earlier to support that 
Ministry and the A. & G. W. W. R. R. 
scheme! The revolt is alleged to have 
been contrived by a rival railway con- 
cern hunery to get control of the bank- 
ed $7,400,000. Be that as it may, the 
Rutherford Ministry resigned. Chief 
Justice Arthur Sifton then came down 
from the Alberta Bench “to save the 
party.” 


Mr. Sifton had been out of polities 
for years. He was by residence a South 
Albertan. His region did not favor the 
A. & G. W. W. scheme. 
seemed unaware of the pressure of Im- 
mieration northward, and of the prob- 
able early need for a railway from Ed- 
monton to Macmurrav. He reearded 
the project as premature. So did the 
Laurier Ministry, who refused to grant 
it the usual Federal subsidy of from 
$3,400 ta $6.800 per mile. “This mav 
In some degree account for the amazing 
course which Premier Sifton pursued. 
Te induced the Assembly to pass legis- 
lation which .purported annulment of 
the provincial guarantee as applied to 
the company bonds, and purported al- 
so to convert the $7.400,000 of com- 
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pany money, held by the trustee bank, 
to the general funds of the Province! 
An eminent Toronto K.C., speaking on 
a political platform, described this as 
worse than any confiscatory proceeding 
by Castro of Venezuela. Mr. Sifton 
described it as “foreclosure.”” Yet the 
R.R. company had neither defaulted 
nor received any formal notice of an in- 
tent to “foreclose.” Mr. Sifton refused 
even to hear Mr. John Moss, K.C. in 
protest on behalf of the company. 

On strength of the Confiscatory Act 
the Provincial Treasurer drew cheques 
on the trustee banks for the whole of 
the money. As the banks stood in a 
fiduciary relation alike to company, 
bondholders, and Alberta, they refused 
to honor the cheques. Then the Sifton 
Government proceeded, on the ricketty 
basis of their own Confiseatory Act, to 
sue the banks. The Union and Dom- 
inion Banks paid their $1,400,000 into 
court, pending final judgment. The 
Royal judiciously retained its $6,000,- 
000, and contested the legality of the 
erab at it. An Alberta judge ruled fa- 
vorably to the Sifton contention. The 
Alberta Court of Appeal sustained that 
judge. The Privy Council decision re- 
verses that of the Alberta courts. This 
judgement declares w/tra vires of a Prov- 
ince such attempt as Mr. Sifton made 
to convert to general provincial uses 
money deposited with trustees for a 
specified purpose. Other points against 
the Confisecatory Act were left undecid- 
ed. One excellent resultéis assurance 
to the World’s money-markets — that 
Canadian provinces have no such “sov- 
ereign” powers for repudiation and con- 
fiscation as the Alberta lawyers alleged. 

Now for the political and practical 
effects. To some observers it appears 
that Alberta has not only been mulcted 
in all the costs of lengthy and expensive 
litigation, but saddled with obligation 
to pay 5 per cent. for fifty vears on $7,- 
400,000, of which the provincial treas- 
ury can get no sort of use. Were that 
view correct the electors of Alberta 
would probably turn the Liberals out at 
the next general elections, now not 
more than a year distant, though the 
Sifton Ministry, since Mr. C. W. Cross 
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joined it, has been exceedingly progres- 
sive. But the specified view is incor- 
rect. An effect of the London decision 
is to put the A. & G. W. W. R. R. Com- 
pany where it stood before being assail- 
ed. Its charter is in full force. So is the 
provincial guarantee of its bonds. So is 
the obligation of the trustee-banks to 
pay out money for every ten miles of 
completed road. The project was a 
sound one from the start. Its comple- 
tion will develop great and _ valuable 
tracts not of arable prairie only, but cer- 
tainly of asphalt beds and probably of 
petroleum—to say nothing of the pre- 
dicted allurement of tourists and sports- 
men by the great game and fish region 
en route to and neighboring Fort Mac- 
murray. In short, the enterprise will 
pay the company. Hence the company 
will be able to pay interest and prinei- 
pal of the bonds. Hence the provin- 
clal guarantee will never cost Alberta 
a cent. 

I am glad to find the accomplished 
Editor of The Financial Post in sub- 
stantial agreement with my view of the 
A. & 8S. W. R. R. L. enterprise. In 
a communication he says :— 

“Undoubtedly the rock which ob- 
structed the consummation of the 
Rutherford-Cross railway policy in Al- 
berta was the issuing of the bonds of 
the railway company guaranteed by the 
government on a five per cent. basis 
and the marketing of these at par. This 
was done at a time when the Province 
itself could dispose of four per cent. at 
par. Very naturally the Bl of Al- 
berta securities became perturbed. This 
heterodox financing aroused a storm out 
of which grew the most searching en- 
quirv to which any railway proposal 
was ever submitted. All the weak- 
nesses of the deal and none of its virtues 
were brought to light. The whole bent 
of the enquiry was towards discovering 
some graft—-some infidelity to the 
province. None was proved. No 
transaction can be drawn or entered in- 
to that is not capable of being ill-con- 
strued or Bence 1 to having read into. 
it motives other than intended. It was 
the fate of the Alberta-Waterways 
agreement to be misread. In reality it 
was as good as any agreement of its kind 
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ever entered into. Virtually it was the 
same as practically every other agree- 
ment between the western provinces and 
railroad companies with the solitary ex- 
ception that it provided for a guarantee 
of five’s instead of four’s. This was 
the point of the inquiry that shouldered 
in the Rutherford-Cross government, 
the weaknesses common to agreements 
under which railroads are built by 
bonds of companies with provincial 
guarantees behind them.” 

Premier Sifton’s way out of the 
troubles he has created. seems plain. 
He can repent, then hasten to enable 
Mr. Clarke’s Company to, build — the 
railway. ‘The trustee-banks are bound 
to liberate the cash for that and no other 
purpose. If Premier Sifton be too ob- 
stinate to bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance his party can easily depose 
him. he Premiership would then na- 
turally go to Mr. C. W. Cross, Attorney- 
General of Alberta. He helped to pro- 
mote the A. & G. W. W. R.'R. when he 
was in the Rutherford Minisiry. He 
has now been proved right as business 
man and lawyer from the start. 

One point of the bungled affair 
should be noted. Alberta suffers from 
the negligence of two Ottawa Cabinets 
as well as from the arbitrariness of her 
Premier. The Confiscatory Act might 
have been disallowed by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Ministry in 1910, and by Mr. 
Borden’s last vear. The federal veto 
power on provincial legislation was es- 
tablished for the avowed purpose of en- 
abling Ottawa to stop precisely such 
Acts. as Mr. Sifton tried to establish. 
Sir John Macdonald was true to the de- 
sion of Confederation in using the veto. 
He was not afraid to work to the idea 
that the power representative of the 
Canada should control provincial legis- 
latures as fully as the Fathers of Con- 
federation and the London Parliament 
intended. Sir Wilfrid Laurier worked 
on the so-called “liberal” theory that 
the federal veto should be employed 

only when a province clearly encroach- 
‘ed on Dominion field, or legislated in 
such wise as to provoke trouble with 
some foreign nation. On the latter 
ground it would appear that the Sifton 
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legislation should have been vetoed at 
Ottawa. It attacked citizens of the 
United States, on whose behalf Wash- 
ington must have intervened had not 
the London Privy Council saved them. 
For the Borden Ministry’s refusal, in 
January of 1912, to disallow the Kd- 
monton Act no reason was or can be 
given consistently with Sir John A. 
Macdonald’s view of duty and constitu- 
tionality in such matters. It appears 
true that Sir Wilfrid refused disallow- 
ance because his party friends wished 
him to abstain, and that Mr. Borden 
refused lest he might be charged with 
intervening against his party’s oppon- 
ents. Alberta has to pay a long score 
partly incurred by the negligence of 
two Ottawa Cabinets. 
THE NAVY ENCORE. 

Voluminous misrepresentation of Mr. 
Borden’s “Navy” programme has come 
almost as much from his friends as 
from his opponents. Many of the 
former seem as desirous as all the lat- 
ter to proclaim his scheme ‘‘jingoish,” 
one of ‘tribute’ or permanent contri- 
bution to London armaments, one de- 
signing no ship-building in Canada nor 
defence of the Dominion’s coast cities, 
coal mines, settlements. He has wisely 
maintained almost perfect silence, let 
his introductory speech be interpreted 
all ways by all disputants, waited in pa- 
tient hope to get one chapter passed be- 
fore producing a second. The contend- 
ing speechmakers and writers remind 
one of critics wrangling as to how a 
novel or play will end after they have 
read or witnessed only the first part or 
act. Such wrangling, superfluous as it 
usually is, would be silly if the publish- 
er or manager had explained the plot 
publicly. Why not take Mr. Borden’s 
introductory speech as one of good 
faith? The House might pass the $35,- 
000,000 vote as one authorizing the 
Ottawa Ministry to expend the sum in 
building three battleships for loan to 
London until called to Canada by 
Ottawa. Then the Premier could reas- 
onably be asked to produce his promised 
plan for establishing Canadian  ship- 
yards for the building of small cruis- 
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ers, ete., and also a sufficient scheme 
for defending our coasts by torpedoes, 
floating or submerged mines, etc. 
Would not that be the proper Opposi- 
tion course if the Opposition were sin- 
cerely bent on securing that Canadian 
defence which prudence requires, and 
not ipa ved bent on obstruction with 
intent to force a general election soon? 


That they and the people at large 
may properly demand an early general 
election seems to me true, because the 
House is not truly representative of the 
electorate according to the census of 
June, 1911. The House cannot be re- 
placed by a truly representative one be- 
fore passage of an overdue Redistribu- 
tion of Representation Act. Mr. Bord- 
en might well hasten to propose a Re- 
distribution Act, whose passage would 
set him free to appeal to the electorate 
on his Navy programme. This certain- 
lv would not be less popular if he dis- 
closed the remaining or purely Cana- 
dian-defence chapters thereof. He 
would be newly esteemed for candor 
did he take that course. Moreover, his 
Navy scheme, which still seems to me 
sound, could be then no longer misrep- 
resented by either friends or opponents. 
He now runs risk of being suspected, as 
Sir Wilfrid often was, of evasion, shift- 
iness, designing what he dares not spe- 
cify. He seems seeking to hold on 
arbitrarily to office in order to effect 
ends presently kept dark. Moreover, 
his quite-Canadian Navy scheme tends 
to become unpopular by lack of com- 
plete specification. If the electors bhe- 
come persuaded that his delay of a Re- 
distribution Bill comes of fear to ar- 
range voting lists on which he might be 
promptly challenged or forced to ap- 
peal to them, they may newly incline 
to turn him out when they get the 
chance. Thus his good Navy scheme, 
which is essentially of more value than 
anv party’s tenure of power, might be 
or might seem to be rejected by the 
country as an incident of his defeat. 
There are good reasons for calling a 
plebiscite on any Navy plan. 

One curious delusion has been mani- 
fested throughout the Navy debate by 
speakers on both sides. All seem ob- 
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sessed bv a belief that Canada could not 
be defended against German invasion, 
or Jap: nese invasion, if the Old Coun- 
try’s fleet had no existence, or were des- 
troyed in the North Sea. Certainly a 
Canada without any more armament 
than the Dominion now possesses could 
not be defended. But this Dominion, 
if duly prepared with armaments, is 
singularly capable of defense against 
any or all possible enemies, bar the 
United States, our brother [nglish- 
speaking country and firm friend. Cap- 
tain Reid, of the Royal Engineers, (the 
Armvy’s scientific corps), wrote on this 
matter last February to the Montreal 
Gazette :—“‘So far as the Eastern Mari- 
time Provinces are concerned, excepting 
the case of the important shipping town 
of Halifax, there is no need for the 
presence of a fleet of battleships. Mine 
fields in the narrows of Belle Isle and 
at Rimouski, thickly strewn in the 
pasage between Cape Ray and Cape Bre- 
ton, and in the Bay of Fundy, will af- 
ford ample protection from a_ hostile 
fleet. In addition, there is, during the 
winter months, the fell guardianship 
of ‘General February.’ The great cities 
of Canada are therefore perfectly im- 
mune from attack by sea.” He went on, 
“No fleet in the world can venture far 
from its coal basis Neither the 
British, nor the French, nor the Ger- 
man, nor the United States fleet will 
ever venture singly across the Atlantic 
to their opposite shores bent on a hos- 
tile errand. A coal-less battleship is 
as helpless as a shoaled whale. More- 
over, where on a hostile continent is a 
badly hulled dreadnought to be dock- 
ed and repaired? Must she risk the At- 
lantic passage again homeward deep in 
the water.” 


Take down the map of Canada, Look 
at both coasts. Consider what Captain 
Reid specified. You will see that no 
matter how great the German fleet at- 
tempting invasion of our Eastern coast 
its ships could be easily kept out of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of 
Fundy by merely sowing the entrances 
with mines. The German fleet could 
not risk its bottoms when three thous- 
and miles from a base of coal and re- 
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pairs. It could not effect a blockade. 
It would have to turn round soon after 
arrival olf our east shore, where nothing 
except Halifax and the east coast of 
Nova Scotia would be attackable. That 
city and coast could be perfectly protect- 
ed by forts, guns, mines, etc., at no 
great cost. A high authority in the 
Canadian Marine Department told me 
lately that the St. Lawrence route could 
be amply protected against any hostile 
fleet by merely taking away the lights 
and buovs! To British Columbia shores 
Capt. Reid’s method of defence can be 
swiftly and inexpensively applied 
against anv attacking fleet, such as that 
of Japan. which would be thousands 
of miles from its coal and repairs bases. 
Look again at the map. Observe that 
Dixon Entrance, (opposite the G.T.P. 
terminus of Prince Rupert), Skidegate 


Channel, Hecate Strait, Queen Char- 
lotte Sound. Juan de Fuea_ Strait, 


Straits of Georgia, are all sufficiently 
narrow to he closed to any hostile over- 
seas fleet by mines, ete. Certainly it 
would be well to have — battleships, 
cruisers, destrovers, torpedo boats and 
ship-building plant on our coasts. But 
these are perfectly defensible at a cost 
well within the paving powers of Can- 
ada, whose land forces should all be 
organized with desten to back up coast 
defences, instead of as now on the fool- 
ish presumption of danger from the 
United States. 

It is monstrous and contemptible to 
suppose or allege that some eight muil- 
lion Canadians, if duly prepared, could 
not beat off both Germany and Japan 
at onee. It is ridiculously alleged that, 
were Great Britain’s fleet shattered in 
the North Sea, we could eseape inva- 
sion and annexation by the victor only 
by begging Washington to save us and 
annex our country to the Republic. 
That is bosh. It postulates that we are 
to go on without any more preparation 
for self defence than we have now. 
That is not Mr. Borden’s idea, nor Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s idea. They intend 
defensive local armaments. The sooner 
we get them established the better. If 
such were amply provided, Canada 
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could stand off the European and Asi- 
atic worlds. We have been so long ac- 
customed to rely on the Old Country 
for defence that few of us seriously con- 
sider the truth that we can defend Can- 
ada far more effectively from Europe- 
ans or Asiaties than Great Britain can. 
Canadians who say that we must de- 
pend on either Motherland or Brother- 
land for safety on both Ocean shores 
might well be invited to “go hang a 
calfskin on those recreant limbs.” 

Mr. Borden, in that part of his 
scheme which has been formally dis- 
closed, seems to ask Canadians to de- 
fend not themselves. but Great Bri- 
tain. If that were all his scheme sure- 
lv it would appear surpassingly foolish. 
For the British power may be smashed, 
no matter how great its superiority in 
ships and guns. by flying and submerg- 
ed dirigibles. or by some such long 
chapter of disaster as ruined the great 
Armada of Spain. This is the danger 
against which Canadians have to guard. 
By wav of helping to avert it the Prem- 
ier proposes to add three big ships to 
the King’s fleet overseas. Is not that 
wise? But no such addition to that 
fleet can insure victory for it. Defeat 
is conceivable, nay, very possible. It is 
against. that contingency that the 
Laurier scheme might provide. if it did 
not include a dilatorv proposal that we 


stay defenceless until we ean build 
ships, ete.. in Canada. Last month it 
was here honed that the two party 


Chiefs would put their heads together 
and combine their schemes. Several 
important Liberal M.P.’s have since 
urged this. It seems improbable thev 
would do so except by Sir Wilfrid’s 
privity and consent. At time of this 
writing the Premier has not, apparently, 
held out hand to seccept the nroffered 
olive branch. There is still some hope 
that he may cease to be obdurate.. Per- 
haps the Opposition may -soften his 
heart by letting the $35,000.000 vote 
pass soon. If ever there was a case in 
which the Royal Governor-General 
might well privately endeavor to bring 
politicians to agreement, this is one. 
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Aunt Jane’s Reminiscence 


Dr. Abbott was in a philosophic and reflective mood when he wrote the little 
sketch which we produce herewith under the title ‘‘Aunt: Jane’s Reminiscence.’’ 
The strength of the story lies in the fact of its close relationship to life. It might 
easily be true; scores of readers will recall persons of their own acquaintance of 


whom a similar sketch might be written. 


And the closer a story comes to striking 


real life—the common, ordinary sort of existence—the better it is. 


By Dr. Charles C. Abbott 


“JOHN, Henry, William, Ellis, ‘Peter, 
Daniel, and little Anthony—and then 
came me. Folks used to say Father 
had a fine family o’ boys and Poor 
Jane. I s’pose they were tired 0’ havin’ 
babies.” 

“Just as though one girl was one too 
many! One day I heard one o’ the 
neighbors say, speakin’ 0’ me, that I 
was like the boards and bricks left over 
after the house was built—not much ac- 
eount. I never somehow could forget 
them words, and yet-I couldn’t see what 
they meant, but now, turned 0’ eighty, 
it’s plainer. They’re all gone, and here 
am I, good for nothin’. Then things 
that’s least account, you know, never 
get lost or broken, and it’s what we set 
most store by that’s soonest taken from 
us.” 

For a few moments Aunt Jane rock- 
ed slowly in her old chair and half 
closed her eyes. 

“When I was a bit of a girl,” she 
continued, “somehow I was only in the 
way, and got pushed into the corner. 
It wasn’t that anyone was real unkind, 
but only too busy just then to bother 
with me; but I grew up, spite o’ all, and 
not one of the boys but found me help- 
ful when they’d families 0’ their own. 
I’ve no real cause o’ complaint, but 
somehow, when I get to thinkin’ things 
over, it seems to me they might ’a’ been 
different. 

“The folks used to laugh when, at 
last, ’'d a young man aeppin’ in 0’ 
evenin’s, but, spite o’ all. it would a’ 
come to somethin’ hadn’t some folks 


talked too much, and, tellin’ what 
wasn’t so, spoilt all for me. How folks 
ean delibr: itely lie and murder a neigh- 
“eee s peace 0’ mind and go unpunished, 
I can’t see. There’s trouble enough for 
‘em if they murder a neighbor outright, 
as if peace o’ mind wasn’t somethin’ to 
consider. But, then, why tell all about 
it now, when everybody’s dead and 
gone, and better all round what I could 
tell should die with me?” 

“But tell me about that young mi un,’ 

LT urged. “It will do no harm.” 

“Nor no good. Ephraim was a well- 
built lad, and, what was bettern’n’ good 
looks, he would look you right in the 
face and say straight out what he had in 
mind. J don’t mean to say he was hand- 
some-like, for he wasn’t, but his face 
was good. To be sure, his hair was 
sort 0’ red, and his nose spread out like, 
and there was freckles: but then them 
eves 0’ his made up for it all. I can 
see ’em yet. He sort 0’ didn’t look at 
vou, but into you, and it was the real 
thought talkin’ to what you thought 
all the time. You couldn’t ’a’ fooled 
him, had you tried. He was a risin’ 
farmer at the time, and more’n one, 
seein’ that, considered his money 
more’n an offset to his looks and set 
their caps. I had the lead, much to 
evervbody’s wonder, when Abigail 
Taylor said she always heard TI wasn’t 
all right, and the family all said so, and 
that the doctor shook his head when he 
heard about Ephraim, and said it all 
so she knew it would get to Eph’s ears, 
and, sure enough, he fell off comin’. I] 
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was broke up about it, but too proud 
to let on, and then sickness came on 
me, and when I pulled together again 
and got around I wasn’t much more’n 
a shadow, they said. 

“Tt was all fixed between Abigail and 
Ephraim, and | was plucky enough to 
congratulate him one day, but what I 
said and what I thought didn’t gee very 
well. 

“Ten years after—oh, it was a long 
wait — Ephraim called at brother 
Henry’s where I was livin’ then, and 
said to me, when nobody was ’round, 
‘Jane, I’ve been a fool!’ 

“«Ves,’ says Eph. 
Such a life as I led!’ 

“*You shouldn’t say nothin’ again’ 
the dead,’ says I. 

“ *Tt’s so,’ says Eph, ‘I shouldn’t, but 
Jane- ; 

“Were I didn’t let him goon, but 
says I, “Eph, I can’t take up with a 
fool in my old age, whatever I might 
’a’ done when I was younger.’ 

“Now, you ought to have seen Eph 
look. But his wits ebme to him in 
time, and says he, ‘Why, Jane, I never 
asked you nothin.’ 

“Sure enough, comin’ to think of it, 
he hadn’t, and it’s a puzzle to me to 
this day how I happened to say out 
what I did. I s’pose I really was so 
wishin’ he would speak that I got the 
notion he had, but la! it’s almost fifty 
vears ago, and here am I, turned 0’ 
eighty, still a-wonderin.’ ” 

Auntie Jane’s was no longer the tire- 
less tongue of younger womanhood. I 
was fortunate to have learned what [ 
did. For a full half-hour I left her to 
herself, and then ventured to ask one 
more question: 

“So, then, Ephraim was the only 
man in the world for you?” 


‘T was a fool. 
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“Yes, the only one. Anyhow, no 
one else ever came, but I think now 
that was ’cause my brothers frightened 
‘em off. I was always wanted to look 
after their babies. Ephraim tried once 
more—I think, to make me change 
my mind and marry him, even if he 
was once a fool. 

“Tle happened in one Sunday after- 
noon. It was a May day, and the 
apple-trees all a-bloomin’. 

“<<Jane,’ says he, after some ramblin’ 
talk, ‘I don’t see why, because our part- 
ners are took away early, a man need 
to be mis’rable the rest of his days.’ 

“ ‘Nor I, Ephraim,’ says I. 

“Then, Jane, why not—— 

‘“““No, Eph,’ says I, pert-like, like a 
sassy child; and Eph, he got up out o’ 
that garden bench, real red in the face, 
and walked down the path, never sayin’ 
even good-by. 

“T watched him a-goin’ for a minute 
and then couldn’t stand it no longer. 
‘Eph!’ I ealled, but he didn’t stop. 
‘Eph! Eph!’ I called louder, ‘come back 
a minute!’ but he just walked on out 
0’ sight. 

“T waited pretty near all summer for 
Eph to come back, but he didn’t, so says 
I one day to brother Henry, ‘I’m goin’ 
to Daniel’s for a visit.’ They been a- 
askin’ me to come, and I went; and here 
T am with Daniel’s children, and my 
next movin’ will be my last one. I 
never saw Ephraim again. Now, some- 
times, when I’m sittin’ by the fire, and 
when it’s spring and the apples is in 
bloom, sometimes I can see Ephraim 
walkin’ down that path and can ’most 
hear myself callin’ to him. But la! 
here am I, an old, worn-out woman, and 
talkin’ in this way. I hadn’t ought to 
do it.” 


, 





The Achievements of the Oslers 


The following article is the second of a series of family sketches which will be 


published in MacLean’s from time to time. 


The main purpose of the series is to 


tell the story of the notable success achieved by some prominent Canadian families 
in the professions and in business enterprises, and to present the underlying factors 


and elements which have contributed to their success. 


ments of the Oslers are reviewed. 


In this article the achieve- 


By W. A. Craick 


IT HAS seldom been given to the mem- 
bers of any one family to achieve the 
individual distinction gained by the 
sons of the late Rev. Featherstone Os- 
ler of Bond Head and Dundas. Rarely 
indeed have talents been so equally dis- 
tributed over so many brothers or have 
the fruits of success been so uniformly 
divided. Instances are by ne means 
rare where brothers have shared in the 
work which has made a family name 
famous, but it is usual to find that 
some one of their number, by special 
eifts or aptitudes, has surpassed the 
rest in his achievements. In the case 
of the Oslers this is scarcely true, for it 
would be hard to institute comparisons 
us to the relative success of any one 
member of the family. 

In law, in finance and in medicine, 
the name of Osler is to-day as conspicu- 
ous as it was in theology fifty years 
ago when both the father and the uncle 
of the present generation were notable 
figures in the councils of the Church of 
England in Canada. The eldest son, 
an ex-jurist of repute, who might to-day 
have been Chief Justice of Ontario had 
the fates been kinder; the second 
an advocate whose brilliant plead- 
ing thrilled many a court-room; the 
third, a financier whose name has ‘long 
been honorably associated with the 


business life of the country; the young- 
est, a physician of international fame— 
these four have upheld the family tra- 





ditions and added fresh distinction to 
the name. 

In this new land of Canada it is fre- 
quently the case that the men most 
prominent in business and the profes- 
sions have sprung from humble origins 
or, as it is more commonly expressed, 
have been self-made. That this is not 
so of the Oslers is perhaps one reason 
why the members of that family have 
preserved in their days of prosperity a 
certain gentleness of manner and re- 
finement of disposition that is often- 
times lacking among men who have 
been rapidly ‘translated from the cabins 
or shacks of the proletariat to the seats 
of the mighty. Their father as already 


mentioned was a clergyman of the 
Church of England and an honor 
graduate of the University of Cam- 


bridge. His father before him was a 
wealthy shipowner of the port of Fal- 
mouth in Cornwall, while his paternal 
uncle was a physician of more than 
local celebrity. The Oslers of Corn- 
wall were indeed an old family before 
the Cambridge graduate migrated with 
his bride to the backwoods of Canada 
and through them an_ aristocracy of 
birth and breeding, if not of title, has 


been the heritage of the Canadian 
branch. 
The Rev. Featherstone Osler, born 


in a seaport town and the child of a 
seafaring race, was naturally attracted 
as a youth to the life of adventure on 
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the ocean wave. In 1817, at the tender 
age of twelve, he received his commis- 
sion as midshipman and_ was_ sent 
aboard the Cynthia, and later to the 
famous “Victory.” He served in the 
navy for several years, but chancing to 
meet with a slight accident and fearing 
that a change of government, which 
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he continued to take a keen interest 
for the remainder of his life. 

During the ‘thirties the Bishop of 
(Quebec was actively engaged in the old 
land in securing recruits for the mis- 
sion fields of Upper Canada. Tis ap- 
peal, for volunteers met with a response 
in the breast of the young Cornishman, 


























Rev. Featherstone Osler, father of the Osler family. 


had taken place about the time of his 
misfortune, would interfere with his 
chances of promotion, he relinquished 
his naval ambitions and enrolled him- 
self as an undergraduate at Cambridge. 
Ilere he took up the study of mathe- 
matics with avidity, a pursuit in which 





who then and there determined to en- 
ter the Church and devote his life to 
the service of the pioneers in Canada. 
Me was duly ordained by the Bishop 
and in the early part of 1837 sailed for 
the New World, accompanied by Mrs. 
Osler, whom he had married on Febru- 
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ary 6, 1837, just prior to their depart- 
ure. She had been a Miss Ellen Free 
Pickton, a native of Kent, whose par- 
ents had died while she was an infant 
and who had been brought up as an 
adopted daughter by her uncle, Cap- 
tain John Britton, of Falmouth. 
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mense extent. Thither the young 
clergyman pursued his way, taking up 
his residence in the little settlement of 
Bond Head, where he was destined to 
spend the next twenty years of his life. 

The county was rough and unsettled, 
the roads were corduroy, the nearest 

















Mrs. Osler, wife of Rev. Featherstone Osler, and mother of the Osler family. 


The charge to which Mr. Osler found 
himself directed on his arrival at Que- 
bec was located in the almost unbroken 
forest to the north of Toronto and in 
the vicinity of Lake Simcoe. It was 
composed of the township of Tecum- 
seth and the townships immediately ad- 
joining, and formed a parish of im- 
Sig. 2. 


clergyman of his own denomination 
was at Barrie and to reach Toronto in- 
volved a journey of three days. In the 
midst of these crude backwoods condi- 
tions, Mr. Osler set bravely to work to 
perform the duties of his calling. His 
first services were held in a driving shed 
at Bond Head, while in order to cover 
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The Anglican church at Bond Head, 





at which Rev. 
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Featherstone Osler was rector for 


twenty years. 


the parish he had to undertake long 
journeys which kept him much away 
from home. As the years passed, how- 
ever, matters improved. A church was 
built, population increased, the country 
became more habitable and the parish 
was divided. At the rectory, children 
had been born and in the early train- 
ing of his sons and daughters the 
worthy clergyman took much delight. 
‘Concurrently, his superior education 
had been requisitioned to instruct a 
class of young men in divinity, there 
being no theological college available 
for the training of such as wished to 
take holy orders. 

During the twenty years that Mr. 
Osler remained at Bond Head he en- 
deared himself to his parishioners by 
many acts of kindness and helpfulness. 
Himself extremely fond of gardening 
and well versed in agricultural lore, he 
took a personal interest in the efforis of 
such of his flock as tilled the soil and 
was not averse to showing even season- 
ed husbandmen how to improve the 
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quality of their product. In another 
direction, too, he appealed to their fa- 
vor, for he was particularly careful not 
to weary them with long discourses. 
His sermons were short, sensible and al- 
ways to the point. 

From Bond Head, Mr. Osler was 
transferred to Dundas in 1857, where 
he became rector of Ancaster and Dun- 
das. Here he remained for twenty-five 
years, when he retired from the minis- 
try and spent the rest of his days in 
away in 1895. Mrs. 
Osler survived him for twelve vears and 
her death in her one hundred and first 
year was widely chronicled at the time. 
Of the latter years of the couple it is 
unnecessary to write in detail. The im- 
portant period, when the characters of 
their children were being formed was 
the twenty years of residence at Bond 
Head, and it is because of this that a 
more than casual reference has been 
made to the conditions under which the 
Osler boys spent their earlier years. 

Born of such parents, blessed with 
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such an ancestry, trained in a home 
where piety was mingled with a love 
of learning and a sensible regard for 
the necessary interests of life, it is 
small wonder that the various members 
of the family have become men and 
women of worth and distinction. The 
rectory at Bond Head witnessed the 
birth of six sons and three daughters. 
Of this numerous family, four sons and 
one daughter survive and there is to- 
day a lengthy list of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 

The eldest son of the family, the 
Hon, Featherstone Osler, is now an old 
gentleman considerably past the psalm- 
ist’s three score years and ten. Of gen- 
tle, retiring disposition, he has not 
made his personalty felt wth the same 
degree of aggressiveness as his younger 
brothers, but at the same time he has 
not been lacking in that wonderful 
brain power which has distinguished 
the members of the famly. He selected 
the law as his vocation and after re- 
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ceiving his primary education at a 
school kept by a Mr. Hill, a Cambridge 
man, at Bond Head and at the Barrie 
Grammar School, he took up the study 
of law in Barrie. 

From 1860 to 1879, he practised in 
Toronto, having at various times as his 
partners, the late Chief Justices Thom- 
as Moss, R. A. Harrison and Sir 
Charles Moss. Confining himself to 
chamber business he made a name for 
himself as an able and painstaking 
practitioner. He was particularly kind 
and helpful to the students who were 
articled in his office, among whom Sir 
Allan Aylesworth was probably his 
favorite, for the latter succeeded to his 
practice when he was elevated to the 
bench in 1879. 

From 1879 to 1910 Judge Osler was 
a familiar figure at Osgoode Hall. Un- 
til 1888 he sat as a puisne judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas and for the 
rest of the time he was on the bench as 
a judge of the Court of Appeal. He 
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The Osler home at Bond Head, where the members of the Osler family were born and 


reared 
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was always a great worker and on his 
shoulders fell the burden of preparing 
many of the important judgments of 
the Court during the time he was one 
of its members. He was distinguished 
for his courtesy, the thorough knowl- 
edge of the law which he possessed and 
the clear statements he made. 

In 1910 Judge Osler retired from the 
bench after more than thirty years’ ser- 
vice and shortly afterwards succeeded 





SIR EDMUND OSLER, 
The Canadian financier and Parliamentarian. 


Dr. John Hoskin as president of the 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation. 
He is still interested in his old profes- 
sion, as he retains the chairmanship of 
the commission having in hand the re- 
vision of the Ontario Statutes, but for 
the most part he is spending his declin- 
ing years in quietness at home. On his 
retirement, the bar of Ontario took 
steps to have his portrait painted and 
hung in Osgoode Hall and last summer 
he visited Great Britain, where he sat 
to Sir James Guthrie, president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy for that pur- 


pose, 
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The second son of the family, the 
late Britton Bath Osler, whose death oc- 
curred in 1901, was probably the most 
remarkable figure of them all. During 
the ’eighties and ’nineties his name 
was almost a household word in Can- 
ada, on account of the conspicuous part 
he played in numerous sensational 
murder trials. As crown prosecutor he 
seemed infallible and the intimation 
that B. B. Osler would conduct the 
prosecution in any particular case was 
taken as a sure indication that it would 
go hard with the accused. 

It was of this great criminal lawyer 
that the late Goldwin Smith, a man not 
addicted to lauding his contemporaries, 
proclaimed that some of his speeches 
might well stand as models with those 
of Cicero and Demosthenes, while on a 
more reecnt occasion Sir Wilfrid Laur- 
ier, speaking in Toronto, said that, if 
Osler had been a French-Canadian, his 
jury addresses would long since have 
been collected and published and would 
be studied with eagerness by every law 
student in the province. 

B. B. Osler was born on June 16, 
1839, and attended school with his eld- 
er brother at Mr. Hill’s establishment 
in the village and later at the Barrie 
Grammar School. When the family 
removed to Dundas he continued his 
studies at the Dundas Grammar School 
and from there matriculated into the 
University of Toronto, whence he grad- 
uated in 1862. Taking up the practice 
of the law, he first established himself 
in Dundas, but on receiving the ap- 
pointment of county crown attorney 
for Wentworth, moved to Hamilton. 
In 1882 he became a member of the 
firm of McCarthy, Osler, Hoskin & 
Creelman, Toronto, and from then un- 
til the time of his death resided in the 
Queen City. 

Those who once set eyes on B. B. Os- 
ler in the court room would not soon 
forget him. He was a man of striking 
appearance. An enormous brain dome 
surmounted a face which bore vivid 
scars, the result of a gas explosion which 
occurred in his house in Dundas. The 
eyes were large and black and of a 
strangely hypnotic character. The 
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HON. FEATHERSTONE OSLER, 


The eldest of the family, who has had a 
notable career on the bench and in finance. 


shoulders were slightly stooped. There 
was that about his expression and the 
ring of his voice that led Oliver Dowd 
Byron, the play-wright, to say that, had 
he gone on the stage, he would have 
been inferior only in histrionic ability 
to Edwin Booth. 

This was the man who thrilled court- 
rooms, swayed juries, and blanched the 
faces of hardened criminals. He tri- 
umphed not so much from his ability 
as a lawyer, though that was superla- 
tive, but from the strength of his per- 
sonality. He was big-hearted and 
kindly, intensely human, witty to a de- 
gree, and he appealed to juries as man 
toman. He had a habit when he reach- 
ed the climax of his addresses of walk- 
ing up and down before the jury box, 
standing before each juryman in turn 
and speaking intimately, as it were, to 
each one. 

The influence which he exerted over 
the minds of jurors may be illustrated 
by an incident which occurred at Sar- 
nia. The court had adjourned at 6.30 on 
a wet and disagreeable evening and was 
to resume at 8 o‘clock. As he emerged 
from the Court House, Mr. Osler no- 
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ticed that it was raining and pausd for 
a moment on the steps. A young man 
who had come out behind him, offered 
him his umbrella. The lawyer demur- 
red but the young man insisted saying 
that he had an overcoat and anyway 
did not require an umbrella as he in- 
tended to drive out into the country to 
bring in his father. “I want father to 
hear you win the case, Mr. Osler,” he 
added. Mr. Osler thanked him and said 
he hoped he was a good prophet. 

When the court resumed at the ap- 
pointed hour, it was found that one of 
the jurymen was absent. The minutes 
passed and still no juryman appeared. 
At last at about a quarter after the 
missing man hurried in and took his 
place. To the astonishment of Mr. 
Osler it proved to be the identical young 
man who had loaned him the umbrel- 
la. 

Cross-examination Mr. Osler regard- 
ed as a very dangerous weapon and he 
avoided it as much as possible. He 
preferred the ancient mace to the mod- 
ern rapier. His examination of wit- 
nesses was photographie and illumin- 
ative, as his addresses to juries were cus- 
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THE LATE BRITTON B. OSLER, 


The noted criminal lawyer, for many years a 
leading figure at the Canadian bar. 
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tomarily a series of effective word pic- 
tures. He did not strive to involve wit- 
nesses in contradictions or subtleties of 
the law, but took the simplest course to 
the desired end. 

On one occasion he found to his sur- 
prise that a doctor, who had been asso- 
ciated with him in many prosecutions, 
had been secured as a leading witness 
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An intimate view of Sir Edmund Osler. (¢ 


for the defence, with the object of giv- 
ing the cue to a number of local prac- 
titioners who had also been summoned 
as witnesses. Mr. Osler’s handling of 
his erstwhile colleague was immense. 
Instead of proceeding to cross-examine 
him along the lines expected by the de- 
fence he treated him as an utter strang- 
er and simply asked him a number of 
personal questions about his name, 
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where he lived and how long he had 
lived there. At each answer from the 
perplexed doctor, he interjected some 
remarks that were calculated to im- 
press the jury with the fact that the 
doctor was some obscure individual un- 
known to Mr. Osler, though he came 
from the same city. 

During his later years Mr. Osler was 
a prominent figure in a long series o1 
criminal actions, of which probably the 
most famous was the Birchall case at 
Woodstock. It will be remembered 
that this trial created a great sensation 
at the time. Apart from the inherent 
interest of the case, the circumstance 
that one of the jurors was supposedly 
opposed to capital punishment, added 
zest to the proceedings and on_ the 
strength of this, odds were taken that 
there would be a disagreement. 

On this occasion Mr. Osler made one 
of the greatest speeches in his career. 
He rose to address the jury as evening 
was closing in. In the dusk of the ill- 
lighted court-room, he had a dramatic 
setting in which to perform his part 
and he played that part with an intense 
conviction that the prisoner at the bar 
was guilty. At two points in his ad- 
dress he rose to a height of eloquence 
seldom heard in a court of law—once, 
when he questioned the whereabouts of 
the prisoner at the time of the murder 
and abruptly turning towards the box 
demanded, “Let him answer,” and 
again when he appealed directly to the 
juryman who objected to capital pun- 
ishment and quoted the Mosiae law that 
by man shall the shedding of man’s 
blood be avenged. The Birchall trial 
attracted widespread interest in Eng- 
land and on the Continent and the ad- 
dresses of counsel were cabled to the 
London Times and some Continental 
papers. 

There were other notable occasions 
in B. B. Osler’s career as a crown prose- 
cutor, when the same forces were 
brought to bear on the jury. He was a 
man singularly gifted and was able to 
play on the feelings of jurors to an 
amazing extent. His knowledge was 
profound and embraced a wide sweep 
of subjects, of which probably botany 
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was his favorite pursuit. A hard work- 
er, he neglected to take that relaxation 
so essential as a counterpoise to intense 
application, with the result that on 
February 5, 1901, following a nervous 
breakdown, he passed away. The last 
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The third son of the family, Edward 
Lake P. Osler, and the fifth son, Frank 
L. Osler, have failed to attain the spe- 
cial distiction enjoyed by their broth- 
ers. The former, like his two older 
brothers, became a lawyer and was a 


Sir William Osler, one of the worki’s outstanding figures in the 
realm of medicine. 


entry in his little fee book made on 
April 21, 1900, has a pathetic interest 
in this connection. “At this point,” he 
wrote, “the engine breaks down on the 
track and has to go to the repair shop 
for rebuilding and overhauling.” 





barrister in practice in Selkirk. The 
latter possessed a streak of the old sea- 
faring spirit and as a boy went off to 
sea. Of more recent years he has taken 
up fruit ranching in British Columbia. 
Sir Edmund Boyd Osler is the fourth 
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son, and in him the family glory is 
well maintained. He was born in 1845. 
Instead of becoming a lawyer, he took 
up banking and in 1862 entered the 
service of the old Bank of Upper Can- 
ada. The institution was in shaky con- 
dition at the time and in 1866 it closed 
its doors. Sir Edmund was a paying 
teller when the end came. He well re- 
members how the specie in the bank 
vault dwindled down until it amounted 
only to thirty thousand dollars, of 
which twenty-eight was composed of 
coppers done up in boxes containing 
two hundred dollars apiece: The cop- 
pers were offered to the bank’s custom- 
ers but there was not much inclination 
to accept them. One old lady, who had 
driven in from Thornhill, was not so 
sceptical, however, and went off tri- 
umphantly with one of the weighty 
Cases. 

Sir Edmund remained with the bank 
after the failure until its affairs had 
been wound up and then joined the late 
Henry Pellatt, father of Sir Henry 
Pellatt, in the brokerage business, un- 
der the firm name of Pellatt & Osler. 
Ever since he has been engaged in fin- 
ance and with uniform success. In 
1882 he dissolved partnership with Mr. 
Pellatt and formed the firm of Osler & 
Hammond, which is to-day one of the 
most important brokerage houses in 
Canada. His partner was the late Mr. 
Ht. C. Hammond, who had been previ- 
ously general manager of the Bank of 
Hamilton. 

The financial interests with which 
Sir Edmund Osler is to-day connected 
are sufficiently extensive to admit of his 
being classed among the twenty capital- 
ists who are accused of owning the coun- 
try. He is probably best known as 
president of the Dominion Bank and 
one of the two Toronto directors of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In addi- 
tion he is on the directorate of at least 
a dozen other companies. The idea 
that he is a cold, calculating exploiter 
of the country’s resources with a keen 
eve for franchise-grabbing is entirely 
at variance with the character of one of 
the most unassuming and lovable per- 
sonalities in Canada. Of retiring dis- 
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position, he is a man of wide human 
sympathies and his benefactions have 
neither been few nor small. Though 
he devotes himself with diligence to the 
affairs of the various companies with 
which he is associated, he does not 
thrust himself into prominence, and it 
is probably safe to say that less is known 
of him than of any of the other big 
men of the country. 

Sir Edmund has always been a loyal 
member of the conservative party and 
has represented West Toronto in the 
House of Commons since 1896. His 
voice is not often heard in the chamber 
at Ottawa, but when he does speak in 
his quiet way his remarks command at- 
tention. Had he cared for office there 
is little doubt but that his services 
would have been welcomed by Mr. Bor- 
den when he was faced with his diffi- 
cult task of cabinet-making in the fall 
of 1911. The qualifications of the mem- 
ber for West Toronto for the portfolio 
of finance were unquestioned.  In- 
stead, however, of becoming Minister 
of Finance the then Mr. Osler accepted 
a knighthood from his sovereign. 

By the irony of fate it is in the 
youngest son of the family that the 
name, Osler, has been established 
through the instrumentality of an here- 
ditary title. Of course it is recognized 
that Sir William Osler, despite his not- 
able services to medicine, derives the 
preponderating portion of his fame 
from the somewhat invidious circum- 
stance that on a certain occasion he is 
supposed to have advocated the chloro- 
forming of all men over the age of 
sixty. This chloroform doctrine, if 
such it may be termed, has become a 
fixed appendage to practically every 
reference to the learned doctor and he 
will doubtless be compelled to carry it 
with him to the grave and be remem- 
bered for it in future generations. But 
it was not for this that in 1911 the 
King bestowed a baronetcy on the Re- 
gius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 
Rather was it in recognition of his un- 
doubted services to the advancement 
of medical science. 

Sir William Osler is probably the 
most widely known member of the 
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family. The sphere of his activities 
has not been limited to one country, 
but has embraced England and the 
United States as well as Canada. He 
is a cosmopolitan figure and is as high- 
ly esteemed among the members of his 
profession on one side of the Atlantic 
as on the other. Born in 1849 the sali- 
ent features of his career are that he 
attended Trinity College School and 
Trinity University and at the age of 
twenty-three graduated in medicine at 
McGill University, that for ten years 
he was a professor on the staff of his 
alma mater, that in 1894 he became 
professor of clinical medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania, that in 
1889 he went to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in the same capacity and that in 
1904 he was appointed Regius Profes- 
sor of Medicine at Oxford, a chair 
which he still occupies. 

He is a fine personality. To a pro- 
found knowledge of his craft, he adds 
a wide acquaintance with the literature 
of all ages; to a skill in the diagnosis 
of disease, he unites a power to inspire 
his students with high ideals; with a 
devotion to his profession, he combines 
a capacity for fine living, high think- 
ing and the abundant exercise of hospi- 
tality. He is an inspiring teacher, who 
stands for breadth of culture. It was 
he who advised his students to devote 
half an hour each evening to the read- 
ing of standard books and to keep a 
volume open on their dressing table in 
the morning, and for this course of 
home education he prescribed the Old 
and New Testaments, Shakespeare, 
Montaigne, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, Religio Medici, Don Quix- 
ote, Emerson and Holmes. Tle has 
himself written some fine books in 
which medical lore is pleasantly inter- 
mingled with a variety of other know- 
ledge. 

At the same time Sir William is no 
pedant and his conversation is by no 
means completely made up of wise say- 
ings. He is a good raconteur and has 
a fund of stories, many of which are 
pointed at himself. He will relate how 
on one occasion he was asked to pre- 
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scribe for a friend of his, who was a 
club man and bon vivant. He advised 
him to stop drinking alcoholic liquors 
and go to some place for a rest. The 
man went to a popular seaside resort, 
from which he wrote to the doctor in 
the course of a few days, “Dear Doctor: 
Have been here for a week. Have not 
taken a drop of your medicine but have 
had a julep every morning and fee! 
like a new man.” Sir William tele- 
graphed back, “Congratulate you cn 
your cure. Give my compliments to 
your resident physician.” 

Another favorite story of his is that 
of the dyspeptic who was instructed t» 
drink hot water an hour before break- 
fast every morning. The man came 
back to the doctor in two or three davs 
and on being asked how he was getting 
on, replied, “I can’t work that hot 
water business. It’s impossible for me 
to keep it up for more than fifteen min- 
utes at a stretch.” 

The younger generation of the 
Oslers, overshadowed in a sense by the 
fame of their fathers, are content to 
live in a worthy endeavor to hold un 
the family name. Judge Osler has 
three sons, all of whom are lawyers in 
practice in Toronto. The eldest, Henry 
Smith Osler, and the second, Britton 
Osler, are both members of the firm 
of McCarthy, Osler, Hoskin and Har- 
court, and are counsel of some, stand- 
ing in the profession. The third son, 
Edward Glyn Osler. is connected with 
the firm of Blake, Lash, Anglin and 
Cassells. 

B. B. Osler left no children. Ed- 
ward Osler has no sons, but Sir Ed- 
mund Osler has three—Francis Gor- 
don Osler, associated with his father in 
the Toronto office; Edmund F. Osler, 
now engaged in farming near Oakville 
and Hugh F. Osler, with the Winnipeg 
office of Osler, Hammond and Nanton. 
Frank Osler has one son, Ralph F. 
Osler who is now in the office of Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy in Montreal. 
Lastly Sir William Osler has one son, 
Edward Revere Osler, who will in the 
course of nature succeed his father in 


the baronetcy. 
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“He did not start. He had been long enough in the desolate Pugwah to expect anything. 
He simply bowed his head a little lower on his breust and his 
outstretched hand moved slowly to the key.” 
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The Reinstatement of Dixon 


Dixon, the hero of this story, starts out as a railroad operator, is banished to a 
remote station as the result of being blamed for a freight wreck, figures in a par- 
ticularly thrilling hold-up, and wins recognition and reward at the hands of the 
head of his company. Incidentally the element of romance is introduced, just to lend 
a love interest to the story. The interest is always there and the thrill is also quite 


realistic. 


By Archie P. McKishnie 


WHEN Dixon was a youngster in 
skirts he built trains out of spools and 
played railroad. When he was ten 
years old he made himself sick on his 
father’s pipe, playing locomotive. 
When he was attending the collegiate 
he played hookey to snoop around the 
roundhouse of the P. & H. road; and 
when he graduated from college he ac- 
cepted a position as telegraph operator 
in the company’s head office. Dixon 
was in many ways a fool, but he was a 
born railroader. 

During the first year of his life as a 
full-fledged operator he did at least 
two things worthy of mention, neither 
of which, however, pointed in the least 
degree towards his promotion. He won 
the esteem and love of Nellie Ross, the 
division superintendent’s daughter, 
and the hatred of Snively, the rat-hair- 
ed, ferret-eyed chief despatcher, for be- 
ing able to do it. 

One night a through freight, shoot- 
ing down grade at terrific speed, ran in- 
to an open switch and pitched some 
thousands of dollars of the P. & H.’s 
money into oblivion. Somebody was 
to blame. Somebody must suffer. An 
investigation was held. It ended in in- 
ability to fix the responsibility on any- 
one in particular; but someone must be 
censured, so Dixon got it, and Snively 
hugged himself in secret ecstasy. 

When Dixon was called upon the 
carpet he took his medicine without a 
quiver. He was to be banished to Tug- 


wah, a tiny station that swooned on a 
burnt spot of God’s loneliness, sixty 
miles in all directions from civilization. 
The division superintendent called the 
banishment of Dixon “transferring 
him.” It was all the same to Dixon. 
He listened to the long lecture read 
him by the big man with well-bred pa- 
tience, and when the superintendent 
was through the operation quietly in- 
formed him that his daughter Nellie 
had consented to become his (Dixon’s) 
wife as soon as he made good, and he 
hoped to be reinstated before long. 

The father was so overcome by sur- 
prise that he as much as promised he 
would do his best, and shook hands 
with Pixon. Then he woke up and 
showed himself a real railroad man by 
qualifying Dixon and all his generation 
in a manner that made the red-eyed 
Snively, listening at the key-hole, ling- 
er sufficiently long to receive a left swing 
from Dixon’s powerful arm as he pass- 
ed out. The chief operator went down 
all in a heap in one corner of the room. 
The superintendent opened the door 
and saw him there. Then he closed 
the door and went back tothe desk 
grinning and chewing hard on his ci- 
gar. 

Il. 


Dixon sat in the little hot-box of a 
station, his feet on the table and a dead 
pipe between his teeth. He had been 
at Tugwah for two months now, and in 
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spite of his determination to grin and 
bear his unmerited punishment the big 
loneliness of the place was penetrating 
his soul. 

All about him stretched dreary deso- 
lation; scraggy poplars, sickly syca- 
mores, stunted pines; while here and 
there a putrid swamp or dead lake, 
with charred stumps protruding above 
its scummed surface, grinned through 
the stricken timbers like a hollow-eyed 
skull. 

Sixteeri miles eastward lay the little 
town of Sablepit, and the same distance 
westward slept the village of Slabtown. 
Here Dixon boarded, coming in on the 
morning mail train to relieve the hol- 
low-cheeked night operator, who lived 
in Sablepit. 

Dixon and Robinson had not had a 
chance to exchange many words. They 
were, however, companions in a com- 
mon affliction and felt for each other a 
feeling akin to friendship, only deeper 
and more sympathetic in a way. It was 
rather a tie of brotherhood which pris- 
oners under restriction feel for each 
other. The big loneliness and swamp- 
mists were killing the night operator, 
just as they were trying to do for Dix- 
on. There was nothing to relieve the 
death-like monotony of the life. Two 
trains stopped at the little station every 
twenty-four hours; the morning and 
evening mail trains. One of these drop- 
ped Dixon off in the morning and the 
other picked him up in the evening. 

At ten o’clock every morning the 
cannon-ball express grumbled up from 
the wilderness, and flashing around a 
curve, shot eastward through the Dead 
Land Woods, as though fleeing from 
the ghostly swamp mists clinging above 
the skeleton limbs of the stricken pines. 
At night the fast mail crashed west- 
ward, its yellow eyes winking derisively 
at the little station, as it sped past. 


This was all there was to relieve the 


dreary sameness of Tugwah. The tele- 
graph instrument seldom clicked a mes- 
sage. For whole days at a time it was 
silent. So Dixon had little to do except 
keep from going crazy with the big 
emptiness, or sick with the swamp 
fever. 
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He bought writing materials, and 
cartridges for his Smith and Wesson. 
When he was not writing long, cheer- 
ful letters to the girl who believed in 
his innocence and hoped for his early 
restoration, he was crumbling up long 
inquisitive rats, which, before his com- 
ing, had practically owned the little 
station, board and blind. 

Splintered perforations, here and 
there, in the floor told their own stories; 
and with the passing of the rats Dixon 
had turned his attention to bigger game. 
Sometimes a baleful-eyed lynx crept up 
from the shagland, and lifting its round 
head above the grading, would lay back 
its tufted ears and snarl Dixon a chal- 
lenge. It was invariably accepted, and 
on the board walls of the hot-box sta- 
tion were stretched several yellow-grey 
pelts, which told tales. 


Sometimes the operator would hang 
a piece of rock by a string and start it 
swinging slowly like a pendulum, and 
try how many times out of six he could 
hit the moving target. It did not occur 
to him for a second that he was train- 
ing his hand and eye for a purpose. He 
shot simply to engage his mind and 
keep it from traveling back to the little 
world he had lost. 


As he sat now, feet on the table and 
square jaw clenched on the stem of his 
unlit pipe, the face which had lost its 
color and roundness smiled as his eyes 
were alight with a joy one sometimes 
observes to flash across the face of a 
prisoner when a reprieve is handed 
him. In his fingers he held a letter 
from the girl who loved him, and for 
the twentieth time that day he read it 
over. 


“Dear Jack” (it ran), “Father is go- 
ing to C———— to-morrow, and he is 
allowing me to go with him. By the 
time you receive this we shall have 
started. We stop for a night at M 
which I understand is only fifty miles 
below Tugwah. I find there is a mail 
train passing your station at seven in 
the evening. Could you not take it and 
go through to M ? It would let 
you in an hour before the express ar- 
rives, and you could meet me there,” 


























There was much more in the letter, 
unnecessary to transcribe here. 

Dixon folded the closely written 
sheet and put it in his pocket, smiling 
as he reached for a match. He was still 
thinking of the girl when he opened the 
drawer of his desk and took out his re- 
volver, which he dropped into his hip 
pocket. In twenty minutes the night 
operator would arrive to relieve him, 
and then good-bye fora time to the 
gripping loneliness of Tugwah. In the 
meantime he would practice a little with 
the revolver. 


He whistled happily as he flung his 
feet from the table and stood up. As 
he walked towards the door he became 
suddenly aware that the day was dark- 
ening. Up from the westward and 
seeming to bounce from spear-tipped 
crag to crag, a dark cloud came rolling, 
spitting streams of jagged yellow flame 
and muttering low threats as it ad- 
vanced. Dixon shrugged his shoulders 
and turned back into the station. The 
humid heat of the late day was almost 
overpowering, but he closed the door 
and the little windows, and sitting on 
the corner of the table, watched the 
storm approach. 

Suddenly his call sounded, and with 
a start he turned towards his instru- 
ment. He caught this message :— 

“Robinson dead. Remain on duty 
until relieved. Official.” 


Dixon, white of face and jaw drop- 
ping, sat staring straight before him. 
Suddenly above the wind that heralded 
the advancing tempest he heard the 
whistle of the approaching mail train. 
Mechanically he reached for the bat- 
tered dinner pail and made for the 
door. Then he remembered that he 
was to remain on duty; and dropping 
into his chair he sat with clenched 
hands until the train crashed past. 


So he was not to have a respite after 
all; he was not to meet the girl who 
would never know the reason of 


Then Dixon sat up, and, leaning 
across the table, placed his finger on 
the telegraph key. 

“To hell with ’em,” he grated. “I’m 
through with the P. & H. and all their 
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damnable system. I’ll tell ’em so. I’ll 
resign right now.” 

But even as his fingers pressed the 
key his own call clicked loudly and in- 
sistently again. 

It was the operator at Junkwalkee, 
sixty miles east, calling. 

“Walton gang held up No. 280 this 


morning. Killed four and _ secured 
eighty thousand cash and bonds. Sup- 
posed to be hiding in Dead Land 


Woods.” 

Dixon arose slowly from the table 
and walked to the window, against 
which the rain was now beating in tor- 
rents. 


“T can’t leave now,” he muttered, “I 
simply can’t. It would look like run- 
ning away.” He walked back to his 
chair and sat down. 


Outside, the storm wailed and pour- 
ed its deluge on a smitten world of des- 
olation. Long zig-zag flashes of blue 
lightning split the lowering clouds and 
the detonation of the thunder rocked 
the tiny station. Dixon, one arm out- 
stretched towards the instrument, sat 
with chin on his breast, unconscious 
of his surroundings. 

His eyes were fastened to a piece of 
cracked mirror attached to the wall. 

Suddenly his dreaming faculties be- 
came awake and active. In a darting 
flash of lightning the little mirror had 
revealed to him a masked face looking 
in upon him through the small window. 

He did not start. He had been long 
enough in the desolate Pugwah to ex- 
pect anything. He simply bowed his 
head a little lower on his breast and his 
outstretched hand moved slowly to the 
key. 

“Junkwalkee, Junk——” he clocked. 
Then, “Walton gang here. Am——” 


Then the instrument sank dead. Dixon 
knew the wires had been cut. 
He arose slowly, yawning and 


stretching his arms. He must play his 
part. He looked at his watch. “Too 
late,” he thought. ‘The express has 
already left Junkwalkee. She will be 
here in twenty minutes. And,” he 
murmured, “SHE will be on the ‘train 
good God!” 
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With every nerve strung, and mind 
working like lightning, Dixon passed 
slowly up and down the narrow floor. 
What could he do? What could he 
do? he kept asking himself. 

Suddenly the door opened, and two 

men wearing black masks across their 
eyes entered. Dixon turned quickly, 
and the taller of the two spoke quiet- 
ly :— 
“Now then, son, all we ask you to do 
is keep quiet, and do as we tell you. We 
want you to light your little red lan- 
tern and come along with us.” 

“What for?” asked Dixon, feigning 
wonder. 

“Never mind what for. That don’t 
concern you. You do as I say if you 
want to live, that’s all.” 

Dixon reached for the lantern and 
lit it. 

“What time is that express due, 
youngster?” spoke the other man. 

“In fifteen minutes,” answered Dix- 
on. She doesn’t stop here.” 

“Well. you’ve got to stop her. 
Come along, now, move quick.” 

Dixon found himself outside the sta- 
tion, and walking down the track be- 
tween the men, rain beating in his 
face. As they reached a cleft of rock 
standing close to the track three more 
men, wearing masks, slipped out like 
shadows and stood beside the leader. 
Far down across the moaning firs there 
sounded above the storm the low rum- 
ble of the approaching express, and 
then, as her deep whistle sounded, her 
white headlight flashed about the dis- 
tant curve and cut the night’s black- 
ness like a probing eye. 

“Now,” said the leader, gripping 
Dixon’s arm, “when she whistles for 
the station you signal her, and if you 
try any funny work Il’ll bore you full 
of holes, you--—-”’ 

Dixon twisted away from the grasp 
of the man, and, swinging the lantern 
high over his head, sent it hurling far 
into the underbrush. 

What happened next was never quite 
clear to him. He remembered drop- 
ping on one knee as he saw the arm of 
the man, shoot outward, of feeling a 
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red-hot flash sear his scalp, and of tast- 
ing damp, pungent pawder. He heard 
the low whistle of the express, and saw 
the lantern, which had been recovered, 
raised on high; and then he remember- 
ed jerking his own revolver from his 
pocket and shooting at the red steam- 
ing globe of the lantern, and of seeing 
it shivered to bits as the train crashed 
past; of returning the fire of the foiled 
despoilers. Then came oblivion. 

He opened his eyes in a new world. 

He was lying on a clean cool sheet, 
and knew from the motion that he was 
on board a train. He attempted to sit 
up, but his shoulder cried sharply to be 
still, and with drawn face he noted that 
his left arm was bandaged and in 
splints. 

Dixon closed his eyes again, only to 
open them wide when a soft, cool hand 
was laid upon his forehead. 

“Nellie!” he whispered -in amaze- 
ment, his right arm sweeping upward 
and holding prisoner the smiling face 
bending over him. 

She laid her moist lips against his 
powder-blackened ones. 

“You mustn’t talk,” she said gently. 
“Father is outside, writing messages, 
and if he knew you were awake he 
would come in and make your good 
arm as bad a cripple as the other by 
wringing it, Dickie. Do you know 
what you are now, boy’” she asked. 
“You’re a hero! To-morrow all the 
morning dailies will have your picture 
in them, and underneath it, in grand, 
bold type: ‘Brave Operator Captures 
daring Gang of Train Robbers Single- 
handed.’ ” 

“But,” murmured Dixon, “I didn’t 
did 1? What did I do, Nellie?— it’s 
all hazy to me now.” 

“Tt seems,” she explained, “that the 
agent at Junkwalkee received your mes- 
sage Just after our train had passed his 
station, and he and five railroad men, 
armed with rifles, followed us ona 
freight engine after wiring to ‘[[.———. 

“At T———— our train was stopped 
and matters were explained. Father 
had them back up to Tugwah, and there 
we found that you had held the robbers 











single-handed until relief had come 
from an unexpected quarter. Three of 
the bandits were wounded, and _ the 
other two surrendered rather than take 
to the swamps of the Dead Lands. You 
were unconscious, and after a surgeon 
had fixed you up father made them put 
you aboard this private car—and here 
you are.” 
Just then the divisional superintend- 
ent poked his burly head in at the door. 
“Hello!” he grinned, his big fat ci- 
gar wobbling as he spoke. ‘“You’re 
yourself again, I see, Dixon. Now I 
Just want to shake hands and tell you 
” The girl interposed her slender 
person and pushed the large man away. 
“He is quite willing to believe all 
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laid a big hairy finger on the young 
man’s wrist. 

“T’ve just wired headquarters that 

you are promoted, young man,” he 
frowned. “You are chief despatcher, 
in place of Mr. Snively, who, [ Jearned 
this morning, was responsible for the 
offence for which you have suffered. 
That’s all now,” he added as Dixon at- 
tempted to speak. “I’m going to stop 
at Fargo to get these messages away, 
and [ll talk to you further after din- 
ner.” 
At the door he turned and glanced 
over his shoulder at the girl, who had 
slipped back into the room, and was 
sitting on the edge of Dixon’s berth. 

“Seeing that you are so solicitous of 




















you say without the hand-shake, dad- 
dy,” she said. “He only, has one good 
arm, and ” blushing, “T don’t want 
that one crippled too.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the superintend- 
ent. “So that is how it stands, eh?” 
He sat down close beside Dixon and 


Dixon’s good arm, Nellie,” he said 
drily, “it might be a good idea for you 
to guard against his overtaxing it in 
any way.” Then the big man smiled 
a real fatherly smile on the young 
couple and passed out chuckling softly 
to himself. 








Enlarging the Home Market 


CANADA’S home market is growing, as the immigration returns 
- continue to surpass all previous records. During the nine months, 
April 1st to December 31st, 1912, 334,083 immigrants arrived 
at ocean ports and 113,798 from the United States. These figures 
show an increase of 53 per cent., as compared with the number of 
arrivals of the corresponding months of 1911, which were 185,151 
at ocean ports and 107,356 from the United States, making a total 
for the nine monthg’ period last year of 292,516 persons. During 
the month of December, 12,025 immigrants arrived, 7,262 from 
ocean ports and 5,763 from the United States, as against 10,724 
for December, 1911. A great number of these immigrants have 
brought substantial sums of money, which will be spent for farm 
implements, clothing and furniture. They must buy the neces- 
sities, comforts and luxuries of life, according to their means. 





How the Son of a Canadian Chief 
Justice Became a Pirate 


That the days of story-book romance have not been left very far behind, will be 
realized when the following extraordinary story of the adventure of a former Chief 


Justice of Upper Canada and one of his sons is read. 


The incident has been quite 


forgotten with the passage of the years, but the recent discovery of an old manuscript 
in the hand of the Chief Justice himself, has brought the whole story to light again. 
In recording it fully in these pages, the editors feel that they are providing their 
readers with material of the deepest interest. 


By Arthur Conrad 


IN TILE annals of Canadian history 
few stories of a more romantic turn are 
to be found than the so-called piratical 
adventures of Jeremiah Dummer Pow- 
ell, fourth and youngest son of William 
Dummer Powell, one of the earliest 
chief justices of what is now the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, with the subsequent 
narrative of the judge’s efforts to save 
his son from the penalties incurred by 
his rashness. The whole incident reads 
with almost the same consuming inter- 
est as some exciting novel, introducing 
daring passages on the high seas, ulti- 
mate capture and conviction, followed 
by remarkable experiences among am- 
bassadors, nobles and great ladies at the 
courts of England, Portugal and Spain. 

It is hard to realize that the events 
occurred little more than a hundred 
vears ago and that they concerned a 
family living in the tiny settlement of 
York, the beginning of what is to-day 
the city of Toronto. One is prone to 
think that the early settlers of Canada 
were entirely absorbed in the affairs of 
their own country, with its wars, its 
political struggles and the stern work 
of pioneering, and that there was prac- 
tically no personal connection with the 
great outside world. Yet here was a 
young man engaging in a hazardous 
adventure in the West Indies and a 
backwoods jurist tasting something of 
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the intrigues of courts and beholding 
the faces of kings and princes. 

Chief Justice Powell was born in Bos- 
ton in 1755 and educated in England. 
Apparently he came to Canada about 
1789, and after practising law for a 
short time was created a judge. He 
hecame a person of considerable im- 
portance in Upper Canada and is re- 
membered as the founder of one of the 
good old families of the town of York. 
At the time his son went on his filibus- 
tering expedition Mr. Powell was only 
a puisne judge, his appointment as 
chief justice not being made until 1815. 

In the year 1805, this scapegrace son 
of the family who had been sent to New 
York to commence a mercantile career, 
was induced to cast in his lot with a 
number of pirates who, among other 
contracts, had undertaken to furnish 
munitions of war to the black emperor 
of Hayti. Nothing could have been 
more repugnant to the Powell family 
than this most questionable project and 
Mrs. Powell immediately set out for 
New York to endeavor to dissuade her 
son from such a rash step. However, 
the young man had taken his departure 
and Mrs. Powell could but wait for his 
return in the spring. 

Meanwhile there had arrived in New 
York in November a mysterious person- 
age, travelling under an assumed name, 
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who presently made it known that he 
was a Spanish-American patriot inter- 
ested in securing the freedom of the 
South American States. As a matter 
of fact he was none other than Don 
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Ogden, who provided him with money 
to fit out « ship, called the Leander. 
With the connivance of the surveyor of 
the port, the Leander got away from 
New York on February 2, 1806, well 


Portrait of Chief Justice Powell taken from an eld eil painting. 


Francesco de Miranda of Caracas, a 
gentleman of fortune, who had already 
been mixed up in several revolutiogary 
proceedings. To make a long story 
short he secured the support of a weal- 
thy New York merchant, Samuel G. 


equipped with arms and ammunition, 
with 200 men on board, officered by 
“gentlemen of crooked fortunes.” 
Where and how, young Powell fell 
in with this motley crew is not record- 
ed but he evidently ran across them, 
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while they were cruising around in 
West India waters. At any rate he be- 
came one of them and was given an 
officer’s commission by Miranda. Two 
small schooners, the Bee and the Bac- 
chus, were secured and manned by the 
Leander crew and on one of them the 
young Canadian was placed. 


The principal object of Miranda was 
to assist the patriots of Colombia in their 
efforts to cast off the Spanish yoke. A 
plan was devised to capture Puerto Cap- 
ello and on the evening of April 27 the 
little fleet lay to off the coast prepara- 
tory to landing in the morning. Mean- 
while a couple of Spanish ships had ap- 
peared upon the scene and when morn- 
ing broke, the crew of the Leander be- 
held their consorts being attacked by 
the Spaniards. Without making any 
attempt to come to their rescue the 
Leander put out to sea. The Bee and 
the Bacchus were easily captured and 
their crews totalling sixty men, were 
promptly lodged in the prison at Puerto 
Capello. Charged with piracy on the 
high seas, all the officers were condemn- 
ed to death and the men sentenced to 
the chain hang. 


When news of his son’s plight reach- 
ed New York in July, 1806, Judge Pow- 
ell was constrained to hasten at once to 
meet his wife, upon whose health he 
feared the tidings would have a serious 
effect. A century ago the journey be- 
tween the two points was not to be ac- 
complished with the ease and comfort 
of a one-night trip over a water-level 
route. It was a much more arduous 
undertaken. Crossing to Niagara on 
July 19 aboard the yacht, “Toronto,” 
he arranged his circuit work with his 
eldest son, then clerk of assize, and sail- 
ed the same day for Kingston. The 
trip down the lake occupied twenty- 
four hours, which was considered a 
short passage. From Kingston he cross- 
ed into the United States on the 22nd 
and engaged with the owner of a travel- 
ling wagon to carry him to Utica. Ar- 
riving at the latter points on the 26th, 
he continued his journey on the 28th 
to Ballston Springs, where he learned 
from his third son, who was practising 
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medicine there, that his wife was leav- 
ing New York that day in a sloop for 
Albany. Judge Powell accordingly 
proceeded to Albany and _ there met 
Mrs. Powell six days later. The pair, 
with their travelling companions, after 
spending a few days at the Springs, re- 
turned to Canada by way of Niagara, 
reaching York about August 17. 

“This first step,” writes the Judge, 
“occasioned me a journey in and out 
of near one thousand miles and an ex- 
pense not short of three hundred dol- 
lars.” It had occupied close on to a 
month. Meanwhile he had _ learned 
that there were hopes of his son’s life, 
though none of his liberty without 
strong exertion. 


The fate impending over a member 
of the family produced such gloom and 
distress in the household at York that 
Judge Powell determined to make an- 
other effort in his behalf. He was ab- 
solutely without friends and had no 
credit with his banker, but he recalled 
that he had once known a Mr. Stough- 
ton, who had held the post of Spanish 
Consul in Boston and to him he de- 
cided to appeal. 


Obtaining six months’ leave of ab- 
sence and borrowing four hundred dol- 
lars from the Chief Justice, the worthy 
Judge concluded his circuit at Corn- 
wall and on October 5th crossed into 
the United States. He travelled by 
way of Lake Champlain, catching the 
mail coach for Boston at Burlington, 
and arriving in “the great town, the 
place of my birth” on October 15th. 
Here he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment; Don Juan Stoughton, proved to 
be a person of no influence. However, 
he had a daughter, who had been edu- 
cated by his brother Don Thomaso, the 
Spanish Consul at New York, and had 
married an officer of high rank and 
credit at the Court of Madrid. To get 
in touch with these people he determin- 
ed to proceed to New York, a journey 
of six days. 

Again defeat dogged his footsteps. 
He was able to procure an introduction 
to Don Thomaso, but to his dismay was 
informed that his niece’s husband was 
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then in Majorca and nothing could be 
done through that channel. He was 
directed to apply to the Spanish Minis- 
ter to the United States, the Marquis 
Yrujo then resident at Philadelphia. 

To secure access to the Ambassador 
was no easy matter. Fortunately some 
kind friends appeared on_ the scene, 
through whose instrumentality the 
Judge was given a letter of introduction 
to the Minister. 


Meanwhile good news had arrived in 
New York. An American vessel which 
had been at Puerto Capello at the time 
of the trial of the alleged pirates had 
reached port. In its log it was recorded 
by an Irish interpreter that young Pow- 
ell, by means of concealing his commis- 
sion as an officer, had escaped with his 
life, but had been condemned instead 
to endure ten years slavery at Omoa on 
the coast of Honduras. Fortunate 
young man! Ten of his companions 
were hanged on July 21, their heads 
severed from their bodies, and stuck on 
poles by way of warning to the discon- 
tented. 

Tidings of the escape were thank- 
fully received but the information that 
the young man would have to spend 
the term of his sentence in the un- 
healthy climate of Honduras filled his 
father with apprehension. If he could 
only secure his removal to the Island of 
Porto Kico, he would feel greatly re- 
lieved. 

With the intention of making this 
plea to the Spanish Ambassador, Judge 
Powell went to Philadelphia and sent 
his letter to the Embassy. In a few 
hours the Ambassador’s secretary wait- 
ed on him at his hotel and showed him 
a letter which his master had written to 
the Governor-General of Venezuela, so- 
liciting him as a personal boon to re- 
move young Powell to Porto Rico until 
the King of Spain’s pleasure could be 
known. Further than this nothing 
could be done in America but the Am- 
bassador had no doubt that anything 
might be expected from the humanity 
and liberality of his sovereign if solici- 
ted in person. . 

It was now apparent that only a per- 
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sonal visit to the Court of Spain could 
have any effect on the situation. Judge 
Powell immediately made up his mind 
to carry his case across the Atlantic. Se- 
curing such letters as he could from in- 
fluential people in America, he sailed 
with one fellow passenger, a Mr. Burn- 
ley, of London, on board the ship, 
“Science.” The rest of the story may 


well be told in Judge Powell’s own 
words. 


‘‘After a rough passage of 30 days we 
landed at Deal and pruceeded the same 
day to Canterbury. Mr. B. pursued his 
route to London. I reposed two days in a 
state of mind not to be envied. I had 
drawn 100 pounds at New York, had no 
more funds, and saw no direct prospect 
of making friends in my route to Madrid. 
I had however dressed up a letter to the 
Prince of the Blood and the Secretary of 
State though with faint prospect of access 
to either. A tew days after I reached 
London, I waited upon the Under Secre- 
tary of State, who spoke me, fairly and 
did not oppose a proposal from Mr. Gordon, 
the second clerk who had the Colony corres- 
pondence, to pay me the residuum of the 
Chief Justice’s salary as a compensation 
for being sole puisne judge for two years, 
This produced a supply of 613 pound ster- 
ling which sensibly relieved me. ‘The Sec- 
retary of State’s private secretary had been 
at school with my son at Norwich and 
cordiaily gave his aid in an official intro- 
duction to the Transport Board which had 
the charge of correspondence on the Sub- 
ject of Prisoners of War and retained an 
agent at Madrid, through whom and a 
similar agent in London, Don Manuel De 
Torre, to whom Mr. Windham also intro- 
duced me, all communication between the 
nations passed. 

‘*Just at this moment Bonaparte’s De- 
eree declaring prisoners of war all English 


in Territories of his allies rendered it im- 


possible for me to procure a passport to 
Madrid. I was therefore unfortunately 
constrained to await the success of a semi- 
official application made to the Court of 
Spain through the Transport Office and 
Don Manuel. In the meantime I was not 
idle. I renewed an old acquaintance with 
Mr. Brook, a Spanish merchant who was 
in habits of close intimacy with Mr. De 
La Torre; I waited on the Spaniard and 
finding that he had given slight attention 
to the communication from the Transport 
Board, I obtained a private compliment 
from the Secretary of State which had its 
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effect and the Don represented to his Court 
that the Government took a deep interest 
in the success of the application to remove 
my son to Port Rico. In the interval of an 
an answer being possible I visited my sis- 
ters in Sussex and in Dorsetshire, near 
which last residence I visited the convent 
of La Trappe removed from Auvergne to 
the seat of Mr. Weld. 


‘‘T had opened also a correspondence 
with Dr. Jenner, whose high reputation as 
author of the vaccine practice, had entitled 
him to address Buonaparte directly and ob- 
tain the release of a prisoner, in vain soli- 
cited by Government. This gentlemen 
promised me a letter of solicitation to the 
King of Spain and the Prince of the Peace. 
Another channel of favor through the Gov- 
ernor-General of Venezuela was opened to 
me by my friend Major Robertson in an 
introduction to General Maitland the Gov- 
ernor of Grenada, who had had an occasion 
of rendering services to the Spaniard. To 
him I transmitted a state of the case and 
three hundred pounds to defray the charge 
of conveying the young man to Porto Rico 
should that’ be the only obstacle. At this 
period I attended the trial of Sir Home 
Popham at Portmouth in hope of ascertain- 
ing some light on Miranda’s connection 
with Government, which might be service- 
able in distinguishing my son’s case as a 
British subject from piracy. 

‘Having received through Sir Rupert 
George, President of the Transport Board 
and in duplicate from Don M. De La 
Torre the answer from the Court of Spain 
to Mr. Hunter, the resident agent for pris- 
oners, intimating that in compliance with 
the solicitude of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, orders had been given to the 
Captain General of Venezuela to report 
upon the circumstances of Mr. Powell’s 
case in order this His Catholic Majesty 
might make such order thereon as he might 
be induced by his desire to meet the wishes 
of the English Government. Although Don 
Manuel was pleased to add that he 
thought this a favorable answer and im- 
plying eventual success, I persuaded my- 
self that no more would be said on the sub- 
ject unless pressed upon the spot by some 
person interested. I decided upon a jur- 
ney into Spain, notwithstanding the criti- 
cal circumstances of Bucnaparte’s Decree. 

‘*Providence seemed to favor my views. 
A very proper letter to the King was draft- 
ed by Dr. Jenner and accident threw me in 
the way of Colonel D’Alexic whom I had 
known in Canada, an associate of Count 
Joseph De Puisazo. This gentleman had 
known and admired my son and spoke of 


his misfortune in a circle where was pres- 
ent the Countess of Dozenhaupa, sister of 
the Marquis D’Al, and mother of the Coun- 
tess Da Exa actively ambassadrice de 
famille from the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal to his father-in-law, the King of Spain. 
This lady, banished from the continent by 
the will of Buonaparte, was in correspond- 
ence with the disaffected to the French and 
kindly proffered the interest of her family. 

‘My friend Major Robertson had also 
mentioned my errand to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent who commanded 
my attendance at Kensington Palace and 
there observing that he had no personal in- 
terest in Spain, introduced me to his 
brother the Duke of Sussex and his guest 
the Duke of Orleans. The two last warmly 
engaged in my service. The Duke of Sus- 
sex promised me a letter to the Duke de 
Infantado, to the Count da Exa and to M. 
Dairrajo, the Portugese Premier, adding 
that if those failed, his brother the Prince 
of Wales would write to the Princess Re- 
gent to ask my son’s release from her 
father and that he would prepare the Mar- 
chioness de Pombal to second it with her 
influence which was very great with the 
Princess. His Highness the Duke of Or- 
leans regretted that his alliance with the 
King of Spain did not admit of his address- 
ing himself to any but the King or the 
Prince of the Asturias, which in his actual 
circumstances could not be done with pro- 
priety, but was pleased to add that he 
would procure me a letter to Madrid that 
should be useful. 

‘On my return from Kensington I called 
upon the Earl of Selkirk whom I had en- 
tertained at my house in Canada. He also 
had heard of my pursuit and finding that 
I now only wanted an introduction to the 
Prince of the Peace, who was then sove- 
reign in Spain, his lordship was pleased to 
make me known to Lord Holland who 
was personally known to the Prince and 
had in time of peace been in correspondence 
with him. Lord Holland readily promised 
me a letter not only to the Prince of the 
Peace but to the papal nuncios at Lisbon 
and Madrid, through whose influence a 
Spanish gentleman, vice consul for the 
English, convicted of treasonable corres- 
pondence with Admiral Nelson, had been 
pardoned or at least saved from death. 

‘‘Thinking it proper as I was upon leave 
of absence to obtain permission from the 
Secretary of State to pass into Spain 
though I could not have a regular passport, 
I first visited "Mr. Munro, the American 
Minister, with a request to be made the 
bearer of a dispatch to the American Min- 
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ister at Madrid which might serve to pro- 
cure me a passport from the Spanish Am- 
bassador at Lisbon, and this Mr. Munro 
politely promised that he would do, without 
committing himself by any certificate of 
my nationality. 

‘*As I mentioned this circumstance to 
Mr. Gordon at the Plantation Office, he 
observed to me that I must in futherance 
of my object acknowledge myself at Mad- 
rid and that they had thought of a means 
of procuring my admission into Spain as 
an English subject, the particulars of 
which I would learn by waiting in his name 
on Mr. Gordon, of Gordon & Murphy, in 
the City. I hastened to the Counting House 
of this gentleman who was prepared to see 
me by Mr. Gordon and had received, as he 
said, the commands of the Duke of Sussex, 
to lend me every aid in his power. That his 
partner Mr. Murphy resided at the Court 
and was in habits of perfect confidence 
with the Prince of the Peace in extensive 
contracts connected with the importation 
of treasure from 8S. America. Owing to 
the present state of war, the Spanish Gov- 
ernor of Mexico had entrusted to a frigate 
loading specie at Carthagena, an accumula- 
tion of several years of public correspond- 
ence with the Government of Madrid. That 
these papers securely lodged in the Secre- 
tary’s of State’s office, were to be delivered 
over to him as the acknowledged agent, to 
be transmitted to the Court. That he had 
engaged a young Spaniard lately returned 
from Lima to take charge of them, but at 
the desire of his friend Mr. A. Gordon, and 
in obedience to the wish of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Sussex he would put them under 
the joint care of M. Landecherry and my- 
self with authority to retain them unless 
permitted to deliver them in person to his 
partner, Mr. Murphy in Madrid. That he 
would give me a letter to that gentleman 
which would insure as much exertion in my 
behalf as if I was his brother. 


‘‘T pause at this period of my narration 
to review the singular means by which an 
obscure individual in the wilds of Western 
America without a single link to connect 
him with any interest in Europe, from step 
to step attained such an introduction to the 
court of Madrid as could certainly not be 
exceeded; when it is considered by what 
accidental circumstances these successive 
advantages were procured, the mind is lost 
in wonder. 

‘‘Armed then with all these potent im- 
plements and personal introductions from 
the Countess of Dozenhaupa to her brother 
and friends in Portugal, I left London in 
company with Don Pedro De Landecherry 
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and nine packages of dispatches in the mail 
coach for Falmouth. My agent had ad- 
vanced me 200 pounds for the juorney, 
part of which I gave to Mr. Gordon for a 
eredit on Madrid and left the rest with 
the Fox at Falmouth for a credit on Mayne 
& Co., of Lisbon. We embarked in the 
packet and the tenth day landed in Lisbon. 
Among the passengers was a Mr. Buller, 
son of a rich merchant in London, formerly 
resident at Bristol. This young gentleman 
who had travelled and was well re- 
ceived in the best homes in Lisbon, 
advised me not to go _ into the 
city with Don Pedro, but to take my 
quarter in Buenos Ayres, as more healthy, 
pleasant and respectable. Mrs. Windham, 
Lady of the Secretary of State, had with 
great kindness put me on a good footing 
with the English envoy by a letter from 
his most intimate friend, Mr. Byng and 
Mr. Buller, who was known to Lord Shay- 
ford, accompanied me on my first visit to 
his lordship. 

‘*The Spanish Ambassador was with the 
Court at Mafra and as Don Pedro Lande- 
cherry was known to the Secretary of Le- 
gation, Don Pedro De Castro, we proceeded 
to that convent in a hired conveyance. 

‘‘It is impossible to convey to an Eng- 
lishman any idea of the wretchedness of 
the accommodation on the route to this 
royal residence. Our impatience did not 
permit us to search out the Secretary, but 
we desired ourselves to be announced to the 
Ambassador as soon as he should rise from 
his siesta. His Excellency received us with 
complacency, but declared his utter inabil- 
ity to grant a passport to an English sub- 
ject under any circumstances, His Excel- 
lency added, however, that he was about 
to dispatch a courier, and if we would eall 
at his hotel in Lisbon the next day, he 
would state my case to the Minister and 
solicit the necessary permission, the fate 
of which we should learn in ten days. This 
check disturbed me much, especially as 
Landecherry had the dispatches in his ecus- 
tody and, being a subject of Spain, I was 
apprehensive he might be induced to de- 
liver them as proposed by the Ambassador. 

‘‘We returned to our wretched stable 
where, divided only by a plank from the 
mules, we supped upon a cold chicken and 
a bottle of champagne, which we had had 
the precaution to bring from Lisbon. The 
next morning I visited the convent, a mag- 
nificent pile of buildings, capable of re- 
ceiving the whole court, consisting of sev- 
eral thousand persons. The chapels and 
colonnades are magnificent, adorned with a 
profusion of sculpture in marble, but no 
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paintings. ‘he library was also a magni- 
ficent apartment delightfully airy and high, 
containing many thousand volumes of well- 
chosen books. 

‘‘We returned to Lisbon in the evening 
and the next morning I waited on the 
Nuncio with Lord Holland’s letter. The 
old courtier, who was nearly allied to the 
royal family of Portugal, received me with 
the cordiality of a parish priest. He spoke 
in warm terms of the English nation, and 
of Lord and Lady Holland, and promised 
the most active assistance of his influence 
and that of his colleague, the Nuncio of 
Madrid. When he heard my desponding 
account of my visit to Mafra, he consoled 
me by saying that the Count could act no 
otherwise, taken so by surprise, that he 
was not in the habit of business, that he 
was a great, rich and powerful nobleman 
who gave his name to the Embassy, but 
that the Secretary was the man of busi- 
ness; that he had the happiness of being 
well acquainted with Don Pedro Castro, 
whom he should see that evening and pre- 
pare accordingly, and that he would wait 
upon the Ambassador in the morning. If 
I would trust myself among so many 
clergymen to eat my soup with him the 
next day at two o’clock, he assured me that 
he should wish me joy of having conquer- 
ed the difficulty of the passport, and that 
he would do his utmost to bring the affair 
to a happy close. 

‘“*Revived by the Nuncio’s cheerfulness, 
I enjoyed a cheerful dinner at Mr. Pitero’s, 
whom Mr. Buller had brought to our quar- 
ters to see and invite me. The party was 
English, chiefly naval, with the exception 
of a young Russian, an éléve of the Rus- 
sian Embassy. The lady of the house was 
also a Russian, distinguished by her tal- 
ent for the living languages, of which she 
spoke as correctly as the natives, Rus- 
sian, English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish and Portugese. We adjourned in 
the evening to the opera, the principal en- 
tertainment of which I could not appre- 
ciate. The orchestra seemed to me numer- 
ous and excellent, the singers indifferent, 
the dancing disgusting, from the excessive 
nudity of the females. The room was spa- 
cious, but not so well lighted as the Eng- 
lish theatres. 

‘‘The next day, before I went to dinner, 
I visited the royal carriages and barges. 

‘‘At the Nuneio’s I met, besides his 
family, consisting of five or six ecclesias- 
tics, a bishop whose title I forget, and two 
laymen of learning and respectability, both 
Romans. The Nuncio’s reception was gra- 
cious to an extreme; he cordially congratu- 


lated me upon having succeeded with his 
friend, Don Pedro, and assured me that 
my passport would be expedited without 
delay. At table he politely apologized to 
the Bishop for having placed me above him, 
by calling on his aid to honor his stranger 
guest in afiliction. The conversation was 
very general and conducted by the few 
speakers with liberality and spirit, prin- 
cipally in Italian and French. It was an 
agreeable dinner, at the close of which, 
whilst taking coffee. the good Archbishop 
said to me: ‘After the siesta, I shall de- 
vote the evening to my letters for you.’ 

‘‘The next day I had an audience of 
the Court, in which J readily perceived the 
effect of the Nuncio’s friendship and the 
Secretary’s influence. His Lordship was 
gracious and almost affectionate, assuring 
me that he had communicated my stery to 
the Minister and to his particular friends, 
with the hope of serving me, and wished 
me the most ample success. Don Pedro 
led us from this audience to his apart- 
ments, where a note was taken to fill up 
our passports, and though in the French 
interest, Don Pedro politely said, in refer- 
ring to my frankness and courage in the 
explicit account of myself I had given to 
the Ambassador, that the English were all 
candour, but as that virtue was not so 
general in the Peninsula, he should for- 
bear to excite curiosity by giving any addi- 
tion to my name in the passport, in which 
I should be considered as in joint trust 
with Landecherry as bearer of the royal 
dispatches. 


‘*From him we proceeded to the police 
office to visa our passports, and I accom- 
panied Mr. Buller, by invitation, to the 
English Hotel. There was a select party 
of eight at Lord Shayford’s table, where 
the conversation was gay and cheerful. 
His Lordship took occasion before we part- 
ed to propose a bumper of Burgundy to the 
success of my journey to Madrid, by 
which I found that the guests were 
acquainted with my errand, as_ they 
all cordially joined in the wish with 
expressions of a lively interest. We ad- 
journed to the opera. 


‘*The next day was spent in preparation 
for our journey. A coche de cordilleras 
was engaged to put us down in seven days 
and a half for three hundred dollars. Mr. 
Buller dined with Landecherry and myself 
at our lodging. The next morning at six 
o’clock a messenger from the Nuncia deliv- 
ered his packet with a polite and most 
friendly note. At eleven we embarked be- 
low the Exchange for Aldea Gallega.’’ 
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The rest of the story is soon told. Ar- 
rived at Madrid on the seventh day. 
Judge Powell lost no time in delivering 
the packets of correspondence to Mr. 
Murphy and presenting his letters to 
the Nuncio and the other personages of 
influence at the court. At the same 
time he prepared a petition to the King, 
which was duly placed in the hands of 
the Prime Minister on the 6th of June. 
On the 9th of June Mr. Murphy accom- 
panied him to the levee of the Prince 
of the Peace, to whom he presented his 
letter from Lord Holland, together with 
a copy of his petition to ‘the King. It 
was graciously received and the same 
evening a card was sent him stating 
that the Prince had just given orders 
for the release of his son. This was fol- 
lowed the next day by a formal message, 
conveying the royal decree for the un- 
conditional release of the prisoner. 

Thus the obscure justice from the 
very outpost of civilization was made 
the friend of princes and potentates; 
was received with cordiality by nobles 
and prelates; was assisted by the most 
powerful influences and was enabled in 
the end to gain his purpose. Congratu- 
lated on all hands by those who had 
taken an interest in his mission, he was 
not long in leaving the Spanish capital, 
making all haste possible to return to 
America. From Lisbon he sailed to 
England where he immediately got in- 
to communication with the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who were pleased to expe- 
dite an order to the Admiral at Jamaica 
to send down a war ship with the dis- 
patches and to receive the released pris- 
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oner and give him a passage to England 
if desired. 

Judge Powell himself sailed for New 
York and proceeded at once to Philadel- 
phia where he informed the Spanish 
Ambassador of the result of his journey. 
The latter ordered a sloop to sail at 
once to Carthagena, in which young 
Powell embarked in due course and re- 
turned in health to the home of his 
family. 

The subsequent career of the lucky 
youth, who had escaped by the skin of 
his teeth from a most precarious posi- 
tion, was unfortunately of the briefest 
duration. Shortly after his return to 
New York it is recorded that he became 
engaged to a Miss Eliza Bard, then but 
fifteen years of age. Their subsequent 
marriage was delayed by his receiving 
a lucrative appointment in the West 
Indies. He embarked from New York 
to visit the place of his future residence 
but never reached his destination. The 
ship on which he sailed was lost with 
all on board. 

One little human touch alone re- 
mains. During the time he was inear- 
cerated in the Spanish prison at Omoa, 
he employed his time in carving with 
his knife an elaborate set of chess men. 
These were presented to Miss Bard on 
their engagement and were preserved 
by her until the day of her death in 
1840. Then by a series of singularly 
fortuitous circumstances, they were 
conveyed to Jeremiah’s mother, the 
widow of the Chief Justice, then resid- 
ing in Toronto, in her eighty-fifth 
veat. 
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The Strategy of Hezekiah John is written by a woman. 


No man could write such 


a story. It requires the finer and more sensitive hand of a woman,—and the heart 


and head as well. 
interesting as it is charming. 


It is a story of children and presents a phase of child life as 


By Clara Odell Lyon 


IN the matter of nomenclature, Mrs. 
Gibbs was strictly just. “The first boy 
named after your father and mine, 
John; the first girl, after your mother 
and mine—a name from each family,” 
she had said to her husband. So when 
the initial baby made its appearance 
the naming of her was quickly accom- 
plished. ‘The same impartiality was 
shown with the two succeeding daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Gibbs being not at all dis- 
turbed by the strange combinations re- 
sulting from sentimentalism on the one 
side and religion on the other. She 
liked to do things easily, and what me- 
thed could be simpler than the one she 
had chosen? Why, she had known 
some people worry a full six months 
over finding a suitable name for a child 
—as rf it mattered! She shortened 
Pearl Hepzibar, Cordelia Mary, and 
Arethusa Ruth to Leppy, Cormy, and 
Thuser—reserving the long names for 
greater force in maternal speakings-to 
-—and was satisfied. 

When the longed-for boy arrived, 
however, Mrs. Gibbs decided that he 
must bear the full weight of his name, 
Hezekiah John, and even in his ear- 
liest infancy she never spoke to him 
in any other way. 

Not so Leppy, the ten-year-old sis- 
ter. She crooned pet-names in his ear 
when she rocked him to sleep; she turn- 
ed a threatening twist of rosy lip into 
a smile with her terms of endearment, 
and lavished on the baby love-words 
without stint. Perhaps that is why, at 
six months, Hezekiah John’s little fists 
went out at sight of Leppy, and his bob- 
bing head could find no comfortable 
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place to cuddle for a nap save in the 
small crook of Leppy’s arm. 

He was a _ satisfactory baby—most 
tractable. At Leppy’s request he never 
refused to “‘pat-a-cake,” or ‘‘show-how- 
big-you-are,” or point with his dump- 
ling finger to his dab of a nose. And 
his readiness to perform these infantile 
accomplishments, as well as his bright 
blue eyes, round cheeks of delicious 
pink and white, and his curly fuzz of 
golden hair, made him beyond a doubt 
the show-baby of the tenement. 

Leppy’s — in him was without 
measure. So sure was she of his un- 
disputed first place, that she could and 
did, when occasion offered, praise the 
small charges of her friends. 

“Nice thick hair, Willy’s got,” she 
would remark condescendingly to 
Mamie Wibben, knowing full well that 
straight, heavy black locks on a nine- 
months’ child offer no comparison to 


. rings of gold. 


Or to Maggie Martin of the great 
infant struggling in her arms, “Ain’t 
he strong, though!” To which Maggie, 
who found small matter of pride or 
comfort in the wriggling twenty 
pounds, would reply: 

“Ain’t he! He'll be walking soon, 
and I’ll be glad. He ean stand alone 
now by a chair.” 

Next to Hezekiah John in Leppy’s 
affections came Miss Adams, the teacher 
of the fourth grade. She stood to the 
little girl for all that was lovely and 
good in womanhood. 

“When I grow up I’m going to be 
just like Miss Adams,” she often told 
herself, and even at eleven she began 
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to copy her in matters of dress, show- 
ing one day a very stubborn preference, 
as her mother thought, for a piece of 
blue serge over the bright laid select- 
ed for her. But when first she wore the 
sober dress, Leppy was raised to a de- 
lirium of delight to have Miss Adams 
remark: 

“You look like my little sister to- 
day.” 

Being a sympathetic teacher, Miss 
Adams knew much about Hezekiah 
John. From September, when he was 
but four months old, all through the 
school year, she learned of his advance- 
ment in the arts of babyhood. New 
teeth, his successful wrestlings with 
colic and croupy colds, his first “luh, 
luh,”—abbreviations for Leppy, with- 
out a doubt—were all sole < report- 
ed to her for congratulation. She 
knew, too, of the comparative slowness 
of the other tenement babies, and how 
“the heavy lump of a Martin infant” 
had not a single endearing trick to com- 
mend him. Yes, Miss Adams heard 
and was interested, and after some par- 
ticularly good bit of ews would say, “I 
must come to see that baby some day.” 
Then Leppy would float off in a cloud 
of happiness, from which she could see, 
as in a dream, a rosy gold-ringed cher- 
ub, doing wonderful feats before a 
wondering and admiring teacher, while 
about stood the other small nurses with 
their respective charges, who would of 
course receive some attention — Miss 
Adams not being given to hurting any 
one’s feelings—but— 





One Friday afternoon, as the child- 
ren were passing out, Miss Adams laid 
a detaining hand on Leppy’s shoulder, 
sending thereby shivers of delight 
through the child’s small frame. 

‘“Leppy dear, will you and the bab 
be at home a week from to-morrow? 
think perhaps I will come to see you 
and some of the other little girls in 
your house.” 


“Oh, yes’m, we'll be home,” answer- 
ed Leppy, her eager, flushed face show- 
ing Miss Adams how welcome she 
would be. 

“T want to see Hezekiah John, you 
know. I haven’t heard anything of that 
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wonderful baby for quite a while. I 
suppose he’s walking, too. Maggie’s 
baby took several steps yesterday, she 
told me. Aren’t they cunning when 
they first learn to toddle!’’ went on 
Miss Adams innocently. 

“Yes’m,” stammered the child 
again. 

“Well, good-by, dear,” smiled the 
teacher. And Leppy went off, her joy 
drowned in the fierce waves of jealous 
that surged through her. Hezekiah 
John could not take a step—not a step 
—and that Martin baby—that—that 
dumb, stupid, lump baby that never 
could do a thing—was walking! And 
Miss Adams had said they looked so 
cunning when they toddled. A great 
determination seized her. Before the 
week was out Hezekiah John should 
learn to toddle. 


It was a hard week for the baby. 
To begin with, his sister developed a 
surprising firmness and a remarkable 
inconsistency of behavior. [It commenc- 
ed when she stood him by a chair, and 
after he had with considerable difficulty 
acquired a comfortable balance, so that 
he could amuse himself with the cord 
of the cushion, she immediately pushed 
the chair a little, so that the balancing 
had to be done all over again. And 
this she repeated at frequent intervals 
the whole of one day, paying no atten- 
tion to the many beseeching looks he 
sent her. His legs were tired, oh, so 
tired, when night came, but he was 
glad, thinking of the next day, that 
the balancing was becoming less diffi- 
cult. 

But the next day brought new trials. 
Leppy stood him alone in a corner. And 
when he remained there, sweet and 
obedient, she frowned. If he slid to 
the floor, he was immediately jerked— 
yes, jerked—up again. If he made 
ready to cry at this unkind treatment 
on the part of his Leppy, she would 
show that her love for him was still 
unchanged, by producing a cracker or 
a lump of sugar. 

Once he was so tired he could endure 
it no longer, especially with his sister 
and a peppermint stick a few feet away. 
He tried to come out of the corner 
where Leppy seemed determined to keep 
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him, and took a step in her direction— 
when, to his surprise, she seized him 
and covered him with kisses, as though 
she was glad to have him in her arms 
again. Very foolish of her, when all 
she had to he was to pick him up and 
be happy. 

After various experiments, Hezekiah 
John found out that leaving the corner, 
not by sliding to the floor and creeping 
out, but by making a lunge in the direc- 
tion of his sister, was invariably re- 
warded; and matters then became con- 
siderably easier for both of them. For, 
as stated before, Hezekiah was a tract- 
able baby, and, when he found that 
Leppy preferred three or four steps to 
two, before he tumbled, he tried to do 
as she desired, and even succeeded in a 
few day’s time in taking five. 


Miss Adams’s sense of self-import- 
ance, if she had any, would have Sion 
much gratified, could she have known 
of Leppy’s preparations for her coming. 
Mrs. Gibbs had a business engagement 
which took her from home every Satur- 
day, so her eldest daughter was left in 
charge, and from early morning till 
noon Leppy cleaned — the floor, the 
windows, the little girls, and herself. 
The baby’s scrubbing was left to the last 
minute; and just as the clock struck 
two—Miss Adams having thoughtfully 
set an exact time for her visit at quar- 
ter past—Leppy thrust Hezekiah John’s 
fat arms through the sleeves of his best 
white dress, and his fat feet into a pair 
of new shoes, which were her crowning 
achievement, the purchase of which had 
required the greatest diplomacy on her 

art. Then, with the ee held tight 
in her arms, she took her place at the 
window to watch for teacher’s coming. 

Scarcely less excited were the little 
sisters, who hardly waited to announce, 
“Here she comes!” before they were 
off and down the stairs, that they might 
lose as little as possible of the happen- 
ings of the day. As Miss Adams made 
her ascent from apartment to apart- 
ment, they made flying and breathless 
trips to report their observations to the 
walting Leppy. 

Mrs. Ellerhost had on her new dress. 
Willy Martin was wearing I’reda’s lock- 
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et, but his dress wasn’t near so nice as 
Hezekiah John’s. Teacher had a thing 
to take pictures with—yes, and an um- 
brella with a silver handle. The Martin 
baby walked all the way from the table 
to the door to meet the teacher—and 
she kissed him. 


Leppy listened with complacence. | 


And indeed Hezekiah John fully justi- 
fied his sister’s faith in him. He was a 
model of infantile behavior, and Miss 
Adams was fervent in his praise, warm- 
ing Letty’s heart to the very core. 

“And now let me see him walk. Or 
no, can’t we take him up on the roof? 
I want to take his picture, and must 
have strong sunlight.” 

Miss Adams picked up the heavy 
baby, who settled down contentedly in 
her arms, and followed the guidance 
of the three little girls to the broad flat 
roof of the tenement. Here Hezekiah 
John was put down in a sort of corner 
in an irregularity built chimney. 

“IT must take a picture of him walk- 
ing,” said Miss Adams. ‘He has done 
everything else—and now for his latest 
accomplishment.” 

It was a great moment. The baby 
poised, ready, against the chimney; 
Leppy, expectant, a few feet away to 
the right; Miss Adams, all attention, to 
the left. 

Leppy held out her arms invitingly. 

“Come, honey-bun,”’ she enticed. 
“Come to your Leppy.” Honey-bun 
smiled and wriggled his little body on 
his turned-in toes. 

“Oh, wait till I fix his feet,’ and 
Leppy sprang to correct this defect in 
arrangement. ‘The small squares of pa- 
tent leather were turned duly out, as 
offering a better balance to a diminutive 
person of instability, and Leppy crawl- 
ed hopefully back to her former posi- 
tion. 

“Come, sweetness, come get the candy 
sister’s got.” But neither the saccharine 
appellation nor the saccharine offering 
moved Hezekiah John. 

Miss Adams purred her entreaties. 
too, but all were unavailing. 

Well did Hezekiah John know what 
was expected of him; but he knew, too, 
the impossibility of success. It was a 
strange world! Why, if Leppy wanted 
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him to walk—why had she put stiff new 
shoes on his feet, when everyone knows 
that walking is the hardest thing a baby 
has to do? Better no attempt than an 
ignominious failure. 

Now Hezekiah John had one accom- 
plishment of which Leppy had never 
taken much account. A pucker of lips 
with the lower thrust out, and a sudden 
wrinkling of his face meant tears, and 
tears argued unhappiness. But, never- 
theless, there never was a baby who 
could send out a curl of rosy lip with 
a whimper so deliciously as Hezekiah 
John. 

It was'all that remained to him to do, 
and he would do it as best he could. 
The only way to end the torture was to 
ery. The rough chimney walls were 
giving way beneath his outspread 
palms; the smooth floor beneath his 
slippery shoes. He raised one patent- 
leathered foot in protest, a curve of 
dewy red shelved out, and Hezekiah 
John’s face puckered in an adorable 
whimper. Then he sat down very sud- 
denly, and gave vent to an expression of 
grieved and abused babyhood. 

But not before Miss Adams had seiz- 
ed her black box and snapped it at him; 
not before Leppy, her heart bursting 
with wounded pride, broke down and 
eried. Then, to her amazement, she 
heard her teacher’s voice, laughing in 
delight, and Hezekiah John’s answer- 


‘anything so utterly dear. 
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ing > Truly, it is a strange 
world! Leppy thought so. The same 
thing, too, had sometimes occurred to 
Miss Adams. 

“Oh, Leppy, this adorable baby! You 
didn’t see him, did you? Never was 
I got his 
picture, Leppy. I’m going to use it for 
the article [’ m writing. In a magazine 
you know—his picture in a magazine. 

Miss Adams was in an abandonment 
of joy. She was sitting on the roof, 
hugging and jumping the gurgling 
baby, who crowed and kicked his feet, 
now liberated from the offending 
shoes. 

“They hurt him so, the darling, no 
wonder he couldn’t walk. Here, dear, 
he wants you.” 

She balanced Hezekiah John on his 
crumpled cotton feet, and the baby 
without more ado took two steps and fell 
in Leppy’s lap—a lesser triumph swal- 
lowed up in the greater. 

Hezekiah John that night was rocked 
to sleep by a happy Leppy. 

“Just think, lovey dear, to be in ¢ 
book some day your picture in ¢ 
book!” 

Hezekiah John gazed into his sis- 
ter’s face with knowing eyes; a know- 
ing smile was on his baby lips. 

“Oh, honey-bun,” exclaimed Leppy 
in sudden enlightenment, “I believe, 
I do believe, you did it all on purpose.” 


S © 





The Message of the Dew-Drop 


Why art thou sad? I heard the dew-drop say. 

Why is thy spirit weary at the break of day? 

Seest thou not the sun? In glory doth he rise, 

To me he bringeth death, but life to all besides. 
Should I then lament, my fleeting hours repine? 

Ah no, my loss is gain if still through me he shine. , 


Well spoken little dew-drop, the answer now is plain. 
What others reap in blessing, we often sow in pain. 
Let me too be unselfish, in shelter I’ll not stay, 

If my poor transient comfort keep others from the day. 


—W, J, Holliday, 
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The Age of The Business Man 


Elbert Hubbard, the writer and lecturer, and Editor of the Fra and 
Philistine, has joined the staff of MacLean’s as a regular contributor. Each 
month he will write an article specially for this magazine, probably along 
business lines. The opening contribution on the ‘‘Age of the Business 
Man,’’ is presented herewith. 


By Elbert Hubbard 


THE Honorable Mark Anthony made a little speech at the funerail 
of the late Julius Cesar, wherein he paid a great compliment to 
his subject. 

Among other pleasant things reported by the press, Mr. An- 
thony said, “He brought many captives home to Rome whose 
ransoms did the general coffers fill.” 

Julius Caesar knew only one way to make money, and that 
was to hold somebody up. He knew how to use the taxing power 
of the State, and if the parties taxed did not respond:he knew how 
to go after them and collect the amount due. 

He fined one concern in Gaul twenty-nine million sesterces, 
and collected it on a body attachment, vulgarly called kidnapping. 

Julius Caesar was a lawyer, and, as a rule, a lawyer knows 
only one way to make money—and that is to get yours. 

The business man of to-day is a creator, a builder and an 
economist. He who thinks otherwise is a Marxian Socialist and 
a small-bore petty diplodocus. 

The only way to make money is to render a service for human- 
ity: to supply something that people want, and to carry things 
from where they are plentiful to where they are needed. 

He who confers the greatest service at the least expense is the 
man whom we will crown with honor and clothe with riches. 

Any other policy is running on its rim on the high clutch, 
headed for the cliff. 

We live in an age of business. Economics is fast becoming 
a science. 

There is only one sin, and that is waste. 

And disuse and misuse are both forms of waste. 

The hest brains of the world are at work now endeavoring to 
eliminate lost motion and take up the economice slack. 

The men who are making the biggest fortunes are making 
their money out of by-products. 
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That is to say, the thing that was onee thrown away and dis- 
carded is now being coined into cash. 

Half of the population in America are engaged in farming. 
Farming is a primal need, because we get our food out of the 
soil. Next to food, love is the chief requisite, and no man is 
loving, lovely or lovable who is on half-rations. 

Richard Cobden put this concisely when he said: “The 
ratio of marriages keeps pace with the price of corn.” Only well- 
fed people are capable of love, and a corn-fed product is always 
prosperous. Next to farming in importance comes transporta- 
tion, because a thing has to be at a certain place at a certain time 
in order to possess value. The railroads bridge time and annihi- 
late space. 

The third most important thing in the world is manufacturing, 
which is taking raw products and combining them into forms of 
use and beauty. 

The fourth most important thing is distribution. Our great 
cities are centres where vast warehouses are located, and these 
warehouses gather together the products of the farm, the factory, 
the mine and the sea, and distribute them to the millions who 
need them. aata 

The fifth most important thing in the world is banking. The 
banker is one who takes the savings of the people and loans out 
again a certain per cent. of these savings to the people who can 
use money to make more money. Statistics show that, with a 
fair capital to start on, the banker can safely loan out 85 per 
cent. of his deposits, and at all times stand ready to meet the 
checks of his customers. 

Banking is a great move in economics, as it keeps money ac- 
tive instead of allowing it to be stored away in the ginger jar and 


in the unsafe and unsanitary clock, where the mice and cock- — 


roaches do congregate and thieves break through and steal you to 
a standstill. 

The sixth most important thing in the world is advertising, 
and advertising is telling who you are, where you are, and what 
you have to offer the world in the way of service or commodity. 
The only man who should not advertise is the man who has 
nothing to offer, and such a person is a dead one—whether he 
knows it or not. For him, Charon’s mud-scow is grating on the 
sands, and the boom of the surf can be heard just beyond the 
harbor-bar. 




















Held Up 


This littie story, ‘‘Held Up,’’ is from the pen of one of the most popular of 
American short-story writers—a writer whose work appears frequently in the leading 
publications. The entire action centres around a wedding present—a substantial 
check—but the honor and happiness of two families are involved, to say nothing of 


the contracting parties of the marriage. 


The unusual way in which the crisis is met 


provides ample scope for a tale both clever and romantic. 


By Thomas L. Masson 


KOYTE, engaged to the richest girl in 
the town, was supremely happy. 

Not necessarily because she was rich, 
but because he loved her. They were to 
be married to-morrow. 

For several weeks before a man is ac- 
tually married—especially when he is 
marrying a very popular girl—he is 
more or less of a nonentity. But upon 
this eve of the ceremony there had come 
a lull. Everything had been arranged; 
everybody was waiting; and she had 
telephoned him to come up and see her 
and to have, as she expressed it, “‘a quiet 
half-hour all to themselves.” 

She came into the room almost 
breathlessly a moment after Koyte him- 
self had entered in obedience to her 
summons. 

“Isn’t it grand, Jack?” she said. 
“Just look at what Papa has given us 
for a wedding present!” 

She showed him a check on a lead- 
ing bank for fifty thousand dollars 
made out to her order. 

Jack Koyte was himself by no means 
a poor man, his father having long 
held a very comfortable berth in one 
of the largest trust companies; but he 
staggered a little at the sight of the 
check. 

“That’s splendid, Margy!” he ex- 
claimed. “The governor has always 
been good to you, hasn’t he? But 
then, we really didn’t need it. You 
know, ” he added proudly, “I can al- 
ways ‘support you, although possibly I 
may not have as much—— 
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She put the check over his lips. 

“Don’t say another word, Jack,” she 
said. “It’s all right. We'll take this 
money and put it away for a rainy day. 
You had better take it yourself. Here.” 

She ran over to the desk and wrote 
her name on the back and handed it to 
him. 

“You take it,” she said, “and put it 
in the bank. I don’t know anything 
about those things: and you had better 
have charge of it for the present.” 

Jack Kovyte hesitated. He felt diffi- 
dent about accepting the responsibility 
She saw his embarrassment and antici- 
pated it. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. “TI will ask 
you for it again; but I’m so excited 
about this whole affair that I don’t 
want to think about that just now. I’ve 
had an awful time with the brides 

maids. You know the colors didn’t 

match, and at the I: 

Koyte stopped her with a kiss. For 
him there was more important business 
than the details of a wedding ceremony, 
which he regarded from his man’s 
point of view as being entirely super- 
fluous, any way. Besides, his time was 
short. 

An hour later he walked up the steps 
of his own home. Everything was 
quiet inside. He went upstairs to his 
room for a moment, and then came 
down again. He heard voices in the 
library. He recognized them. He en- 
tered. 

His father and his mother were sit- 
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ting together somewhat closer than usu- 
al, and talking in low voices. Jack, ab- 
sorbed in his own happiness, didn’t no- 
tice anything unusual. He didn’t see 
that his father’s head was slightly bent. 

“Well, what do you think?” he ex- 
claimed. “Maybe Margy’s governor 
hasn’t done the handsome thing! By 
Jove, I can’t get over it! Of course [ 
knew he would give Margy a nice pres- 
ent; but just look at this!” 

He threw the check down on _ the 
table. 

His father turned his head quickly 
and his eye fastened on the check. 
Then he looked at Jack, who for the 
first time suddenly realized that some- 
thing had happened. 

“What’s up?” 

Jack’s mother spoke. 

“Something terrible,”’ she said quiet- 
ly. “You had better tell him, Arthur,” 
she said, as she turned to her husband. 


Jack looked at them wonderingly. 
He had never seen such a look upon 
his father’s face. 

“T am ruined,” said the old man. 

“Ruined?” 

“Yes. And that isn’t the worst of it 
either. I’ve disgraced you all.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I got involved in a deal the 
other day. It was a put-up job. I can 
see it now that it is over. At any rate, 
I used some of the bank’s funds, and I 
couldn’t make good. To-morrow morn- 
ing they are bound to discover it, and 
it will be all over.” 

“Ts it true?” asked Jack, looking at 
his mother. 

“Yes. Your father tried to keep it 


from me when he came home; but 
? ‘ 


“T couldn’t,” said the old man. 

He went on, slowly telling the de- 
tails of the transaction. Jack listened 
mechanically. He was so paralyzed 
with the news that he hadn’t recovered 
his faculties. But when his father had 
finished, he said: 

“Does any one know about this?” 

“Not a living soul except you and 
your mother.” 

“But don’t some of the directors sus- 
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pect it? Isn’t Margy’s father on the 
board?” 

“Yes; but it would be impossible for 
anybody to know about it, as the loss 
isn’t even suspected. But to-morrow 
afternoon the papers will contain every- 
thing. I can see the head-lines now.” 

So could Jack. 

There was a silence. 

The old gentleman nervously moved 
his hands back and forth and twitched 
his chair. His eyes wandered. Sud- 
denly they went down on the check 
that Jack had placed upon the table. 
It was upside down. Tle saw an en- 
dorsement. He straightened up a little 
and looked at his son. 

“Tid she endorse that check to you?” 
he asked. 

“Tau 

“What’s the amount.” 

“Fifty thousand.” 

There was another silence. 

The great ormolu clock over the 
inantel ticked solemnly. 

At last Jack spoke. 

“How much would pull you out of 
this hole, Dad?” he asked. 

“Fifty thousand.” 

The old man turned and looked at 
him steadily for half a minute. Only 
for an instant did his gaze relax, when 
it rested rather furtively upon the face 
of his wife. Then he said: 

“TI don’t suppose you could get mar- 
ried, Jack, after this thing comes out. 
You see, we can’t keep it longer than to- 
morrow morning, when the exchange 
opens. Had you thought of that?” 

CoV on? 

Jack looked at his mother. 

She got up. 

Jack had seen the same look upon 
her face when, during his boyhood, she 
had had occasion to punish him; or 
when she had discharged some servant. 


“Well, it’s a good thing I was here!” 
she said sharply. “I declare, if you men 
are not all alike. you haven’t got any 
more courage than a couple of scare- 
crows. Why, I actually believe that 
you would have done it!” 


Her husband looked at her, his hand 
trembling slightly as it lay on the arm 
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of the chair. His aristocratic old face 
began to show reproach. 

‘Now, Mary,” he protested feebly, 
“you know perfectly well that I had no 
such thought.” 


“Nonsense! You don’t suppose I have 
lived: with you all these years without 
knowing you. You always did have a 
weak spot in you, any way. Now, you 
would have taken that check and used 
the money and saved yourself. But 
you, Jack——” 

She held up her finger at her son. 

“T had expected better things of 
you. You would have let your father 
use that money and help him out so 
yeu could get married to-morrow.” 

Jack’s blood began to mount to his 
face. He had a strain of his mother’s 
temper. 


“Mother,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you have 
no right to say a thing like that! Of 
course, I shouldn’t have done anything 
of the sort! Absurd! Preposterous!”’ 


His mother went to him and put her 
arms about him. 

“Do you suppose, my boy,” she said, 
“that I don’t know what you are? 
Haven’t I been fighting that particular 
thing in you all vour life? Oh my! 
but I’m glad I caught your father when 
he came home to-night and got it out 
of him! If you two had met without 
me—wel]——”’ 


“But what do you expect me to do?” 
said Jack defiantly. 

She took up the check, folded it care- 
fully, and handed it back to him. 

“You go right back to Margy, return 
this check to her, and tell her the truth. 
Then if she wants to marry you-—” 

Their eyes met. 

Jack took the check and sidled out 
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He went down the steps 
to the corner, got a taxicab, and in fif- 
teen minutes was ringing the door-bell 


of the door. 


at Margy’s house. It was nearly mid- 

night, and he had to wait. But at last 

she came—an animated interrogation 
int. 

“What is the matter?” she said. 

“T came to bring you back this 
check. My father is mixed up in a fin- 
ancial transaction, and the whole thing 
will be disclosed to-morrow. We shall 
unquestionably be disgraced, and I’ve 
come to explain the whole thing to you’ 
so that you won’t have to marry me. 
simply had to do it to-night.” — 

In reply, Margy went up to him and 
put her arms about his neck. 

“You silly old thing!” she said. 
“Don’t you suppose we knew all about 
that? Father found it out. That’s the 
reason he gave me the check and told 
me to turn it over to you. You see, he’s 
one of the directors, and he realizes that 
it wasn’t your father’s fault; but of 
course he had to save him at. this criti- 
cal moment.” 

Jack straightened himself up. The 
same look of reproach came over his 
face that his father had displayed a 
short time before toward his mother. 
His voice rang stern. 

“You don’t think there are any cir- 
cumstances under which I would accept 
that check, do you?” he said. “I would 
die first! How can you think such a 
thing?” 

Margy laughed. 

“Well, of course I knew you would- 
n’t,” she replied, “because I have such 
faith in you; but, to save my life, Jack, 
T couldn’t tell you the truth! I was just 
dying to see how you would really act 
under such circumstances.”’ 
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Between Two Thieves 


By Richard Dehan 


1X—(Continued ) 


Sheep as black as the gritstone on the 
Peakshire hills were feeding there, scat- 
tered all about us—lower down an old 
white-haired shepherd was trying to 
collect them ; his dog, one of the shaggy, 
long-haired, black- -and-white English 
breed that drives and guards _ sheep, 
seemed not to know its business. Berth- 
am spoke of that; and the shepherd ex- 
plained in his patois that the dog was 
not his, but had been borrowed of a 
neighbor—a misfortune had happened 
to his own. It had got the worst in a 
desperate fight with another dog, a 
combat a outrance, fought perhaps in 
defence of its master’s sheep; it was in- 
jured past cure: he thought he would 
fetch up a cord later, from ithe farm 
whose thatched roofs we could see down 
in the valley below, and put the un- 
lucky creature out of its pain. We 
thought we might be able to do some- 
thing to prevent that execution, so 
Bertham and I went to the shed, an 
affair of hurdles and poles and bunches 
of heather. such as our Breton shep- 
herds of Finistere and the Cotes du 
Nord build to shelter them from the 
weather. 

“The dog was lying in a pool of 
blood on the beaten earth floor. A 
shoulder and the throat were terribly 
mangled, a fore-leg had been bitten 
through; one would have said the crea- 
ture had been worried by a wolf rather 
than a dog of its own breed. And she 
was sitting on the ground beside it, 
holding its bloody head in her lap.” 





Sig. 3 


De Moulny’s eyes blinked as though 
the Director’s blazing beds of gilliflow- 
ers and calceolarias, geraniums and 
mignonette, had dazzled them. Hector 
asked, with awakening interest ina 
story which had not at first promised 
much: 

“Who was she?” 

De Moulny stuck his chin out, and 
stated in his didactic way: 

“She was the type of jewne personne 
of whom my grandmother would have 
approved.” 

“A young girl!” grumbled Hector, 
who at this period esteemed the full- 
blown peony of womanhood above the 
opening rosebud. He shrugged one 
shoulder so contemptuously that de 
Moulny was nettled. 

“One might say to you, “There are 
young girls and young girls.’ ”’ | 

“This ohe was charming, then?” 
Hector’s waning interest began to burn 
up again. 

“Certainly, no! For,” said de Moul- 
ny authoritatively, ‘to be charming 
you must desire to charm. This young 
girl was innocent of any thought of co- 
quetry. And—if you ask me whether 
she was beautiful, I should give you 
again the negative. Beauty—the beauty 
of luxuriant hair, pale, silken brown, 
flowing, as a young girl’s should, loose- 
ly upon shoulders rather meagre; the 
beauty of an exquisite skin, fresh, clear 
burned like a nectarine on the oval 
cheeks where the sun had touched it; 
beauty of eyes, those English eyes of 
blue-grey, more lustrous than brilliant, 
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banded about the irises with velvety 
black, widely opened, thickly lashed— 
these she possessed, with features much 
too large for beauty, with a form too un- 
developed even to promise grace. But 
the quality or force that marked her 
out, distinguished her from others of 
her age and sex, I have no name for 
that!” 

“No?” Hector, not in the least in- 
terested, tried to look so, and apparent- 
ly succeeded. De Moulny went on: 

“No!—nor would you. Suppose you 
had met the Venerable Jeanne d’Arc in 
her peasant kirtle, driving her sheep or 
cows to pasture in the fields about Dom- 
remy in the days before her Voices 
spoke and said: ‘7’hou, Maid, art des- 
tuned to deliver France!’ Or—what if 
you had seen the Virgins of the Temple 
at Jerusalem pass singing on their way 
to the tribune surrounded with balcon- 
ies, where while the Morning Sacrifice 
burned upon the golden Altar to the 
fanfare of the silver trumpets, they be- 
sought God Almighty, together with all 
Israel, for the speedy coming of the 
Saviour of mankind. Would 
not One among them, draped in her 
simple robe of hyacinth blue, covered 
with the white, plainly-girdled tunic, 
a veil of Syrian gauze upon her golden 
hair, have brought you the conviction 
that She, above all women you had ever 
seen, was destined, marked out, set 
apart, created to serve a peculiar pur- 
pose of her Creator, stamped with His 
stamp——” 

The hard blue eyes, burning now, en- 
countered Hector’s astonished gape, 
and their owner barked out: ‘“‘What are 
you opening your mouth so wide 
about?” | 

Hector blurted out: 

‘“‘Why—what for? Because you said 
that a raw English girl nursing a dying 
sheep-dog on a mountain in Peakshire 
reminded you of the Maid of Orleans 
and Our Blessed Lady !” 

“And if I did?” 

“But was she not English? 

A Protestant? .a heretic?” 

“Many of the Saints were heretics— 
until Our Lord called them,” said de 


Moulny, with that fanatical spark burn- 
ing in his blue eye. ‘But He had chos- 
en them before He called. They bore 
the seal of His choice.” 

“Perhaps you are right. No doubt 
you know best. It is you who are to be 
——” Hector broke off. 

“You were going to finish: ‘It is you 
who are to be a priest, not me! . . .” 
de Moulny said, with the veins in his 
heavy forehead swelling, and a twitch- 
ing muscle jerking down his pouting 
underlip. 

“1 forget what I was going to say,” 
declared Hector mendaciously, and 
piled Ossa upon Pelion by begging de 
Moulny to go on with his story. “It 
interested hugely,” he said, even as he 
struggled to repress the threatening 
yawn. 

“What is there to tell?” grumbled de 
Moulny ungraciously. ‘She was there, 
that is all—with the dog that had been 
hurt. A pony she had ridden was graz- 
ing at the back of the shed, its bridle 
tied to the pommel of the saddle. 
Bertham approached her and saluted 
her; he knew her, it seems, and pre- 
sented me. She spoke only of the dog 
—looked at nothing but the dog! She 
could not bear to leave it, in case it 
should be put to death by the master 
it could serve no more. .. .” 

Ilector interrupted, for de Moulny’s 
voice had begun to sound as though he 
were talking in his sleep: 

“Tell me her name.” 

“Her name is Ada Merling.” 


Even on de Moulny’s French tongue 
the name was full of music; is came 
to Hector’s ear like the sudden sweet 
gurgling thrill that makes the idler 
straying beneath low-hanging, green 
hazel-branches upon a June morning 
in an English wood or lane, look up 
and catch a glimpse of the golden bill 
and the gleaming, black-plumaged 
head, before their owner, with a defiant 
“tuck-tuck!” takes wing, with curious 
slanting flight. The boy had a picture 
of the blackbird, not of the girl, in his 
mind, as de Moulny went on: 


“True, the dog seemed at the last 
gasp, but if it were possible to stop the 
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bleeding, she said, there might be a 
chance, who knew? It had occurred to 
her that cold-water applications might 
check the flow of blood. ‘We will try, 
and see, Mademoiselle,’ said I.” 


De Moulny’s tone was one of fatuous 
self-satisfaction. 


“A rusty tin saucepan is lying in a 
corner of the shed. This I fill with 
water from a little spring that trickles 
down the cliff behind us. We con- 
tribute handkerchiefs. Bertham and I 
hold the dog while she bathes the torn 
throat and shoulder, and bandages 
them. Remains the swollen leg. It 
occurs to me that fomerxtations of hot 
water might be of use there; I mention 
this idea. ‘Good! good!’ she cries, ‘we 
will make a fire and heat some.’ She 
sets to collecting the dry leaves and 
sticks that are scattered in a corner. 
Bertham makes a pile of these, and at- 
tempts to kindle it with fuses.” A 
smile of ineffable conceit curved de 
Moulny’s flabby pale cheeks and 
quirked the corners of his pouting lips. 
“He burns matches and he loses his 
temper: there is no other result. Then 
I stepped forward, bowed. ‘Per- 
mit me, Mademoiselle, to show you 
how we arrange these things in my 
country.’ De Moulny’s tone was so 
infinitely arrogant, his humility so evi- 
dently masked the extreme of bump- 
tiousness, that Hector wondered how 
the athletic Bertham endured it with- 
out knocking him down? 


“So I hollow a fireplace in the floor, 
with a pocket-knife and a piece of slate, 
devise a flue at each corner, light the 
fire—which burns, one can conceive, to 
a marvel. . She has meanwhile re- 
filled the rusty saucepan at the little 
spring; she sets it on, the water boils, 
when it occurs to us that we have no 
more handkerchiefs. But the shep- 
herd’s linen blouse hangs behind the 
shed-door; at her bidding we tear that 
into strips. ... All is done that can 
be done; we bid Mademoiselle Merling 
au revoir. She will ride home present- 
ly when her patient is a little easier, 
she says. We volunteer to remain; she 
declines to allow us. She thanks us for 


our aid in a voice that has the clear 
ring of crystal—I can in no other way 
describe it! When I take my leave, I 
desire to kiss her hand. She permits 
me very gracefully; she speaks French, 
too, with elegance, as she asks where I 
learned to make a fireplace so cleverly? 


“We are taught these things,’ I say 
to her, ‘at the Royal School of Tech- 
nical Military Instruction, in my Paris. 
For we do not think one qualified for 
being an officer, Mademoiselle, until he 
has learned all the things that a pri- 
vate should know.’ Then it was that 
Bertham made that celebrated coq-d- 
Vane about its being bad form to do 
servant’s work well. You should have 
seen the look she gave him. Sapristi! 


—with a surprise in it that cut to the 


quick. She replies: ‘Servants should 
respect and look up to us, and not 
despise us: and how can they look up 
tc us if we show ourselves less capable 
than they? When I am older I mean 
to have a great house full of sick peo- 
ple to comfort and care for and nurse. 
And everything that has to be done for 
them I will learn to do with my own 
hands!’ My sister Viviette would have 
said: ‘When I grow up I shall have a 
riviere of pearls as big as pigeons’ eggs,’ 
or ‘I shall drive on the boulevards and 
in the Bois in an ivory-panelled bar- 
ouche.’ Then I ask a stupid question: 
‘Is it that you are to be a Sister of 
Charity, Mademoiselle?’ She answers, 
with a look of surprise: ‘Can no one but 
a nun care for the sick?’ I return: ‘In 
France, Mademoiselle, our sick-nurses 
are these holy women. They are wel- 
come everywhere: in private houses and 
in public hospitals, in time of peace: 
and in the time of war you will find 
them in the camp and on the battle- 
field. Your first patient is a soldier 
wounded in war,’ I say to her, pointing 
to the dog. ‘Perhaps it is an augury of 
the future?’ 


“*War is a terrible thing,’ she an- 
swers me, and grows pale, and her great 
eyes are fixed as though they look upon 
a corpse-strewn battle-field. ‘I hope 
with all my heart that I may never see 
it!’ ‘But a nurse must become inured 
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to ugly and horrible sights, Mademois- 
elle’ I remind her. She replies: ‘T 
shall find courage to endure them when 
T become a nurse.” Then Bertham 
blurts out in his brusque way: “But you 
never will! Your people would not al- 
low it. Wait and see if I am not right?’ 
She returns to him, with a smile, half 
child’s, half woman’s, guileless and 
subtle at the same time, if you can un- 
derstand that? ‘We will wait—and 
you will see.” 

De Moulny’s whisper had dwindled 
to a mere thread of sound. He had 
long forgotten Hector, secretly pining 
for the end of a story that appeared to 
him as profoundly dull as intermin- 
ably long; and, oblivious of the other’s 
martyrdom, talked only to himself. 

““We will wait and you will see... . 
You have the courage of your convic- 
tions, Mademoiselle,’ I tell her, ‘and 
courage always succeeds.’ She says in 
that erystal voice: ‘When things, stones 
or other obstacles, are piled up in front 
of you to prevent vour getting through 
a gap in the dyke, you don’t push be- 
cause you might topple them all over, 
and kill somebody on the other side; 
and you don’t pull because you might 
bring them all down on your own head. 
You lift the stones away. one at a time; 
and by-and-by you see light through a 
little hole and then the hole gets 
bigger. and there is more and more 
light.”. .. There IT interpose. : 
‘But if the stones to be moved are too 
big for such little hands, Mademois- 
elle?’ And she answers, looking at 
them eravely: ‘My hands are not little. 
And if they were, there would always 
be men to lift the things that are too 
heavy, and do the things that are too 
hard.’ 

““Men or boys, Mademoiselle?’ I 
question. Then she gives me her hand 
once more. “Thank you, M. de Moul- 


nv! TI will not forget it was you who 
built the fireplace, and helped to hold 
the dog.’ And Bertham was so jealous 
that he would not speak to me during 
the whole ride home!” 

Upon that note of exultation the 
story ended. To Hector the recital had 
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been of unmitigated dullness. Nothing 
but his loyalty to de Moulny had kept 
him from wriggling on his ‘chair; had 
checked the yawns that had threatened 
to unhinge his youthful jaws. Now he 
was guilty of an offence beside which 
vawning would have been _pardonable. 
He opened his black eyes in a stare of 
youthful, insufferable curiosity, and 
called out in his shrill young pipe: 

“Jealous, do you say! Why, was he 
in love with her as well as you?” 

De Moulny’s muscles jerked. He al- 
most sat up in bed. A moment he re- 
mained glaring over the basket, speech- 
less and livid with rage. Then he cried 
out furiously: 

“Go away! Leave me! Go!—do 
you hear?” 

And as Hector rose in dismay and 
stood blankly gaping at the convulsed 
and tragic face, de Moulny plucked the 
pillow from behind his head, and hurl- 
ed that missile of low comedy at the 
cruel eyes that stung, and fell back 
upon the bolster with a ery of pain that 
froze the luckless blunderer to the mar- 
row. Hector fled then, as Sister Ed- 
ouard Antoine, summoned from her 
colloquy in the passage by the sound, 
came hurrying back to the bedside. 
Looking back as he plunged through 
the narrow, black swing-doors—doors 
very much like two coffin-lids on 
hinges, set up side by side, he saw the 
Sister bending over the long heaving 
body on the bed, solicitude painted on 
the mild face framed in the starched- 
white linen coif; and heard de Moul- 
ny’s muffled sobbing, mingled with her 
a: consoling tones. 

Why should de Moulny shed tears? 
Did he really hate the idea of being a 
priest? And if so, would he be likely 
to love his friend Dunoisse, who had. 
with a broken foil, pointed out the way 
that ended in the seminary, the cassock 
and the tonsure? 

d 

The savage, livid, loathing face rose 
up before Hector’s mental vision—the 
furious cry that had issued from the 
twisted lips: “Go! Leave me! Gol— 
do you hear?” still rang in the boy’s 
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ears. The look, the cry, were full of 
hate. Yet Alain had, but a moment 
before, solemnly sworn to be his friend. 
When we are very young we be- 
lieve such oaths unbreakable. 

Came Pédelaborde, and thrust a 
warty hand under Redskin’s elbow, as 
he stood frowning and pondering still, 
on the wide shallow doorstep of the In- 
firmary portico, brick-and-plaster Cor- 
inthian, elegant and chaste... . 

“Hé bien, mon ami; nous voila rec- 
onciliés? <A visit of sympathy, hein? 
It is quite proper! absolutely in rule. 

But”—Pédelaborde’s little yellow 
eves twinkled and glittered in his round 
brown face like a pair of highly pol- 
ished brass buttons, his snub nose 
cocked itself with an air of infinite 
knowingness, his bullet head of crop- 
ped black hair sparked intelligence 
from every bristle—“but—all the same, 
to call a spade a spade, saisissez? the 
trick that did the job for de Moulny is 
a dirty one. As an expert, I told you 
of it. Asa gentleman, vovez?—T hard- 
lv expected vou to use it!” 

“A trick. . . . Use it!” Hector stut- 
tered, and his round horrified stare 
would have added to de Moulny’s of- 
fence. “You dont mean—vyou cannot 
believe that I——” He choked over 
the words. 

Pédelaborde chuckled comfortably, 
thrusting his warty hands deep into the 
pockets of his baggy red serge breeches. 

“Why, just as he lunged after his 
feint, didn’t you—hein? Plump!—in 
the act to riposte, and cleverly man- 
aged, too. Suppose he believes it a 
pure accident. I am not the fellow to 
tell tales... . Honor”’—Pédelaborde 
extracted one of the warty hands on 
purpose to lay it upon his heart—“hon- 
or forbids. Now we’re on the subject 
of honor, I have positively pledged 
mine to pav Mére Cornu a trifling sum 
IT owe her—a mere matter of eight 
francs—could vou lend them until my 
uncle—hang the old skinnamalinks !— 
forks out with my allowance that is 
due?” 

“T will lend vou the money,” said 
Hector. wiping the sickly drops from 
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his wet forehead. “But—lI swear to you 
that was an accident—I slipped on a 
slug!” he added passionately. 

He had not had the heart to spend 
a frane of his own monthly allowance 
of two louis. He pulled the cash out 
of his pocket now; a handful of silver 
pieces, with one treasured napoleon 
shining amongst them, and was pick- 
ing out the eight franes from the bulk. 
when, with a pang, the barbed memory 
of his oath drove home. Perhaps these 
coins were some infinitesimal part of 
that accursed dowry. . . 

“Take it all!—keep it! T do not 
want it back!” he stammered hurried- 
ly, and thrust the wealthv handful 
upon greedy Pédelaborde so recklessly 
that the napoleon and several big silver 
coins escaped that worthy’s warty 
clutches, and dropped, ringing and 
rolling and spinning. making a tem- 
porarv Tom Tiddler’s ground of the 
Junior’s parade. 

“Paid not to split! Saperlipopette! 

Then there was no slug! He 
meant to do the thing! .. .” 

Honest Pédelaborde, pausing even in 
the congenial task of picking up gold 
and silver, straightened his hack to 
stare hard after the Redskin’s retreat- 
ing figure, and whistle with indrawn 
breath, through a gap in his front 
teeth: “Phew-w!” 

Those little yellow eves of the den- 
tist’s nephew were sharp. The brain 
behind them, though shallow. worked 
excellently in the interests of Pédela- 
borde. It occurred to him that when 
next Madame Cornu should clamor for 
the discharge of her bill for sweetstuff 
and pastry, the little affair of the trick 
fall might advantageously be men- 
tioned again. 


xX 


Alain-Joseph-Henri-Jules, cadet of 
the illustrious and ducal house of de 
Moulny, recovered of his wound, much 
to the gratification of his noble family, 
more by grace of a sound constitution 
and the faithful nursing of the Infirm- 
ary Sisters than by skill of the surgeons, 
who knew appallingly little in those 
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days of the treatment of internal 
wounds. He left the Royal School of 
Technical Military Instruction to travel 
abroad under the grandmaternal care 
of the Duchesse, for what the Chief Di- 
rector gracefully termed the “reconsti- 
tution of his health.” Later he was re- 
ported to have entered as a student at 
the Seminary of Saint Sulpice. It was 
vain to ask Redskin whether this was 
true. You got no information out of 
the fellow. He had turned sulky, the 
pupils said, since the affair of the duel, 
which invested him in the eyes even of 
the great boys of the Senior Corps, to 
which he was shortly afterwards pro- 
moted, with a luridly-tinted halo of dis- 
tinction. 

So nobody save Hector was aware that 
after the first short, stiff letter or two 
Alain had ceased to write. In silence 
the Redskin bucklered his pride. Hith- 
erto he had not permitted his love of 
study to interfere with the more serious 
business of amusement. Now he ap- 
plied himself to the acquisition of 
knowledge with a dogged, savage con- 
centration his Professors had never re- 
marked in him before. Attending one 
of the stately half-yearly School recep- 
tions, arrayed in all the obsolete but im- 
posing splendours of his gold-encrusted, 
epauletted, frogged, high-stocked uni- 
form of ceremony, adorned with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour,—an 
Imperial decoration severely ignored 
by the Monarchy,—Marshall Dunoisse 
was complimented by the General-Com- 
mandant and the Chief Director upon 
the brilliant abilities and remarkable 
progress of his son. 

“So it seems the flea of work has bit- 
ten you?” the affectionate parent vom- 
mented a few days later, tweaking Hec- 
tor’s ear in the Napoleonic manner. and 
turning upon his son the fanged and 
gleaming smile, that in conjuncvior 
with its owner’s superb height, fine 
form, boldly-cut, swarthy features, 
fierce black eyes, and luxuriant black 
whiskers, had earned for the ex-aide-de- 
camp of Napoleon I. the reputation of 
an irressistible lady-killer. 

The handsome features of the elderly 
dandy were thickened and inflamed by 
wine and good living, the limbs in the 


tight-fitting white stockinet pantaloons, 
for which he had reluctantly exchanged 
his golden-buckled knee-breeches ; the 
extremities more often encased in nar- 
row-toed, elastic-sided boots, or buckled 
pumps, than in the spurred Hessians, 
were swollen and shapeless with rheu- 
matic gout. The hyacinthe locks, or 
the greater part of them, came from the 
atelier of Michalon Milliére, His Majes- 
ty’s own hairdresser, in the Rue Fey- 
deau; the whiskers owed their Jetty 
gloss to a patent pomade invented by 
the same highly-patronised tonsorial ar- 
tist. The broad black eyes were blood- 
shot, and could blaze under their bushy 
brows at times with an ogre-like fero- 
city, but were not brilliant any more. 

Yet, from the three maids to the 
stout Bretonne who was cook, from the 
cook to Miss Smithwick,—who had 
acted in the capacity of dame de com- 
pagnie to Madame Dunoisse,—had _ be- 
come governess to her son when the 
gates of the Convent clashed once more 
behind the remorse and sorrow of that 
unhappy lady; and in these later years, 
now that Hector had outgrown her 
mild capacity for instruction, fulfilled 
the duties of housekeeper at No. 000, 
Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin,—the fe- 
male staff of the ex-military widower’s 
household worshipped Monsieur the 
Marshall. 


“Do you think papa so handsome?” 
Hector, when a very small boy, would 
pipe out boldly. ‘He has eyes that are 
always angry, even when he smiles. He 
gnashes his teeth when he laughs. He 
kicked Moustapho” (the poodle) “so 
hard in the chest with the sharp toe of 
his shiny boot, when Moustapho drop- 

ed a macaroon he did not want, that 
Moustapho cried out loud with pain. 
He bullies the men-servants and swears 
at them. He smells of Cognac, and is 
always spilling his snuff about on the 
carpets and tables, and chairs. Me, I 
think him ugly, for my part.” 

“Your papa, my Hector, possesses in 
an eminent degree those personal ad- 
vantages to which the weakness of the 
female sex renders its members fatally 
susceptible,” the gentle spinster said to 
her pupil; and she had folded her tidy 
black mittens upon her neat stomacher 
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as she said it, and shaken her prim, re- 
spectable head with a sigh, adding, as 
her mild eye strayed between the lace 
and brocade window-curtains to the 
smart, high-wheeled cabriolet waiting 
in the courtyard below; the glittering 
turn-out with the showy, high-actioned 
mare in the shafts, and the little top- 
booted, liveried, cockaded, English 
groom hanging to her nose: 

“T would that your dear mother had 
found it compatible with the fulfilment 
of her religious duties to remain at 
home. For the Domestic Affections, 
Hector, which flourish by the connubial 
fireside, are potent charms to restrain 
the too-ardent spirit, and recall the 
wandering heart.” And then Miss 
Smithwick had coughed and ended. 

She winked at much that was scan- 
dalous in the life of her idol, that prim, 
chaste, good woman; but who shall say 
that her unswerving fidelity and 
humble devotion did not act sometimes 
as a martingale? The bon-vivant, the 
gambler, the dissipated elderly buck of 
the First Napoleon’s Court, the ex- 
Adonis of the Tuileries, who never wast- 
ed time in resisting the blandishments 
of any Venus of the Court or nymph of 
the Palais Royal, respected decent 
Smithwick, was even known, at the pa- 
thetic stage of wine, to refer to her as 
the only woman who had ever under- 
stood him. 

Yet when her sister (her sole remain- 
ing relative, who lived upon a small 
annuity, in the village of Hampstead, 
near London), sustained a paralytic 
stroke, and Smithwick was recalled to 
nurse her, did that poor lady’s employ- 
er dream of providing,—out of those 
hundreds of thousands of thalers wrest- 
ed from the coffers of the Count of Wi- 
dinitz—for the old age of the faithful 
creature? You do not know Monsieur 
the Marshal if you dream he did. 

He generously paid her the quarter 
due of her annual salary of fifteen hun- 
dred frances, kissed her knuckly left 
hand with the garnet ring upon it, 
placed there by a pale young English 
curate deceased many years previously 
—for even the Smithwicks have their 
romances and their tragedies—told her 
that his “roof” was “open” to her when- 
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ever she desired to return; and bowed 
her graciously out of his library, whose 
Empire bookcases were laden with cost- 
ly editions of the classics, published by 
the Houbigants and the Chardins, 
Michaud and Buére (tomes of beauty 
that were fountains sealed to the illiter- 
ate master of the house), and whose 
walls were hung with wee engrav- 
ings by Renard and IF. Chauveau, a 
few gems from the brushes of Watteau 
and Greuze, Boucher and Mignard; 
and one or two examples of the shining 
art of the young Meissonier. 

The luxurious house in the Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin was less wholesome 
for good Smithwick’s going. But I 
fear young Hector regretted her depart- 
ure less than he should have done. 
True, the meek gentlewoman had not 
been able to teach her patron’s son very 
much. But she had at least implanted 
in him the habit of truth, and the love 
of soap-and-water and clean linen. 
Last, but not least, she had taught him 
to speak English of the educated upper 
classes with barely a trace of accent, 
whereas the Paris-residing teachers of 
the tongue of Albion were in those days, 
and too frequently are in these, emi- 
grants from the green isle adjacent; 
Miss Maloney’s, Misther Magee’s, and 
Mrs. Maguire’s; equipped with the 
thinnest of skins for imagined injuries, 
and the thickest of brogues for volu- 
ble speech, that ever hailed from Dub- 
lin or Wexford, King’s County or the 
County Cork. 

Not a servant of the household but 
had some parting gift for Smithwick— 
from the blue handkerchief full of ap- 
ples offered by the kitchen-girl, to the 
housemaid’s tribute of a crocheted lace 
fichu,; from the cook’s canary-bird, a 
piercing songster, to the green parasol 
—a sweet thing no bigger than a plate, 
with six-inch fringe and an _ ivor 
handle with a hinge, to purchase Ren 
Monsieur Brousset, the Marshal’s valet, 
Duchard the butler, and Auguste the 
coachman had clubbed francs. 

The question of a token of remem- 
brance for faithful Smithwick was a 
thorn in her ex-pupil’s pillow. You 
are to understand that Redskin, in his 
blundering, boyish way, had been try- 
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ing hard to keep inviolate the oath im- 
° mp 
posed upon him by de Moulny. The 
monthly two louis of pocket-money were 
scrupulously dropped each pay-day into 
the alms-box of the Carmelite Church 
in the Rue Vaugirard, and what a hun- 
evry glare followed the vanishing coins, 
and to what miserable shifts the boy re- 
sorted in the endeavour to earn a meagre 
pittance to supply his most pressing 
needs, and what an unjust reputation 
for stinginess and parsimony he earned, 
when it became known that he was wil- 
ling to help dull or lazy students with 
their papers for pay, you can conceive. 

Ife possessed the sum of five francs, 
umussed with difliculty after this fash- 
ion, and this represented the boy’s en- 
tire capital at this juncture. A five- 
france piece is a handsome coin, but you 
cannot buy anything handsome with 
it, that is the trouble. The discovery 
of the scene-painter Daguerre, first made 
in 1830, was not published by the 
Government of France until 1839. 
Otherwise, how the faithful heart of the 
attached Smithwick might have been 
vladdened by one of those inexpensive, 
oily-looking, semi-iridescent, strangely 
elusive portraits; into which the recipi- 
ent peered, making discoveries of fami- 
liar leading features of relatives or 
friends, hailing them with joy when 
found, never finding them all together. 

A portrait, even a pencil miniature 
with stumped shadows, its outlines fill- 
ed with the palest wash of water-colour, 
was out of the question. There was a 
silhouettist in the Rue de Chaillot. To 
this artist Hector resorted, and obtain- 
ed a black paper profile, mounted and 
glazed, and enclosed in a gilt tin frame, 
at cost of all the boy possessed in the 
world. 

That the offering was a poor one 
never occurred to simple Smithwick. 
She received it with little squeaking, 
mouse-like cries of delight, and grief, 
and admiration; she ran at the tall, 
awkward, blushing youth to kiss him, 
unaware he recoiled from the affection- 
ate dab of her cold, pink-ended nose. 

You could not say that the organ in 
question was disproportionately large, 
but its owner never managed to dispose 
of it inoffensively in the act of oscula- 
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tion. It invariably got in the eye or 
the ear of the recipient of the caress. 
A nose so chill in contact, say authori- 
ties, indicates by inverse ratio the tem- 
perature of the heart. 

Hector got leave from the School, and 
went with the poor troubled Smithwick 
to the oflice of the Minister for Foreign 
\ffairs in the Boulevard des Capucines, 
where for ten of her scanty store of 
francs she got her passport signed. 
Stout Auguste drove them in the shin 
barouche with the high-steppers 1n su- 
ver-mounted harness, to meet the red 
Calais coach at the Public Posting-Office 
in the Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, 
whither one of the stable-lads had 
wheeled Miss Smithwick’s aged, piebald 
hair-trunk, her carpet-bag, and her 
three band-boxes on a hand-truck. And 
judging by the coldness of the poor 
soul’s nose when, a very Niobe for tears, 
she kissed the son of her lost mistress 
and her adored patron good-bye, the 
heart beneath Smithwick’s faded green 
velvet mantle must have been a very 
furnace of maternal love and tender- 
ness. 

‘“Never neglect the necessity of daily 
ablution of the entire person, my dear- 
est boy!’ entreated the poor gentle- 
woman, ‘‘or omit the exercises of your 
religion at morning and night. Instruct 
the domestics to see that your beloved 
papa’s linen is properly aired. I fear 
they will be only too prone to neglect 


these necessary precautions when my - 


surveillance is withdrawn! And—- 
though but a humble individual offers 
this counsel, remember, my Hector, 
that there are higher aims in life than 
ihe mere attainment of great wealth or 
lofty station. Self-respect, beloved 
child, is worth far more!’ .She was 
extraordinarily earnest in saying this, 
shaking her thin grey curls with em- 
phatic nods, holding up a lean admon- 
itory forefinger. ‘‘Persons with gifts 
and capacities as great, natures as noble 
and generous as your distinguished 
father’s, may be blinded by the spark- 
ling lustre of a jewelled sceptre, allured 
by the prospect of dominion, power, 
influence, rule. . . .” What could 
good Smithwick possibly be driving at? 
“But an unstained honour, my baled 
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boy, is worth more than these, and a 
clean conscience smooths the—way we 
must all of us travel!” She blinked the 
tears from her scanty, ginger-hued eye- 
lashes, and added: ‘I have forfeited a 
confidence and regard J deeply appre- 
ciated, by perhaps unnecessarily believ- 
ing it my duty to reiterate this.” She 
coughed and dabbed her poor red eyes 
with the damp white handkerchief held 
in the thin, shaking hand in the shabby 
glove; and continued: “But a day will 
come when the brief joys and bitter 
disillusions of this life will be at an 
end. The bitterest that I have ever 
known comes late, very late indeed!” 
Had Smithwick met it in the library 
that morning when the Marshall bade 
her aaieu? “ When I lay my head 
upon my pillow to die, it will be with 
the conviction that I did my duty. It 
has borne me fruit of sorrow. But I 
hope and pray that this chastening may 
be for my good. And oh! my dearest 
child, may God for ever bless and keep 
you!” 

The mail bags were stowed. The 
three inside passengers’ seats being 
taken, poor weeping Smithwick perforce 
was compelled to negotiate the ladder, 
must climb into the cabriolet in com- 
pany with the guard. With her thin 
elderly ankles upon her mind, it may 
be judged that no more _ intelligible 
speech came from her. She peered 
round the tarred canvas hood as the 
bugle flourished: she waved her wet 
handkerchief as the long, stinging whip- 
lash cracked over the bony backs of 
the four high-rumped, long-necked 
greys. She was gone. Some- 
thing had gone out of Hector’s life 
along with her; he had not loved her, 
vet she left a gap behind. His heart 
was cold and heavy as he brought his 
eyes back from the dwindling red patch 
made by the mail amongst the vari- 
coloured Paris street-traffic, but the 
hardening changes that had begun in 
him from the very hour of de Moulny’s 
revelations stiffened the muscles of his 
face, and drove back the tears he 
might have shed. 


“Holy blue!” gulped stout Auguste, 
who was sitting on his box blubbering 
and mopping his eves with a red cotton 


handkerchief sadly out of keeping with 
his superb mauve and yellow livery, 
and the huge cocked-hat that crowned 
his well-powdered wig. “There are 
gayer employments than seeing people 
off, my faith there are! Who would 
have dreamed I should ever pipe my 
eye for the old girl? It is a pity she 
is gone. She was an honest creature!” 
He added huskily, tucking away the 
red cotton handkerchief: “One could 
do uncommonly well now with two 
fingers of wine!’ 

He cocked his thirsty eyes at penni- 
less Heetor, who pretended not to hear 
him, and turned away abruptly ; saying 
that he would walk back to the School. 

“That is not a chip of the old block, 
see you, when it comes to a cart-wheel 
for drink money,” said Auguste over 
his shoulder, as the silver-harnessed 
blacks with much clamping and high 
action, prepared to return to the stables 
in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, and 
the silk-stockinged footman mounted 
his perch behind. 

“Tt is a learned prig,”’ pronounced 
the footman, authoritatively, adding: 
“They turn them out all of one pattern 
at that shop of his.” 

“Yet he fought a duel,” said Auguste, 
deftly twirling the prancing steeds into 
a by-street and pulling up outside a 
little, low-browed wine-shop much fre- 
quented by gold-laced liveries and 
cocked hats. “And came off the vic- 
tor,” he added with a touch of pride. 

“By a trick got up beforehand,” said 
the footman pithily, as he dived under 
the striped awning, in at the wine-shop 
door. 

“Nothing of the sort!” denied Aug- 
uste. 


“Just as you please,” said the foot- 
man, emerging with two brimming 
pewter measures, “but none the less 
true. M. Pédelaborde’s nephew, who 
taught the coup to M. Hector, told M. 
Alain de Moulny, long after the affair. 
how cleverly he had been grassed. It 
was at the Hotel de Moulny, my crony 
Lacroix, M. Alain’s valet, was waiting 
in the ante-room and listened at the 
door. Money passed, Lacroix says. 
M. Alain de Moulnv poe Pédelaborde 
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handsomely not to tell.” 
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“That is a story one doesn’t like the 
stink of,” said Auguste, making a wry 
mouth, draining the measure, handing 
it back to the silk-calved one, and spit- 
ting in the dust. “But the knowing 
fellow who taught M. Hector the dirty 
dodge and blows the gaff for hush- 
money, that is a rank polecat, my 
word :” 

A crude pronouncement with which 
the reader may be inclined to agree. 


XI 


The months went by. Hector ended 
his course at the School of Technical 
Military Instruction with honours, and 
his examiners, in recognition of* the 
sift for languages, the bent for Science, 
the administrative and organising capa- 
cities that were distinctive of this stu- 
dent, transferred him, with another 
equally promising youth, not to the 
Academy of Ways, Works, and Trans- 
port, where the embryo artillery en- 
gineer officers of the School of Techni- 
eal Military Instruction were usually 
ground and polished, but to the Train- 
ing Institute for Officers of the Staff. 
An annual bounty tacked to the tail 
of the certificate relieved that pressing 
necessity for pocket-money. Redskin, 
with fewer anxieties on his mind, could 
draw breath. 


The Training Institute for Officers 
of the Staff was the School of Technical 
Military Instruction all over again, but 
upon a hugely magnified scale. To 
mention the School was the unpardon- 
able sin: you spent the first term in 
laboriously unlearning everything that 
had been taught you there. On being 
admitted at the small gate adjacent to 
the large ones of wrought and gilded 
iron, you beheld the facade of the In- 
stitute, its great portico crowned with 
a triangular pediment supported upon 
stately pillars, upon which was sculp- 
tured an emblematical bas-relief of 
France, seated in a trophy of conquered 
cannon, instructing her sons in the mil- 
itary sciences, and distributing among 
them weapons of war. Following your 
guide, you shortly afterwards discover 
two large yards full of young men in 
unbuttoned uniforms, supporting on 





their knees drawing-boards with squares 
of cartridge paper pinned upon them, 
upon which they were busily delineat- 
ing the various architectural features 
of the buildings of the Institute, while 
a Colonel of the Corps of Instructors 
sternly or blandly surveyed the scene. 
Within the Institute, studies in Mathe- 
matics, Trigonometry and Topography, 
Cosmography, Geography, Chemistry, 
Artillery, Field Fortifications, Assault 
and Defence, Plans, Military Adminis- 
tration, Military Manceuvres, French, 
English, and German Literature, Fenc- 
ing, Swimming, and Horsemanship in 
all its branches were thoroughly and 
comprehensively taught. And once a 
quarter the pupil-basket was picked 
over by skilled hands; and worthy 
young men, who were eminently fitted 
to serve their country in the inferior 
capacity as regimental officers, but did 
not possess the qualities necessary for 
the making of Officers of the Staff, 
were, at that little gate by the side of 
the great gilded iron ones, blandly 
shown out. | 


For, sane even in her maddest hour, 
France has never—under every con- 
ceivable political condition, in every 
imaginable national crisis, and under 
whatever government — Monarchical, 
Imperial, or Republican, that may for 
the time being have got the upper hand 
—ceased labouring to insure the supply 
to her Army, constantly renewed, of 
officers competent to command armies, 
of scientists skilled in the innumerable 
moves of the Great Game of War. Nor 
have other nations, Continental or in- 
sular, ever failed to profit by France’s 
example, and follow France’s lead. 


The Marshal’s son was not dismissed 
by that dreaded little exit. The fine 
flower of Young France grew in the 
neat parterres behind those lofty gilded 
railings. Sous-lieutenant Hector Dun- 
oisse found many intellectual superiors 
among his comrades, whose society 
stimulated him to greater efforts. He 
worked, and presently began to win dis- 
tinction; passed, with a gs ecially-en- 
dorsed certificate, his examinations in 
the branches of study already enumer- 
ated and a few more; served for three 
months as Supernumerary- Assistant- 
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Adjutant with an Artillery Regiment at 
Nancy; did duty for a corresponding 
period in the same capacity at Belfort 
with a corps of Engineers; and then re- 
ceived his appointment as Assistant- 
Adjutant to the: 333rd Regiment of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, quartered at 
Blidah. 

Money would not be needed to make 
life tolerable at Blidah, where mettle- 
some Arab horses could be bought by 
Chasseurs d’Afrique at reasonable 

rices, and the mastic and the thin 
Dedanation wine were excellent and 
cheap. Algerian cigars and pipe-to- 
bacco were obtainable at the outlay of 
a few coppers; and from every thicket of 
dwarf oak or alfa-grass, hares started out 
before the sportsman’s gun; and part- 
ridges and Carthage hens were as plen- 
tiful as sparrows in Paris. 

Yet even at Blidah Dunoisse knew 
the nip of poverty, and there were times 
when the pack that de Moulny’s hand 
had bound upon his shoulders galled 
him sore. For—the stroke of a pen and 
one could have had all one wanted. It 
needed no more than that. 


For in Paris, at the big hotel in the 
Rue de la Chausése d’Antin, in the 
book-lined, weapon-adorned, _half-lib- 
rary, half smoking room that was Red- 
skin’s private den, and had been the 
boudoir of Marie Bathilde; there lay in 
a locked drawer of -the inlaid ebony 
writing-table, a white parchment-cov- 
ered pass-book inscribed with the name 
of Hector Dunoisse, and a book of 
pretty green-and-blue cheques upon the 

essieurs Rothschild, 9, Rue d’Artois. 
The dip of the quill in the ink, and 
one of the bland, well-dressed, middle- 
aged, discreet-looking cashiers behind 
the golden grilles and the broad, gleam- 
ing rosewood counters, would have 
opened a metal-lined drawer of gold 
louis, and plunged a copper shovel into 
the shining mass and fll ed the pockets 
of young Hector; or more probably 
would have wetted a skilful forefinger 
and thumb—run over a thick roll of 
erackling pink, or blue, or grey, billets 
de banque, jotted down the numbers, 
and handed the roll across the counter 
to its owner, with a polite bow. 

“So you think there is a curse upon 





my money, eh?” Monsieur the Mar- 
shal had said, upon an occasion when 
one of those scenes that leave inefface- 
able scars upon the memory, had taken 
place between the father and the son. 

Hector, spare, upright, muscular, 
lithe, ruddy of hue, bright of eye, 
steady of nerve, newly issued from the 
mint and stamped with the stamp of 
the Training Institute, and appointed 
to join his regiment in Algeria, turned 
pale under his reddish skin. He was 
silent. 

“You have used none of it since you 
heard that story, hein? It would defile 
the soul and dirty the hands, hein?” 
queried Monsieur the Marshal, plung- 
ing one of his own into the waistcoat- 
pocket where he kept his snuff, and tak- 
ing an immense pinch. “Yet let me 

oint out that the allowance you dis- 
yurse in pious alms and so forth 2d 
Hector jumped, and wondered how his 
father had found out, and then decided 
that it was only a good piece of guess- 
ing, “may not be any portion of your 
mother’s dowry. I was not poor when 
[ recovered those three hundred thou- 
sand silver thalers from the Prioress of 
the Carmelite Convent at Widinitz. I 
— to be so much richer, that is 
all! 

“Poverty,” said his son, breathing 
sharply through the nostrils and look- 
ing squarely in the Marshal’s swollen, 
fierce-eyed, bushily whiskered face, 
“poverty would have been some excuse 
—if anything could have excused so 
great an r 

“Infamy, was the word you were 
going to use,” said Monsieur the Mar- 
shal, smiling across his great false teeth 
of Indian ivory, which golden bands re- 
tained in his jaws, and scattering Span- 
ish snuff over his white kersey, tightly- 
as ge pantaloons, as he trumpeted 
loudly in a voluminous handkerchief 
of yellow China silk. “Pray do not 
hesitate to complete the sentence.” 

But Hector did not complete the sen- 
tence. The Marshal went on, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and waving his ring- 
ed hands: “After all, it is better to be 
infamous than idiotic. You hamper 
your career by playing the incorrupti- 
ble; you are put to stupid shifts for 
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money when plenty of money lies at 
your umn” 

“Do I not know that?” 

“You have won honours, and with 
them a reputation for parsimony— are 
called a brilliant screw,—name of a 
thousand devils!—among your com- 
rades. You coach other men for pay ; 
you translate foreign technical works 
for military publishers; you burn the 
candle at both ends and in the middle. 
It is very honourable and scrupulous, 
but would those who have sneered at 
you think better of you if they knew 
the truth? You know they would not! 
Instead of being despised, you would be 
laughed at for playing Don Quixote. 
That is one of the books I have read,” 
Monsieur the Marshal added, pricked 
by the evident surprise with which his 
son received this unexpected testimony 
of his parent’s literacy. ‘One can get 
some useful things out of a book like 
that, even though the hero of it is mad 
asa March hare. It is one of the books 
with blood and marrow in them, as the 
Kmperor would have said: books like 
that—unlike those of your Chateau- 
briands, Ilugos, Lamartines, the devil 
knows who else!—are the literature 
that nourish men who are alive, not 
wooden puppets of virtue and propriety 
whose strings are pulled by priests— 
sacred name of——”’ 

The Marshal went on, as his son 
stood silent before him, to lash himself 
into a frenzy of rage that imperilled 
the seams of a tight-waisted high-col- 
lared frock-coat of Frogé’s own build- 
ing, and gave its wearer what the Ger- 
mans term a red head; with such ac- 
companiments of gasping and snorting, 
rollings of the eyes and starting of the 
forehead-veins as are painfully sugges- 
tive of bleedings and sinapisms; cup- 
pings and hot bricks; soft-footed per- 
sonages with shiny black bags, candles, 
wreaths of white, purple and yellow 
immortelles inscribed with “Regrets,” 
and all the plumed pomp and sable cir- 
cumstances of a tua, procession to 
the Cemetery of Pére La Chaise. He 
wound up at last, or rather, ran down: 
sank, puffing and perspiring and pur- 
ple, into an easy chair. ~ . Heetor, 
who had listened with an unmoved 
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countenance and heels correctly ap- 
proximated, bowed and left the room, 
across which a broad ray of sunshine 
fell from the high, velvet-draped win- 
dows, across the inlaid ebony writing- 
table near which the Marshal lay back, 
wheezing and scowling, and muttering. 

The thousands of shining 
motes that danced in that wide golden 
beam might have been wasps; the old 
man about whom they sported was so 
goaded and stung. Who wants to 
watch the Marshal in his hour of rage- 
ful humiliation. He fumed and 
cursed awhile under his dyed mous- 
taches, and then hit on an idea which 
made him chuckle and grin. He 
wheeled round, and splashed off a huge 
blotty letter to his bankers, and from 
that day the sum of One Million One 
Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand 
Franes stood to the credit of Hector 
Dunoisse upon Rothschild’s books, and 
stood untouched. . . One did not 
need much money out in Algeria, the 
temptation to dip into the golden store 
was barely felt, the malice of the Mar- 
shal was not to be gratified just yet 
awhile. ) 

Though perhaps it was not altogether 
malice that inspired that action of Mon- 
sieur. His son forgot to question be- 
fore long; forgot that old desertion of 
de Moulny’s and its fanged tooth; for- 
got the cheque-book dimming with dust 
that drifted through the keyhole of the 
locked drawer in the writing-table, 
whose key was on his ring. 

For there came a day when the boy 
—for he was little more—rode out at 
the Algiers Gate in command of a 
squadron of Chasseurs d’Afrique, under 
orders to reinforce the Zouaves garri- 
soning a hill-fort in Kabylia, threaten- 
ed with siege by a rebellious Arab Kaid 
who had thrown up his office, and his 
pay, and declared war against the 
Francos. 

The rustle of the white cap-cover 
against his epaulet as he turned his 
head, the jingle of the scabbard against 
his stirrup, the clink of the bridle, made 
pleasant harmony with the other clink- 
ing and jingling. The air was cool 
before dawn, and the blue shadow of 
mighty Atlas stretched far over the 
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plain of Metidja. In the deep-foliaged 
sycamores; from the copses of mastic, 
the nightingales trilled: turtle-doves 
were drinking and bathing in_ the 
mountain-rills, Zachar lifted a huge 
stony brow upon the horizon. ie’ 
A slender young trooper with a high, 
reedy, tenor voice, sang an Arab song; 
his comrades joined in the chorus: 

“Thy Fate in the balance, thy foot 
in the stirrup, before thee the path of 
Honour. Ride on! Who knows what 
lies at the end of the long journey? 
Ride on ! 

“Life and Love, Death and Sleep, 
these are from the Hand of the Giver. 
Ride on! Thy Fate in the balance, thy 
foot in the stirrup, before thee the path 
of Honour! Ride on!” 

So Dunoisse rode on; the feet of his 
Arab mare falling softly on the thick 
white dust of the Dalmatic Road. And 
the great mysterious East rose up before 
him, smiling her slow, mystic smile, 
and opened her olive-hued, jewelled 
arms, and drew the boy of twenty to 
her warm, perfumed bosom, and kissed 
him with kisses that are potent philtres, 
and wove around him her magic spells. 
And he forgot all the things that it 
had hurt him so to remember, for a 
space of two years. 


XII 


When his two years’ service with 
the Cavalry were ended he was trans- 
ferred, with his step as lieutenant, but 
still in the capacity of Assistant-Adju- 
tant, to the First Battalion, 999th Regi- 
ment of the Line, Paris; quartered in 
the Barracks of the Rue de |’ Assyrie. 

With the return to the familiar 
em of his boyhood, those things that 
lector thought he had forgotten began 
to revive sufficiently to sting. A 
brother-oflicer spoke to him of de 
Moulny, who had quitted St. Sulpice 
a year previously, under a shadow so 
dark, it was discreetly hinted, that only 
the paternal influence had saved him 
from expulsion. 

Hector did not blaze out in passion- 
ate defence or exoneration of his whil- 
om comrade and friend. He said, 
briefly and coldly: “Those who say so 


coo 
id 


lie! I used to know him!” and drop- 
ped the subject, as the chatterer was 
glad to do. For that duel fought by 
two schoolboys with disbuttoned fene- 
ing-foils six years before, was to be the 
first upon a list that grew and lengthen- 
ed, and kept on growing and lengthen- 
ing. . . . Unless you were desirous 
of cold steel for breakfast, there were 
subjects that must not be trifled with 
in the hearing of Assistant-Adjutant 
Ilector Dunoisse. 

The Catholic Church: Religious, par- 
ticularly nuns; more particularly nuns 
of the Carmelite Order: . . . in- 
stances of foul play in trials of strength 
and skill, particularly shady coups in 
feneing, slim tricks in the Game of 
the Sword. With other causes of of- 
fence provoking the quid rides? you 
never were quite sure where they might 
crop up. 

And the fellow was a fighter 
risk, enjoyed danger. 

Was the grass more slippery at one 
end of the paced-out ground than the 
other? ‘There was no necessity to toss 
up unless Monsieur, the other principal, 
insisted in observance of the strict for- 
mality—Dunoisse rather preferred slip- 
ery grass. Was the sun in the eyes of 
Monsieur the other principal? Change 
about by all means—Dunoisse rather 
enjoyed facing the glare that made you 
blink. The gusty wind that might de- 
fleet your pistol-bullet, the blowing dust 
that drifted into your eyes, mouth and 
nostrils, and that might provoke a 
cough or sneeze, just at the wrong mo- 
ment for the swordsman; these condi- 
tions, Justly regarded as unfavorable to 
continued existence, were rather court- 
ed than otherwise by this young officer 
of the Staff. 

At Blidah, it had been told about, that 
an Arab sorceress had given the sub- 
Adjutant a charm, insuring success in 
the duel. Only, to insure this, the 
holder of the amulet must embrace the 
contrary odds and court the handicap. 
This story trotted back to Paris at 
Dunoisse’s heels; it was told behind 
ladies’ fans in every drawing-room he 
entered. Women liked it, it was so 
romantic; but men sneered, knowing 
the truth. ; 
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The truth, according to Pedelaborde, 
that is. , ask 

Like a poisonous thorn, that implied 
accusation of foul play made by the 
dentist’s nephew on that morning when 
Redskin had visited the convalescent de 
Moulny in the Infirmary of the School, 
had rankled in the victim’s flesh since 
it had been planted there. Honest Ped- 
elaborde had not been idle in spread- 
ing the story and ornamenting it. Nor, 
if the truth had been known, had de 
Moulny been the only hearer who had 
paid him to tell it no more. | 

Mud is mud, though in contrast with 
the foulness of the hands that plaster it 
upon your garments, the vile stuff 
seems almost clean; and a slander lis- 
tened to is a slander half-believed. The 
Pedelabordes invariably find listeners; 
there are always paying customers for 
offal, or those who deal in it might find 
a more sweetly-smelling trade. 


XITt 


Dunoisse had not long returned to 
Paris when he received one of those 
rare communications from his mother, 
bearing no address, forwarded by the 
hands of the priest who had been the 
director of Madame Dunoisse.  Life- 
less, formal notes, without a throb in 
them, without a hint of tenderness to 
the eye incapable of reading between 
the rigid lines: 

“J. M. J.—x. 


“My Son, 

“T am told that you are well, have 
returned from Algeria in good health, 
that your services have earned you dis- 
tinguished mention in the despatches 
of your Colonel, and that your abilities 
seem to promise a career of brilliance. 
Giving thanks to Almighty God and to 
Our Blessed Lady, and praying with 
all my heart that the highest spiritual 
graces may be vouchsafed you in addi- 
tion to those mental and bodily gifts 
which you already possess, 

cc am, 
“Your mother in Christ, 
Térése de S. Francois. 

“T love you and bless you! Pray also 
for me, my son!” 

A picture burned up in living colours 


in the son’s memory as he read. Hec- 
tor saw himself as a fair-haired boy of 
six in a little blue velvet dress, playing 
on the carpet of his mother’s boudoir. 
She sat in a low Indian cane chair with 
her year-old baby on her lap; a tiny 
Marie Bathilde, whose death of some 
sudden infantile complaint a few 
months later, turned the thoughts of 
the mother definitely in the direction of 
the abandoned way of religion, the vo- 
cation lost. 


Sven the magnificent new rocking- 
horse, with real hairy hide, and redun- 
dant mane and tail, and a splendid sad- 
dle, bridle, and stirrups of scarlet 
leather, could not blind the boy’s child- 
ish eyes to the beauty of his mother. 
She was all in white; her skin had the 
gleam of satin and the pinky hue of 
rose-granite in its sheath of snow; she 
was slender as a nymph, upright and 
lissome as a tall swaying reed of the 
river shore, with a wealth of black hair 
that crowned her small high-bred head 
with a turban of silky, glistening coils, 
yet left looped braids to fall down to the 
narrow ribbon of silver tissue that was 
her girdle, defining the line of the 
bosom as girdles did long after the 
death of the First Empire. And her 
child upon her knee was as pearly fair 
as she shone dark and lustrous, though 
with the mother’s eyes of changeful 
gleaming grey, so dark as almost to 
seem black. 

The boudoir opened at one side into 
a dome-shaped conservatory full of 
palms and flowers, where a fountain 
played in an agate basin, and through 
the gush and tinkle of the falling water 
and the cracking of Hector’s toy-whip, 
Monsieur the Marshall had come upon 
the pretty domestic picture unseen and 
unheard. He stood in the archwa 
that led from the conservatory, a stal- 
wart handsome figure of a soldierly 
dandy of middle-age, who has not yet 
begun to read in pretty women’s eyes 
that his best days are over. His wife 
looked up from the child with which 
she played, holding a bunch of cherries 
beyond reach of the eager, dimpled 
hands. Their glances met. 

Pe: M y own Marie!—wag this not worth 
it?” Achille Dunoisse had exclaimed. 
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And Madame Dunoisse had answer- 
ed, with a strange, wild, haggard 
change upon her beautiful face, look- 
ing her husband fully in the eyes: 

“Perhaps, if this were all — 

And had put down the startled child 
upon a cushion near, and risen, and 
gone swiftly without a backward look, 
out of the exquisite, luxurious room, 
into the bed chamber that was beyond, 
shutting and locking the door behind 
her, leaving the discomfited Adonis to 
shrug, and exclaim: 

“So much for married happiness!” 


Then, turning to the boy who sat 
upon the rocking-horse, forzetful of 
the toy, absorbing the scene with wide, 
grave eyes and curious, innocent ears, 
Monsieur the Marshal had said abrupt- 
ly: 

' “My son, when you grow up, never 
marry a woman with a religion.” 

To whom little Hector had promptly 
replied: 

“Of course [ shall not marry a wo- 


man. I shall marry a little girl in a 
pink frock?” 





How rife with a tragic meaning the 
little scene appeared, now that the bov 
who had flogged the red-caparisoned 
rocking-horse had grown to man’s 
estate. 


Those frozen letters of his mother’s! 
What a contrast they presented to the 
gushing epistles of poor old Smithwick, 
studded with notes of exclamation, bris- 
tling with terms of endearment, cram- 
med with affectionate messages, touch- 
ing reminiscences of happier days in 
dear, dear Paris, always underlined. 


The prim sandalled feet of the poor 
old maiden were set in stony places 
since the death of the paralytic sister, 
to nurse whom she had returned to 
what she invariably termed her “na- 
tive isle of Britain.” . . . Even to 
Hector’s inexperience those letters, in 
their very reticence upon the subject of 
poor Smithwick’s need, breathed of 
poverty. The straitness of his own 
means galled him horribly when he 
read in Smithwick’s neat, prim, lady- 
es calligraphy confessions such as 
these : 


“The annuity originally secured to 
my beloved sister by purchase having 
ceased at her death, I am fain to seek 
employment in genteel families as a 
teacher of the French language, with 
which—no one knows better than my 
dearest Hector—I am thoroughly con- 
versant. I would not willingly com- 
plain against the lot which Providence 
has appointed me. But so small are the 
emoluments to be gained from this pro- 
fession, that I fear existence cannot be 
long supported upon the scant subsis- 
tence they afford.” 


The pinch of poverty is never more 
acutely felt than by the open-handed. 
In Africa Dunoisse had been sensible 
of the gnawing tooth of poverty. In 
Paris it had claws as well as teeth. 


To have had five thousand francs to 
send to poor old Smithwick! To have 
been able to invest a snug sum for her 
in some solid British concern—those 
Government Three per Cents, for in- 
stance, of which the poor lady had al- 
ways spoken with such reverence and 
respect. Or to have bought her a 
bundle of shares in one of the English 
Railway Companies, whose steel spider- 
webs were beginning to spread over the 
United Kingdom about this time. 
What would her old pupil not have 
given! And—it could have been done 
so easily if onlv he could have brought 
himself to fill in one of those cheques 
upon Rothschild. But the thing was 
impossible. 

His gorge rose at it. His religious 
principles were too deeply rooted, his 
honour stood too high, or possibly the 
temptation was not strong enough? 
There was little of the primal Eve 
about poor old shabby Smithwick. 
When white hands , whose touch thrill- 
ed to the heart’s core, should he stretch- 
ed out to him for some of that banked- 
up gold: when eves whose lustre tears 
discreetlv shed onlv enhanced should be 
raised pleadingly to his; when an ex- 
quisite mouth should entreat, Hector 
was to find that one’s own oaths, no less 
than the oaths of one’s friends, are 
brittle things; and that in the heat of 
the passion that is kindled in a young 
and ardent man bv the breath of a 
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beautiful woman, Religion and Prin- 
ciple and Honour are but as wax In 
flame. 


XIV 


He scraped a few hundred francs to- 
gether and sent them to poor old Smith- 
wick, and received another letter of dis- 
proportionately-measured gratitude for 
the meagre gift, that might so easily 
have been a rich one, if 

He learned from a very little para- 
graph at the end of the grateful letter 
that his faithful old friend had broken 
down in health. That she had been 
seriously ill “from the effects of over- 
anxiety and a too strenuous battle with 
adversity,” ending with pious thanks to 
Providence—Smithwick was always 
curiously anxious to avoid references of 
a more sacred nature—that, “through 
the introduction and recommendation 
of a most generous friend,” she had ob- 
tained admission as an inmate of the 
Hospice for Sick Governesses in Caven- 
dish Street, London, West, “a noble 
charity conducted upon the purest 
Christian principles, where I may hope, 
D.V., to spend my closing days in 
peace.” 

Were they so near, those closing days 
of the simple, honourable, upright life? 
Gratitude, respect, old association, a 
chivalrous pity for the woman, sick and 
poor, and old, conspired to make the 
first step on the Road Perilous easier 
than her pupil would have imagined. 
He got upon his iron-grey Arab, 
Djelma, dearest and most valuable of 
the few possessions owned by this son 
of a millionaire, and rode to the Rue 
d’Artois with the levelled brows and 
cold, set face of a man who rides to 
dishonour. 

Upon the very steps of Rothschild’s, 
a brother-officer of the Regiment of 
Line to which our voung sprig of the 
Staff was attached in the capacity of 
Assistant-Adjutant, met and_ repaid 
Dunoisse an ancient, moss-grown, long- 
forgotten debt of three thousand francs. 

“You come fort &@ propos—for you, 
that is! Here, catch hold! Sorry I met 
you! You’re not, T’ll bet you this 


whacking lump!” Monsieur the Cap- 
tain joyfully flourished the stout roll of 
billets de banque, from which he had 
stripped the notes he now thrust under 
Dunoisse’s nose. ‘Wonder where I got 
‘om? Inside there”—a thumb clothed 
in lemon-coloured kid jerked over the 
shoulder—‘“from one of those powder- 
ed old cocks behind the gilt balusters. 
My old girl has stumped with a venge- 
ance this time. I told her my tailor was 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and had sent me a cartel because I 
hadn’t paid his bill.” One 1s sorry to 
record that Monsieur the Captain’s 
“old girl” was no less stately a person 
than Madame la Comtesse de Kerouatte, 
of the Chateau de Pigandel, Ploubanou, 
La Bretagne. “She swallowed the story, 
and see the result. Don’t shy at taking 
the plasters. You can lend me again 
when I’m broke! Pouch! and va te 
promener!”’ 


So Dunoisse gratefully took the ten- 
dered bank-notes, and with one of them 
an outside place on the blue Havre 
diligence, rattling out of Paris, next 
morning, behind its four bony bays, ere 
the milkwomen, and postmen and 
newspaper-carts began their rounds. 

The salt fresh wind stinging his red- 
brown skin, the salter spray upon his 
lips, the veiled and shawled and muf- 
fled ladies, and cloaked and greatcoated 
gentlemen, already extended on the 
deck-seats and deck-chairs of the steam- 
packet Britennia of Southampton— 
patiently waiting to be dreadfully in- 
disposed in little basins that were dealt 
out by the brisk, hurrying, gilt-button- 
ed stewards as cards are dealt at whist: 
the glasses of brandy-and-water being 
called for by robust Britons, champing 
ham-sandwiches with mustard on their 
upper lips, and good-fellowship beam- 
ing out of their large pink, whiskered 
faces; the tumblers of eau sucree being 
ordered by French travelers, who in- 
variably got toast-and-water instead: 
the swaying crates of luggage, the man- 
traps made by coils of rope on wet and 
slippery decks, the crash of waves hit- 
ting bows or paddle-wheels, the shrieks 
of scared females, convinced their last 
hour had come—recalled to Dunoisse 
his boyish visit to what poor Smith- 
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wick had invariably termed “the shores 
of Albion.” 


He remembered with gratitude the 
self-denying hospitality of the poor 
sisters: the little home at Hampstead, 
the golden-blossomed furze of the 
Heath, came back to him with extra- 
ordinary vividness. Down to the pip- 
ing bullfinch, whose cage hung in the 
little front parlor-window, and whose 
repertoire, consisting of the first bar of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” the boy had en- 
deavoured to enlarge with the melodies 
of Partant Pour La Syrie”’ and “Jean- 
ette et Jeannot,” every detail stood clear. 


And here was England, upon a pale 
erey February morning, under skies 
that wept cold heavy tears of partly- 
melted snow. Black fungus-growths of 
umbrellas were clustered on the quay: 
the thick air smelt of oilskins and wet 
mackintoshes. And so across a drip- 
ping gangway to a splashy paved in- 
cline that ended in a Railway Station, 
for instead of coaching through Hants 
and Surrey to Middlesex by the scarlet 
“Defiance” or the yellow “Tally-Ho!” 
you travelled by the Iron Road all the 
way to London. 


You are to picture the splay-wheeled, 
giraffe-necked locomotive of the time, 
with the top of the funnel nicked like 
the cut paper round a cutlet-bone; the 
high-bodied cariages, with little win- 
dows and hard hair-cloth cushions; the 
gentlemen passengers in shaggy hats 
with curly brims, high-waisted coats, 
with immense roll-collars, and full-hip- 
ped trousers strapped down over shiny 
boots; assisting ladies in coal-scuttle 
bonnets, and pelerines trimmed with 
fur, worn over gored skirts, swelled out 
by a mulitiplicity of starched, embroid- 
ered petticoats, affording peeps of pan- 
talettes and sandals, to alight or to 
ascend. 


Pray understand that there was no 
jumping. Violent movement was not 
considered genteel. Supposing you to 
be of the softer sex—it was softer in 
those days than it is now!—you were 
swanlike or sprightly, according to your 
height, figure, and the shape of your 
nose, and your name almost invariably 
ended in “anna” or “ina” or “etta.” 

My Aunt Julietta was sprightly. She 


had a nose ever so slightly turned up at 
the end, and a dimple in et left cheek. 
Her elder sister, one of her elder sisters 
—Aunt Julietta was the youngest of six 
—her elder, Marietta, was swanlike, 
with a long neck and champagne-bot- 
tle shoulders, and the most elegant 
Early Victorian figure you can con- 
ceive; a fiddle of the old pattern has 
such a waist and hips. 

Both my aunts traveled by this very 
train, in the same first-class compart- 
ment as the Assistant-Adjutant of the 
999th Regiment of the Line. The 
voung ladies were, in fact, returning 
from a visit to the elegant and hospit- 
able family mansion of Sir Tacton 
Wackton, Baronet, of Wops Hall, 
Hants: whose elder daughter had been 
their schoolfellow and bosom-friend at 
the Misses Squeezers’ Select Boarding- 
School for young ladies at Backboard 
House, Selina Parade, Brighton. It 
was the first occasion upon which they 
had braved the dangers of the Iron 
Road unprotected by a member of the 
sterner sex. Consequently, when, in 
the act of picking up and handing to 
my Aunt Julietta a sweet green velvet 
reticule she had accidentally dropped 
upon the platform, the black-eyed, 
dark-complexioned, _military-looking 
voung foreign gentleman, in a grey 
traveling cloak and cap, who performed 
this act of gallantry, peeped up the tun- 
nel of her coal-scuttle bonnet, with evi- 
dent appreciation of the wholesome 
apple-cheeked, bright-eyed English 
girl-face looking out from amongst the 
ringlets and frills and flowers at the 
end, both the young ladies were ex- 
tremely fluttered. And as they passed 
on, Aunt Mariette whispered haughtilv, 
“How presumptuous!” and Aunt Juli- 
etta responded: “Oh, I don’t think he 
meant to be that, my dear! And how 
handsome and distinguished-looking.” 
To which my Aunt Marietta only re- 
sponded, with the disdainful curl of the 
lip that went with her Roman nose: 
“For a foreigner, passably so!” 

Later on, by one of the oddest acci- 
dents you could conceive possible, my 
aunts found themselves in the same 
first-class compartment as the foreign- 
looking gentleman; and as the South- 
ampton to London Express clanked 
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and jolted and rattled upon its metal 
way (rail-carriages being unprovided at 
that early date with springs, pneumatic 
brakes, and other mechanical inven- 
tions for the better ease of the public), 
the courtesy and consideration of their 
well-bred fellow-traveler, who spoke ex- 
cellent English—combined with his un- 
deniable good looks—created an im- 
pression upon my Aunt Julietta, which 
by the time the Express had rattled and 
jolted and clanked into the junction of 
the provincial garrison town of Dull- 
ingstoke (near which was situated the 
family mansion of my grandparents), 
had developed into an attachment of 
the early, hapless, unreciprocated order. 

“Tf only,” thought my sentimental 
Aunt, “the train could go on for ever!” 

But the train stopped: and there was 
the family chariot, with the purple- 
nosed coachman on the box: there was 
the boy who had cleaned the knives, 
now promoted to page’s livery, at the 
noses of Chestnut and Browney, wait- 
ing to convey my aunts to the shelter of 
the paternal roof. They collected muffs, 
reticules. and parcels. . The mili- 
tary-looking young foreign gentleman 
handed them out, one after the other, 
and bowed over their respective hands 
with a grace that caused Aunt Mari- 
etta to exclaim, “Mv dear!” and Aunt 
Julietta to return, “Did you ever?” as 
the family chariot drove away, and the 
Express, with much preliminarv snort- 
ing, prepared to start again, and did in 
fact start: but brought up with a jerk, 
and clanked back to the platform to 
pick up a passenger of importance, who 
had arrived behind time. 

A dazzling scarlet mail-phaeton, 
pulled by a pair of high-spirited. sweat- 
ing, chestnut trotters, had brought him 
to the junction, sitting, enveloped in a 
huge shagev box-coat with buttons as 
large as Abernethy biscuits: covered 
with a curly-brimmed, low-crowned 
shinv beaver hat that might have be- 
longed to a Broad Church parson of 
sporting proclivities, by the side of the 
smart groom who drove. . . . .An- 
other groom in the little seat behind 
sheltered him from the rain with a vast 
green silk gig-umbrella, just as though 
he had been any common, ordinary 


landholder of means and position, with 
a stake in the Borough Elections, a seat 
on the local Bench, and the right to 
put J.P. after his name; and commit 
local poachers caught by his own game- 
keepers in his own plantations, then 
and there, in his own library, to the 
District Lock Up for trial at the 
Weekly Sessions. 


But the guard,—a functionary in the 
absurdest uniform, a cross between a 
penny-postman’s and a military pen- 
sioner’s, knew better. So did the por- 
ters, encased in green velveteen cordu- 
roy, as worn by the porters of to-dav; 
so did the station-master, crowned with 
the gilt-banded top-hat of a bank-mes- 
senger and sporting the crimson waist- 
coat of a beadle. With a Parliamentary 
Down-train waiting outside and shriek- 
ing to come through. while a Compos- 
ite of horse-boxes and cattle-trucks and 
coal-trucks bumped and jolted over the 
Main Line metals; with the Up-Ex- 
press from Southampton panting to be 
ereen-flagged and belled upon its metal 
road to London, he waited, his gilt- 
banded top-hat respectfully in hand, to 
receive the distinguished passenger. 
Who did not hurry, possibly in virtue 
of his bulk, but waddled down the plat- 
form with a gait vou felt to be peculiar- 
lv his own, involving a short turn to 
the right as he stepped out with the 
right foot (encased in the largest size 
of shiny patent-leather boot), and a 
turn to tlie left as he set down the left 
one. as though inviting the whole 
world to take a comprehensive. satis- 
factory stare at a great and good man, 
and be the better for it. 


Impa‘'ent passengers, projecting the 
upper ha ves of their bodies from the 
carriage-windows. saw nothing much 
in him. But to these, awed porters and 
reverent officials whispered behind 
their expectant palms,—on being con- 
jured to sav what the deuce the delav 
was about?—th:t the gentleman who 
had caused it was a Government Con- 
tractor, tremendous influential and un- 
common rich: so much so as to be able 
to break the Bank of England by the 
simple process of drawing a whacking 
cheque upon it. When the hearer 
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laughed heartily at this, or snorted in- 
dignantly, the officials and _ porters 
amended that, perhaps to say the Bank 
of England was a bit too strong, but 
that everybody knew the gentleman 
was a Millionaire, and regularly rolling 
in his thousands. 


He rolled now towards the compart- 
ment of which the foreign gentleman 
who had assisted my aunts to alight was 
now the only occupant; and allowed 
himself to be respectfully hoisted in, 
and tenderly placed in a corner seat, 
with his valise and hat-box beside him. 
He filled up the compartment—com- 
partments were narrower in those days 
than they are now—as completely as a 
large, shaggy bear might have done, 
when he got upon his legs again, and 
stood at the window, beaming so benev- 
olently upon the admiring crowd as- 
sembled on the platform that the sta- 
tion-master, upon whom had not fallen 
one drop of gold or silver manna out of 
the smiler’s jingling trouser-pockets, 
felt impelled to say: “Lord bless you, 
Mr. Thompson Jowell, sir! A _ safe 
journey up to London and _ back! 
Guard, be extra careful this trip!” And 
the guard, who had not been tipped, 
touched his tall hat respectfully; and 
the porter, who had reaped nothing but 
honour from carrying Mr. Thompson 
Jowell’s hat-box and valise; and the 
other porter, who had rammed scald- 
ing hot-water tins into the carriage, that 
the large feet of the popular idol might 
be warmed thereby, threw up each his 
muffin-shaped cap, and cried, ‘“Hoo- 
ray!” And the train started,—so sud- 
denly, in the mistaken zeal of the en- 
gine-driver, that Thompson Jowell was 
shot with violence into a distant corner 
of the carriage, and so violently bon- 
neted by collision with the rack above, 
that only his large, red, projecting ears 
saved him from being completely ex- 
tinguished by the low-crowned, curly- 
brimmed, shiny beaver hat, that might 
have been a sporting parson’s of the 
jovial Broad Church brand. 

He took the hat off after that, re- 
vealing his little pear-shaped head of 
upright, bristly grey hair, and his fore- 
head that slanted like the lid of a 
Noah’s Ark over all the jumbled beasts 


inside, and goggled with his large, 
moist, circular , oll eyes upon his 
fellow-traveler over the voluminous 
crimson silk handkerchief with which 
he mopped his damp and shining face. 
He mabusenen his greatcoat and threw 
his long bulky body back in his corner 
with a “whoof!” of relief, and put up 
his short, thick legs upon the seat, say- 
ing to Dunoisse, with a jerky, patron- 
ising nod: 

“Plenty of room, sir, if you’re in- 
clined to do the same. These new-fang- 
led hot-water tins draw a man’s corns 
consumedly!” Adding, a moment 
after Dunoisse’s  smilin refusal : 
“Please yourself, and malt please me. 
‘Hang manners! Give me comfort!’ 
says Mister John Bull. . . . You're 
French yourself, I take it?” 

“Sir, since you do me the honour to 
inquire,” returned Dunoisse dryly, for 
the goggle-eyes of Mr. Thompson 
Jowell were curiously fixed on him, “I 
received my education at a _ public 
school in Paris.” 

“Thought as much!” said Mr. 
Thompson Jowell, smiling in a satis- 
fied way, crossing his extra-sized patent- 
leather-covered feet, and revolving the 
thumbs of the large ringed hands that 
were clasped upon his_ protuberant 
waistcoat. “I mayn’t comprenney the 
parly-voo, but I know the cut of a 
k'renchman’s jib when I see one. You 
might take in another man, I say, but 
you can’t deceive me. Sharp, sir, that’s 
what my name is!” 

“T am gratified,” returned Dunoisse, 
without enthusiasm, “to make Mr. 
Sharp’s acquaintance!” And pointed- 
ly unfolded and began to read The 
Times, leaving Thompson Jowell un- 
certain whether he had or had not been 
insulted by a person whom he desig- 
nated in his own mind as an “upstart 
Crappaw.” 

But the paper presented little of in- 
terest, and presently, from behind its 
shelter, Dunoisse found himself watch- 
ing his companion, who had drawn 
from various inner pockets of the 
large shaggy box-coat various little 
bags, containing pinches of divers 
brands of oats, together with diverg 
other little parcels containing short-cut 
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samples of straw and hay. From the 
inspection of these, by the nose and 
the teeth, as well as by the organs of 
vision, he appeared to derive delight 
and satisfaction so intense, that the up- 
start Crappaw in the opposite corner, 
who had had dealings with Contractors 
in his own benighted, foreign country, 
could no longer be in doubt as to his 
calling. 
Those black eyes of the ex-Adjutant 
of Chasseurs d’Afrique were extraordin- 
arily observant, and the brain housed 
in the small well-shaped head, under 
the crisp close waves of his black hair, 
had not been forged and tempered and 
ground at the Training Institute for 
Officers of the Staff for nothing ..... 


This man who had been addressed 
as Mr. Thompson Jowell, and who had 
said his name was Sharp, repelled Du- 
noisse and interested him, as a big and 
bloated spider might have disgusted 
and attracted an entomologist. 

So, when the train, jolting and rat- 
tling and clanking in the Early Vic- 
torian manner, through the chilly, 
dripping country, at the terrific speed 
of twenty miles an hour, slowed up and 
slid groaning into a station close to a 
great permanent Military Encamp- 
ment in the vicinity of Bagshot Heath, 
where, drawn up upon a deserted sid- 
ing were a long row of open trucks, 
loaded with trusses of hay and straw, all 
unprotected from the pouring rain by 
any kind of covering whatever; and 
Mr. Sharp, moved to irrepressible ec- 
stasy by this sight, was fain to get up 
and thrust his big hands deep in his 
jingling trousers-pockets to have his 
laugh out more comfortably; a sudden 
impulse of speech swayed the hitherto 
silent foreigner in the opposite corner 
to lean forwards, and say: 

“You seem elated, sir, by the spec- 
tacle of all this spoiled and soaking for- 
age?” 

The person addressed, who was. bend- 
ing himself in the middle in the height 
of his enjoyment, straightened with 
a jerk. His big underjaw dropped; his 
nose, aggressively cocked, and with a 
blunted end, as though in early youth 
it had been held against a revolving 


grindstone, appeared to assume a less 
obstinate angle; his large face lost its 
ruddy color. Muddily pale, with eyes 
that rolled quite wildly in their large 
round orbits, he stared in the dark face 
of this bright-eyed, alert, military-look- 
ing, painfully-observant foreigner. For 
it occurred to him, with a breaking out 
of shiny perspiration upon the surface 
of his forehead and jowl, and a stiffen- 
ing of the already bristling grey hairs 
upon his head, that this might be the 
devil. 

Thompson Jowell was orthodox to the 
backbone, and firmly believed in the 
individual existence of the personage 
named. He glanced with nervous sus- 
picion at the small, arched, well-booted 
feet of his fellow-passenger. Had one 
of the dark-faced stranger’s well-shaped 
grey trousered legs ended in a cloven 
hoof, Thompson Jowell would have said 
his prayers, or pulled the communica- 
tion-cord that ended in the guard’s van. 
Ile was not quite certain which. As 
it was, he felt sufficiently reassured to be 
overbearing. He snorted, and resumed 
his seat with as much dignity as was 
compatible with the jolting of the Ex- 
press. He thrust his knees apart, lean- 
ed his large hands upon them, stared 
the inquisitive stranger hard in the 
face, snorted again, and said: 

‘‘Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain, sir, what you meant by that 
remark?” 

“T shall be charmed to do so,” return- 
ed Dunoisse. “It will afford me gratifi- 
cation, What I meant was that you 
laughed; and the spectacle of waste and 
destruction that presumably provoked 
your laughter did not appear to me, a 
stranger and a foreigner, provocative of 
merriment.” 

‘‘Now look you here, young sir!” said 
Thompson Jowell, getting very red 
about the ears and gills, and jabbing at 
the speaker with a stout and mottled 
forefinger. “Foreigner or no foreigner, 
vou have an eye in your head, I take 
it? Very well, then, look at me! I 
am not the sort of person to be called 
to account for my laughter—if, indeed 
I laughed at all, which I don’t admit! 
by any living man—British or French 
or Cannibal Islander—unless that in- 
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dividual wants to be made to laugh on 
the wrong side of his own mouth. 
Jack Blunt, my name is—and so you 
know! As regards those truckloads, 
they have been delivered on a certain 
date According to Contract, and 
whether the troop-horses of Her Maj- 
esty’s Army like the hay when they get 
it, or whether they would prefer plum- 
cake and macaroons, damme if I care!”’ 

With which the speaker threw him- 
self back in the corner and folded his 
thick, short arms upon his voluminous 
waistcoat, which was of velvet, magni- 
ficently embroidered, and in the bosom 
of which cascaded a superb cravat of 
blue satin, ornamented with three blaz- 
ing ruby breastpins. He breathed hard 
a while and frowned majestically, and 
then relaxed his frown in pity for the 
evident confusion of the snubbed for- 
eigner; who said, without the humility 
that one might have expected: 


“Sir, that you and other men of your 
standing and influence in this country 
do not care, is in my poor opinion a 
national calamity.” 


The brows of Thompson Jowell re- 
laxed at this implied concession to his 
greatness. He closed his eyes and puff- 
ed his pendulous cheeks, and said, nod- 
ding his pear-shaped head, the beaver 
hat belonging to which was in the rack 
above it: 

“Aye—aye! Well—well! Not bad- 
ly put by half!” 

“A national calamity,” pursued Du- 
noisse, ‘‘when one reflects how large a 
sum of the nation’s money went into 
the pockets of the contractor who de- 
livered the consignment, and further, 
when it occurs to one how impossible it 
will become for any expert to determine 
whether straw and hay so drenched and 
spoiled was not rotten and fermenting 
previous to delivery, and the exposure 
that must inevitably set up both condi- 
tions. And further still, when it is 
extremely possible that the neglect to 
cover the trucks was of design; and that 
the person—Quartermaster-Sergeant or 
Railway Official—whose duty it was to 
take this precaution, had been—for all 
men are not as scrupulous, sir, as your- 
self, and some are capable of such ro- 
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guery—bribed by the contractor or his 
confidential agent, to omit it!’ 

This being an exact summary of 
what had taken place, the above sen- 
tences, coined in Dunoisse’s somewhat 
precise and formal English, and utter- 
ed with the short, clipped inflection 
that characterized it, came pelting about 
the large and tingling ears of Thomp- 
son Jowell like stinging flakes of ice. 
Ile gasped and rolled his eyes at them 
in apoplectic fashion, and wagged his 
head and shook it from side to side, 
until the speaker stopped. 

“No, no, young sir!” said Thomp- 
son Jowell at that juncture. ‘“‘Don’t 
tell me! I won’t listen to you; it’s 
past crediting; it couldn’t be! French- 
men might be guilty of such doings, I 
can credit it; Italians very likely, Ger- 
mans eon ss nays: To Roosians 
without doubt! But when you go to 
tell a true-blue Briton such as I am, that 
Englishmen with British blood running 
in their veins and British hearts a-beat- 
ing in their bosoms could be capable of 
such doings, I tell you by Gosh the 
thing’s impossible! I won’t listen to 
you! Don’t talk to me!” 


He fell back gasping at the end of 
this splendid tribute of his countrymen. 
And, of such queerly conflicting ele- 
ments are even liars and knaves com- 
posed, they were real tears that he 
whisked away with his big, flaming silk 
handkerchief, and the trembling of the 
hand that held it was due as much to 
appreciation of his own eloquence as to 
alarm at the uncanny sharpness with 
which this disturbing young foreigner, 
with the cold black eyes and the admir- 
able command of English, had put his 
finger on the ugly truth. 

Dunoisse, far from suspecting that he 
had at his mercy the identical contract- 
or whose methods he had sketched with 
such brilliant fidelity to nature, pur- 
sued : 

“Rogues are everywhere, sir. We 
have plenty of them in France, and un- 
happily for other countries, we do not 
enjoy the monopoly. And—the person 
I reverence and honor, with one excep- 
tion, above all living women, is an Eng- 
lish lady. Respect for her great nation 
—and yours!—is not lacking in me, 
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the adopted son of another nation, no 
less great; with whom England has 
striven in honorable war, with whom 
she is now most happily at peace. Yet 
though I admire I may criticise; and 
plainly say that the lamentable spec- 
tacle that has furnished our discussion, 
plainly points, if not to wilful neglect, 
to lack of forethought, and foresight 
upon the part of certain officials who 
should—in the interests of the British 
Army—have been trained to think and 
to see.” 

“T don’t agree with you, young sir,” 
said Mr. Thompson Jowell, hooking 
his large splay thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his superb velvet waistcoat in a 
bullying manner, and folding his pen- 
dulous chin into fresh creases on his 
cravat after a fashion he employed in 
the browbeating of clerks and agents. 
“J disagree with you flatly, and—my 
name being Tom Plain—‘“T’ll tell you 
for why. You called that spoiled hay 
and straw—my name being John Can- 
did, I’l] admit it is spoiled |!—‘a lament- 
able spectacle.’ ‘To me it is not a la- 
mentable spectale. Far from it! I call 
it a beautiful illustration, sir!—a stand- 
ing example of the greatness of Eng- 
land and the immensity of the resources 
that she has at command.” 

“Name of Heaven, why?” cried Dun- 
oisse, confounded and surprised out of 
his usual self-possession by this extra- 
ordinary statement. 

“Aha! Now you're getting warm, 
young sir,” said Thompson Jowell, tri- 
umphantly. “Keep your temper and 
leave Heaven out of the question, that’s 
my advice to you. And let me tell you 
that Great Britain is not so poor that 
she can’t afford to be at the expense of 
a little loss and damage, and that the 
high-bred, wealthy, fashionablo gentle- 
men who hold commissions in her Army 
have other fish to fry and other things 
to attend to than keeping an eye on 
Quartermaster-Sergeants, Forage and 
Supply Agent’s clerks and Railway 
Officials. And that the coroneted 
noblemen who sit at the head of De- 
partments in her War Office are too 
great, and grand, and lofty to dirty 
their hands with common affairs and 





vulgar details—and it does ’em honouri 
Honour, by George!” said Thompson 
Jowell, and smote his podgy hand upon 
his gross and bulk thigh, clad in a pan- 
taloon of shepherd’s plaid of the larg- 
est pattern procurable. ‘My name’s 
John Downright—and what I say is—- 
it does ’em honour!” 

“T have to learn, sir,” said Dunoisse, 
with recovered and smiling urbanity, 
“that the criterion of a gentleman lies 
in his incapacity for discharging the 
duties of his profession, any more than 
in his capacity for being gulled by 
knavish subordinates and cheated by 
thievish tradesmen.”’ 

“Now take care where you’re tread- 
ing, my young sir!” said Thompson 
Jowell, frowning and swelling porten- 
tously. ‘For you’re on thin ice, that’s 
what you’re on. My name’s Jack Blunt 
and I tell you so plumply. For I am a 
Contractor of Supplies and an Auxili- 
ary--Transport Agent to the British 
Army, and I glory in my trade, that’s 
what Ido! And go to the Horse Guards 
in Whitehall, London—and ask my 
Lords of the Army Council, and His 
Honour, the Adjutant-General, and 
His Excellency the Quartermaster- 
General whether the character of 
Thompson Jowell is respected? Maybe 
vou'll get an answer—maybe you 
won’t! And call at the Admiralty— 
perhaps they don’t know him at the 
Victualling Office—and the Director of 
Transport never heard of him! They 
might tell you at the Treasury that the 
Commissary-General bows to him! I’m 
not going to boast!—it ain’t my way. 
But if you don’t hear in every one of 
the high places I’ve mentioned, that the 
individual inside this waistcoat”—he 
smote it as he spoke—‘‘is an honour to 
Old England and such a sturdy stem of 
seasoned British oak as may be relied 
on to uphold the Crown and Constitu- 
tion in the hour of need with the last 
penny in his purse, and the best blood 
of his bosom, call me a damned liar!” 

“T shall not fail in the event you 
mention to avail myself of the permis- 
sion accorded me,” returned Dunoisse 
politely, “in the spirit in which it is 
civen.” 
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“Ha, ha! You’re a joker, I see!” said 
Mr. Thompson Jowell. Excuse me, 
young sir,” he added, “but if you have 
quite finished with that newspaper, it 
will save me buying one if you’ll kind- 
ly pass it over!” 

With which the great man deftly 
whipped the unperused Times frum the 
seat where. it had been laid aside by its 
owner, and ignoring the political arti- 
cles and Foreign Intelligence (under 
which heading a brief paragraph an- 
nouncing the decease of the aged para- 
lytic Hereditary Prince of Widinitz, 


might, had the glance of his fellow- 


traveler fallen upon it, have seemed to 
him of more than passing interest), div- 
ed into those thrilling columns that deal 
with the rise and fall in value of wheat 
and oats, hay and straw, beans and 
chaff, and other staple commodities of 
the Forage Trade, and record the fluctu- 
ations of the Stock Exchange; became a 
virtue of such elevations and depres- 
sions, immersed in perusal; and spoke 
no more either on the greatness of 
Great Britain, the greatness of Thomp- 
son Jowell, or any other kindred sub- 
ject. And the Waterloo Road Termin- 
us being reached, a_luxuriously-ap- 
pointed brougham, drawn by a hand- 
some horse, and ornamented, as to the 
door-panels and harness, with repeti- 
tions, illuminated or engraved, of a 
large and showy coat-of-arms recently 
purchased at Heralds’ College, received 
the glorious being, and whirled him 
away through murky miles of foggy 
streets to his shabby little office in The 
Poultry. 


Here, in a shady alley of low-brow- 
ed houses near the Banking House of 
Lubbock, amidst dirt and dust and 
cobwebs and incrustations of City mud, 
upon the floors that were never washed, 
upon the windows that were never 
cleaned, upon the souls of those who 
spent their lives there, the vast busi- 
ness of Thompson Jowell, Flour, For- 
age, and Straw Contractor, Freightage 
and Auxiliary-Transport Agent to Her 
Majesty’s Army, had grown from a 
very little cuttle-fish into a giant octo- 
pus, all huge stomach and greedy par- 


rot-beak ; owning a hundred scaly tent- 
acles, each panoplied with suckers for 
draining the golden life-blood of the 
British ratepayers from the coffers of 
the British Government; and furnish- 
ed, moreover, w:.th sufficient of that 
thick and oily medium, known as Hum- 
bug, in its ink-bag, to blind, not only 
the eyes of the people and their rulers 
and representatives to its huge, whole- 
sale swindlings; but in some degree to 
becloud and veil its own vision, so that 
foul seemed fair, and petty greed and 
low cunning took on a pleasing aspect 
of great-minded and unselfish patriot- 
ism. 


Cowell, the Beef-Contractor, and Sow- 
ell, who undertook to supply such gar- 
ments as the Government generously 
provided to its soldiers free of cost; 
scamping materials in fashioning the 
one sparrow-tailed full-dress coatee and 
pair of trousers—so that stalwart infan- 
trymen found it incompatible with 
strict propriety to stoop; and legs and 
arms of robust troopers were so tightly 
squeezed into cases of coarse red or 
coarse blue cloth as to resemble nothing 
so much as giant sausages—were persons 
of influence and standing. Towell, 
who turned out shirts, of regulation 
material something coarser than bed- 
ticking, paying wan workwomen four 
pence per dozen—the worker finding 
buttons, needles and thread—and re- 
ceiving for each garment two shillings 
and sevenpence, filched from the sol- 
dier’s pay; Rowell, who found the Cav- 
alrvy and Artillery in saddlery of in- 
ferior leather and spurs of dubious met- 
al; Powell. who roofed the British 
Forces as to the head, with helmets, 
busbies, shakos. and fatigue-caps: Bow- 
ell, who stocked its surgeons’ medicine- 
chests with adulterated tincture of opi- 
um, Epsom-salts that never hailed 
from Epsom; decoction of jalap, made 
potent with croton oil; inferior squills 
and supicious senna: and Shoell, who 
shod the rank-and-file with one annual 
pair of boots (made principally of 
brown paper), were, taken together, a 
gang of—let us write a community of 
upright and worthy individuals; but, 
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viewed in comparison with Dunoisse’s 
acquaintance of the railway, they pal- 
ed like farthing rushlights beside a 
transparency illuminated by gas. 

A day was coming when Britannia, 
leaning in her hour of need, upon that 
sturdy stem of seasoned British oak, 
was to find it but «a worm-eaten sham; 
a hollow shell of dust and rottenness, 
housing loathsome, slimy things, crawl- 
and writhing amidst the green and 
fleshless bones that once wore Victoria’s 
uniform; housing and breeding in the 
empty skulls of brave and hardy men. 
Dead in their thousands, not of the 
shot and shell, the fire and steel and 
pestilence that are the grim concomit- 
ants of War: but dead of Privation and 
Want, Cold and Starvation—-through 
the rapacity and greed, the mercenary 
cunning and base treachery of those 
staunch and loyal pillars of the British 
Crown and Constitution: Cowell, Sow- 
ell, Towell, Rowell, Powell, Bowell, 
Shoell, and, last but not least among 
those worthies, Thompson Jowell. 


XV. 


Arrived at his dingy little office in 
The Poultry halfway up the narrow, 
shady alley of low-browed, drab-faced 
houses near the Banking House of 
Lubbock, you saw Thompson Jowell, 
recruited by a solid luncheon, bending 
severe brows upon a pale-faced, weak- 
eved clerk, who had grievously offend- 
ed, and was up for judgment. 

“What this? Now, what’s this, Stan- 
dish?” the great man blustered. ‘You 
have been doing overtime and ask to 
be paid for it? Lawful claims are met 
with prompt settlement in this office, as 
vou have good cause to know. But. 
lookee here!” The speaker puffed out 
his pendulous cheeks in his character- 
istic way, and held up a stout, menacing 
finger before the wincing eyes of the un- 
fortunate Standish. ‘Don’t you, or anv 
other man in my employment get try- 
ing to make money out of me! Because 
vou won’t, you know!” said Mr. 
Thompson Jowell. “D’ye see?” and 
jabbed at the thorax of the unfortunate 


Standish with the finger, and then rub- 
bed his own nose smartly with it, and 
thrust it, with its fellows, into his large, 
deep trousers-pocket as the livid victim 
faltered : 

“You were good enough, previously 
to the Christmas holidays, sir, to send 
for me, and say that if I cared to——” 


Thompson Jowell solemnly shook his 
little pear-shaped head, and goggled 
with his large, round brown eyes upon 
the scared victim, saying: 

“Not ‘cared to,’ Standish. Be accur- 
ate, my good fellow, in words as in 
deed !” 

“You hinted to me, sir 
mered the unfortunate. 

Thompson Jowell swelled to such 
portentous size at this that the clerk 
visibly shrank and dwindled before the 
awful presence. 

“T am not accustomed to hint, Stan- 
dish !”” 

“You intimated, sir, that if I was 
willing’—gulped the pallid Standish— 
“to devote my evenings to making up 
the New Year’s accounts and checking 
the files of duplicate invoices against the 
office-ledgers, you—you would under- 
take—or so you were good enough to 
give me to understand—that I should 
be the better for it!” 


“But if I mentioned overtime,’ re- 
turned his emplover, thrusting his short 
fat hands under his wide coat-tails, and 
rocking backwards and forwards on the 
office hearthrug, a cheap and shabby 
article to which the great man was ac- 
customed to point with pride as illus- 
trative of the robust humility of his own 
nature, “T’ll eat my hat!” He glanced 
at the low-crowned. shiny beaver hang- 
ing on a wooden peg beside his private 
safe, in company with the shaggy box- 
coat and a_ fur-lined, velvet-collared 
cloak of sumptuous appearance, adding, 
“and that’s a meal would cost me thirty 
shillings. For there’s no such a thing 
as overtime. It don’t exist! And if you 
proved to me it did I wouldn’t believe 
vou!” said Thompson Jowell, thrusting 


” stam- 





his thick right hand deep into the bos- 
om of the gorgeous waistcoat, and puf- 
fing himself out still more. “For your 
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time, young man! in return for a liber- 
al salary of Twenty Shillings per week, 
belongs to Me—to Me, Standish, when- 
ever I choose to employ it! As for be- 
ing the better for having done the work 
you say you have, you are the better 
morally, in having discharged your 
duty to a generous employer; and if you 
chvose to injure your constitution by 
stopping here o’ nights until eleven 
p.m. it’s no affair of mine. John Down- 
right my name is!—besides the one 
that’s on the brass doorplate of these 
offices, and what I say is—it’s no affair 
of mine! Though, mind you! in burn- 
ing gas upon these premises up to I 
don’t know what hour of the night, 
you’ve materially increased the Com- 
pany’s quarterly bill, and in common 
justice ought to defray their charges. 
Vl let you off that!—so think vourself 
lucky! and don’t come asking me to re- 
munerate you for overtime again. Now, 
get out with you!” 

Unlucky Standish, yellow and green 
with disappointed hopes and secret fury, 
and yet admiring, in spite of himself, 
the clever way in which he had been de- 
frauded, backed towards the narrow 
door, and in the act collided with a visi- 
tor, who, entering, straightway impreg- 
nated and enlivened the dead and musty 
atmosphere with a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of choice perfumes, in which su- 
perfine Macassar and bear’s grease, the 
fashionable Frangipani and Jockey 
Club; Russia-leather, a suspicion of sta- 
bles, and more than a hint of malt 
liquor, combined with the fragrance of 
the choice Havana cheroot which the 
newcomer removed from his mouth as 
he entered, to make way for the filial 
salutation : 

“Halloa, Governor! All serene?” 

You then saw young Mortimer Jow- 
ell, only surviving sapling of the sturdy 
stem of tough old British oak ticketed 
Thompson Jowell, received in that fond 
father’s arms, who warmly hugged him 
to his bosom, crying: 

“Morty! My own boy!’ 

“How goes it, Governor?” responded 
Morty, winking tremendously, and pat- 
ting his parent on his stout back with a 


large-sized hand, gloved with the most 
expensive lemon kid. ‘Hold on, you!” 
he hailed, as the ghastly Standish, see- 
ing Distress for Rent written large 
across the page of the near future, was 
creeping out. ‘Come back and help us 
out of this watchbox, will yer?” Add- 
ing, as the clerk assisted him out of a 
capacious driving-coat of yellow cloth, 
with biscuit-sized mother-o’-pearl but- 
tons: 

“You look uncommon green, Stan- 
dish, my boy—Standish’s your name, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mortimer, sir. And—lI 
am quite well, sir, thank you, sir. 
There’s nothing the matter with me be- 
vond ordinary.” 


He hung up the son’s coat on the 
peg beneath the low-crowned, curly- 
brimmed beaver of the parent, and went 
out. Morty, retaining his own fashion- 
able, shaggy headgear upon a skull of 
the bullet rather than the pear-shaped 
order, had forgotten the clerk and his 
sick face before the door closed behind 
him. 

“Don’t vou worry about Standish and 
his looks, my boy!” said Thompson 
Jowell. “That’s the way to spoil a 
good clerk, that is. Cock ’em up with 
an idea that they’re overworked, next 
thing is they’re in bed, and their wives 
—and why the devil they should have 
wives, when at that fellow’s age I 
couldn’t afford the luxury, beats me!— 
their wives are writing letters begging 
me not to stop the substitute’s pay out of 
the husband’s salary, because he, and 
she, and the children—and it’s like 
their extravagance and presumption to 
have children when they can’t afford 
to keep ’em!—will have to go to the 
Workhouse if you do. And why 
shouldn’t they go to the Workhouse? 
What do we ratepayers keep it up for, 
if it ain’t good enough for you, ma’am. 
and the likes of you and your’s? My 
name being Tom Candid—that’s what 
T say to her.” 

He had, in fact, said it to a suppli- 
ant of the proud, presumptuous class he 
complained of, only that morning. And 
now, as he blew out his big, pendulous 
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cheeks and triple chin above their stiff 
circular frill of iron-grey whisker, his 
tall son took him by the shoulders and 
shook him playfully backwards and for- 
wards in the grip of the great hands 
that were clothed with the extra-sized 
lemon kids, saying, as he regarded his 
affectionate parent with a pair of brown 
eyes, that, with the narrow brain be- 
hind them, were a trifle bemused with 
liquor even at this early hour, yet won- 
derfully frank and honest for a son of 
Thompson Jowell’s: 

“You knowin’ old File! You first- 
class, extra-ground, double-edged Shy- 
lock, you! You jolly old Fee-Faw-Fum, 
smellin’ the blood of Englishmen, and 
grindin’ their bones to make your 
bread—or the flour you sell to the Bri- 
tish Government, and take precious 
jolly good care to sell dear!—you’re 
lookin’ in the prime of health and the 
pink of condition, and that’s what I 
like to see!” 


“Really. Morty! Truly, now, my dear 
boy?” 

Morty nodded, with a cheerful grin, 
and Thompson Jowell’s heart glowed 
with fatherly pride in this big young 
man with the foolish, good-natured face 
and the round, somewhat owlish eyes, 
that resembled his own, though not in 
their simplicity. But Morty’s invariable 
and characteristic method of expressing 
frank admiration of those invaluable 
business qualities of unscrupulous, 
greed, and cunning, which the author 
of his being, while fattening upon them, 
preferred to disown—was a venomed 
dart rankling in the fleshy ribs that 
were clothed by the gorgeous waistcoat. 
His narrow slanting forehead, that was 
like the lid of Noah’s Ark—furrowed 
as he heard. He said, with hurry and 
effort: 

“Yes—yes! Well—well! And how 
did you come, dear boy?” 

“Tooled the Tilbury with the tand- 
em over from Norwood,” Morty res- 
ponded, “on purpose to have a good look 
at you. Lord Adolphus Noddlewood, 
my friend and chum at the Reverend’:, 
cathe along too. Lots of fun on the way! 
Tre-menjous row with tollgate-keeper’s 


wife at Camberwell Gate—Tollman, 
gone to bed, after bein’ up all night, 
stuck his head out of upper-window in 
a red nightcap to tell us, if we ain’t too 
drunk to remember it!—we’re talkin, 
for once in our lives, to a decent woman. 
. . . (And you ought to ha’ heard the 
names she’d called us!) . . . ‘Dolph, 
my boy,’ says I to Lord Adolphus when 
we got into the Borough Road—and 
plenty of excitement there, with a leader 
that kep’ tryin’ to get into the omnibus 
after the old ladies! ‘Dolph, my 
buck,’ says I, ‘I’m goin’ to show you 
where the Guinea Tree grows.’ ‘Ha, ha, 
ha! That means,’ says he to me, ‘you’re 
goin’ to fly a kite among the Jews.’ 
‘You’re dead out there, Dolph!’ says I. 
‘For one thing, the Gov’ bleeds free. A 
touch of the lancet, and he brims the 
basin. For another—there isn’t a He- 
brew among the Ten Tribes, from Dan 
to Beersheba, ’ud dare to lend me a pen- 
ny-piece on my tidiest signature for fear 
of what my father ’d do when he found 
out they been gettin’ hold of his pre- 
cious boy! For, deep as they are, my 
father’s deeper,’ says I, ‘and artful as 
they are. he’s more artful still; and 
srinding and grasping extortioners as 
it’s their nature to be, there’s not a Jew 
among ’em that the Governor wouldn’t 
give ninety points out of a hundred to, 
and beat at Black Pool—with the nig- 
ger in the pocket and a general shell-out 
all round! Ha, ha, haw! Whew! .. .” 
Morty whipped out a handkerchief of 
brilliant hue, diffusing odours of Araby, 
and applied it to his nose: “Piff! this 
here old rat-hole of yours stinks over 
and above a bit. Why don’t you burn 
it down ?—you’re insured to the hilt, or 
I don’t know you, dad! And takea 
smart, snug, comfortable office in Cheap- 
side or Cornhill?” 


“Tt wouldn’t do! I began in this 
place, and have grown up here, as one 
might say, and have got too used to it 
to fancy another. And—be a little 
careful, Morty, my boy!” urged the 
father of this shining specimen, admir- 
ing the son’s high spirit and volubility, 
vet suffering at his well-earned praise. 
He felt so keen a pride in this tall, 
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bullet-headed, broad-shouldered, loose- 
ly-jointed son, that the tears stood in 
bis round eyes as they goggled at him; 
and the upright grey hair upon his 
pear-shaped head bristled more stiffly. 
Somebody outside here might be listen- 
ing,” he pleaded, “and that kind of 
joke’s dangerous if repeated. Be care- 
ful, my dear boy!” 

Tf you mean careful of those tallow- 
faced, inky, ehilblain-fingered chaps in 
the office outside this, and the room on 
the other side of the passage,’ said 
Morty, jerking up his coat-tails, and 
seating himself upon the large, import- 
ant blotting-pad that lay upon the stain- 
ed leather of the kneehole writing-table, 
that, with the iron safe previously men- 
tioned ; an armchair with loops of horse- 
hair stuffing coming through the torn 
leather covering of its arms, and bulg- 
ing through the torn leather covering of 
its back; a wooden stool adorned with a 
fantastic pattern of perforations; a dus- 
ty. set of wooden pigeon-holes stuffed 
with dustier papers, and a bookcase 
containing Shipping-Lists, References, 
Handy Volumes, Compendiums, Ready 
Reckoners, and Guides, such as are com- 
monly used by business men who chase 
the goose that lays the golden egg of 
Profit through the tortuous ways of Fin- 
ance ;—with a few more, likely to be of 
use to an Auxiliary-Transport Agent 
and Forage Contractor—comprised, 
with a blistered little vellow iron wash- 
stand, furitively lurking: in a shady 
corner, the furniture of the office— “if 
you mean those clerks of yours, you’re 
joking when you talk of them repeating 
anything they hear. They know you 
too well, Gov! They’ve sold themselves 
to vou, body and soul. For you’re the 
Devil, Governor—the very Devil! Ain’t 
you? Gaw! Don’t tell me you ain’t! I 
don’t believe you!” said Morty, with a 
tinge of the paternal manner. “I won’t 
believe you! I wouldn’t believe you if 
you took a pair of wings (detachable 
patent), like what the Pasbas—there’s 
a stunnin’ creature!—sports in the new 
Opera Bally as the ‘Sylph of the Silver 
Sham’—no, dammy!—that ain’t it! 
‘Sylph of the Silver Strand’—out of 
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- your safe, and a harp and a crown out of 


the corner-cupboard by the fireplace” — 
a rusty, narrow "a with a bent 
poker thrust in between the bars of the 
niggardly grate that had a smoking 
lump of coal in it—‘‘and showed me,’ 
said Morty, with a gleam of imagina- 
tion, “your first-class diploma as a quali- 
fied practising Angel! And so you 
know!” 

He poked Thompson Jowell in the 
meaty ribs that were covered by his gor- 
geous waistcoat, and though the hidden 
thorn rankled more and more, and 
though allusions to the personage men- 
tioned seemed to savour of irreligion, 
the great man’s brow relaxed, and he 
chuckled, as he rattled the money in 
the tills of his big trouser-pockets. 

“And how goes the learning, Morty, 
with the reverend gentleman at Nor- 
wood? Does he seem to have his trade 
as Tutor at his fingers’ ends? Does he 
push you on and prepare you? coach 
you and generally cram you with the 
things you ought to be master of? As 
a young fellow of means and expecta- 
tions—who will shortly (or great peo- 
ple break promises!)—hold a Commis- 
sion in Her Majesty’s Foot Guards?” 

“Oh, Lord!” sroaned Morty. “Don’t 
he, though?” 

“This friend of yours you’ve brought 
with you is a swell, it seems?” resumed 
the father. 

“Lord Adolphus Noddlewood } 
I believe you, Gov!” returned the son, 
se rewing up his round, young, foolish 
face into an expression of portentous 
knowingness. “Eldest son of the Mar- 
quess of Crumphorn—ain’t that the tip- 
top thing?” 

“Eldest son of the Marquess of 
Crumphorn! We'll look him up in the 
—that’s the sort of thing a woman en- 
jovs doing,” said Thompson Jowell, 
rather viciously, “and that keeps her 
from grizzling and groaning, and think- 
ing herself an invalid.” 

“How is my mother, sir?” asked the 
son, with a shade of resentment at the 
other’s slighting tone. 

“She’s pretty much the same as usu- 
al,” said Thompson Jowell sourly, and 
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ceased to puff himself out to double his 
natural size, and left off rattling the tills 
in his trousers, ‘or she was when I left 
her early this morning. <A_ decent, 
worthy sort of woman, your mother,” 
he added, snorting, “without any spirit 
or go in her. And as for setting off 
fine clothes and jewels, as the wife of 
a man in My position ought to—you 
might as well hang ’em on a pump. In- 
deed, vou’d show ’em off to more ad- 
vantage, because a pump can’t retire 
into the background with a Dorcas 
work-hasket and a Praver-Book, and 
generally efface itself. It stops where 
it is—and if it ain’t a rattler as regards 
conversation, people do get some kind 
of response from it, if they’re at the 
trouble of working the handle. Now, 
vour mother—” 

“My mother, sir, is as good company 
and as well worth looking at—in fine 
clothes or shabby ones-—as any lady in 
the land!” said Morty. “I’m dam’ if 
she ain’t!”’ And so red and angry a 
light shone in the round brown eyes 
that were generally dull and lustrous, 
and so well-developed a scowl sat on 
the rather pimply forehead from 
which the tall shaggy white beaver 
stove-pipe of the latest fashion was jovi- 
ally tilted back, that Thompson Jowell 
changed the conversation rather hur- 
riedly. 

“Well, well! perhaps she is!” he 
agreed, in rather a floundering man- 
ner. “And if her own son didn’t think 
so. who should? Run down to Market 
Drowsing and see her as soon as you’re 
able. She won’t come up to Hanover 
Square before the beginning of May. 
Give her compliments, along with 
mine, to the Honourable and Reverend 
Alfred de Gassey and Lady Alicia Bro- 
kingbole. There’s a thorough-paced 
nob for you, the Honourable and Rev- 
erend! And his wife! The genuine 
hall-marked Thing, registered and 
stamped—that’s what she is!” 

He referred in these terms of unqual- 
ified admiration to a needy sprig of no- 
bility who had held a commission in a 
Cavalrv regiment; and. having with 
highly commendable rapidity run 


through a considerable fortune, had ex- 
changed, some years previously, at ihe 
pressing instance of his creditors, the 
Army for the Church, and a family liv- 
ing which fell vacant at a particularly 
appropriate moment. And, having 
married another slip of the aristocracy 
as impecunious as himself, the Rever- 
end Alfred had hit upon the philan- 
thropic idea of enlarging his clerical 
stipend and benefiting Humanity at 
large, by receiving under his roof two 
or three young gentlemen of backward 
education and large fortune, who should 
require to be prepared for the brilliant 
discharge of their duty to their Sover- 
eigen and their country, as subaltern 
officers of crack regimental corps. 


Not that preparation was essential in 
those days, when Army Coaches were 
vehicles as rare as swan-drawn  water- 
chariots: and the cramming-establish- 
ments that were some vears later to 
spring up like mushrooms on Shooter’s 
Hill or Primrose Hill, or in the purlieus 
of Hammersmith or Peckham, were un- 
known. Ensigns of Infantry, or corn- 
ets of Cavalry Regiments, joined their 
respective corps without having received 
the ghost of a technical military educa- 
tion; often without possessing any 
knowledge whatever beyond a nodding 
acquaintance with two out of the three 
R’s. . . . Mathematics, Fortification, 
French and German, were not imparted 
by the Honourable and Reverend A\l- 
fred to his wealthy pupils, for the simple 
reason that he. the instructor, was not 
acquainted with these. But in Boxing, 
Fencing, Riding, the clauses of the Code 
of Honour regulating the Prize Ring 
and the duelling-ground, not to men- 
tion the rules governing the game of 
Whist, at which the Reverend Alfred 
always won; he was a very fully-quali- 
fied tutor. And his wife, the Lady 
Alicia Brokingbole, youngest daughter 
of the Earl of Gallopaway, initiated the 
more personal of the young gentlemen 
into the indispensable art of handing 
chairs, winding Berlin wools, giving an 
arm to a lady, copying sweet poems 
from the Forget-Me-Not or The Keep- 
sake into her album, and generelly 
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making themselves useful and agree- 
able. Nor was the Lady Alicia averse 
to a little discreet flirtation, or a little 
game of piquet, or a little rubber of 
whist, at which, like the Reverend A\l- 
fred, she invariably won. It will be 
comprehended that. provided the hear- 
cub who came to Norwood to be licked 
into shape were rich, the said cub might 
spend a fairly pleasant time; and be re- 
galed with a good deal of flattery and 
adultation, mixed with chit-chat, gos- 
sip, and scandal, of the most aristocratic 
and exclusive kind. 

“She’s a spankin’ fine woman, is 
Lady Alicia,” agreed Morty, with the 
air of a connoisseur, “though a dat’ 
sight too fond of revokin’ at whist with 
pound points to suit my book!” he add- 
ed, with a cloud upon the brow that 
might have been more intellectual. 

“But she’s an Earl’s daughter !—an 
Earl’s daughter, Morty, my boy!” urg- 
ed Thompson Jowell; “and moves in 
high Society, the very highest—or so I 
have been given to understand.” 

“Correct, too. Knows everybody 
worth knowin’—got the entire Peerage 
and Court Circular at her finger-ends,” 
declared simple Morty. “TI drove her 
four-in-hand from Norwood to the Row 
only yesterday. Gaw! You should 
have seen us! Bowin’ right and left 
like China Manda—what-do-you-call- 
’ems?—to the most tre-menjous nobs 
(in coroneted carriages, with flunkeys 
in powder and gold lace) you’ ever 
clapped your eyes on! And you ought 
to hear her tell of the huntin’ supper 
she sat down to at her cousin’s castle 
in Bohemia—the chap’s an Austrian 
Prince with a name like a horse’s cough. 
Four-and-forty covers, two Crowned 
Heads, five Hereditary Grand-Dukes 
with their Duchesses, a baker’s dozen of 
Princes, and for the rest, nothin’ under 
a Count or Countess, ‘until, Mr. Jowell,’ 
she says, ‘you arrived at Alfred, who 
would grace any social circle, however 
lofty, and poor little humble Me!’ And 
they played a Charade afterwards, and 
Lady Alicia had no jewels to wear in 
the part of Cleopatra, ‘having chosen,’ 
she says, ‘to wed for Love rather than 
Ambition.’ And the Prince had an iron 











coffin brought in—or was it copper?— 
eram-jam-full of diamonds and rubies 
as big as pigeons’ eggs, and told her 
ladyship to take what she chose. ‘Gaw! 
those sort of relatives are worth havin’! 
Shouldn’t mind a few of ’em myself!’ 
savs I to Lady A.” 


“That’s the sort of woman to culti- 
vate, Morty, my boy!” advised Thomp- 
son Jowell. smiling and rubbing his 
hands. “With a little managing and 
cleverness, she ought to get you into the 
swim. The Goldfish Tank, I mean, 
where the titled heiresses are. You 
represent Money, solid Money !—but 
what we want—to set our Money off, is 
Rank! And the men of the British 
Aristocracy are easy enough to gel at, 
and easy enough to get on with, pro- 
vided vou don’t happen to tread on 
their damned exclusive corns. But 
their women, confound ’em—their 
high - nosed, long - necked women — 
they’re as hard to get on a level of chat- 
tv equality with as Peter Wilkins’ fly- 
ing females were; and the mischief of 
it is, my boy, you can’t do without their 
good word. So cultivate Lady A.! 
Wink .at her cheating at cards—it’s in 
the blood of all these tip-top swells-— 
and get her to take you about with her. 
And one of these days we may be hear- 
ing how Ladv Rosaline Jowell, second 
daughter of the Earl, or the Marquess, 
or the Duke of Something-or-other, was 
Presented, on her marriage with Mr. 
Mortimer Jowell, of the Foot Guards; 
and what sort of figure her husband cut 
at the Prince’s Levee. And, by Gosh! 
though T don’t keep a coffer full of 
diamonds as big as pigeons’ eggs In my 
safe, we'll see what Bond Street can do 
in the wav of a Tiara for the head, and 
a Zone for the waist, and: a necklace 
and bracelets of the biggest shiners that 
can be got, for her Ladyship, Thompson 
Jowell’s daughter-in-law! And what I 
say I’ll do, I do! My name’s Old 
Trusty, ain’t it, Morty boy?” 

His round eyes goggled almost ap- 
pealingly at his son. 

“And if I’m—what you say—a bit 
of a Squeezer as regards making people 
pay; and a bit of a Grinder—though 
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that I don’t admit—at driving hard 
bargains; and Mister Sharp of Cutters’ 
Lane when it comes to getting the best 
of So-and-So and Such-and-Such — 
who’d cheerfully skin me alive, only 
give ’em the chance of it—you’re the 
last person in the world, Morty, who 
ought to throw it in my face.” 





He spoke with almost weeping earn- 
estness; there were blobs of moisture 
in the corners of his eves; his bluster- 
ing Boreas-voice was almost soft and 
pleading as Thompson Jowell bid for 
the good opinion of his son. “Not that 
I reproach you,” was the refrain of his 
song, “but you ought to be the last!” 


“Old Gov!” The large young man 
reneated his previous action of taking 
Thomnson Jowell bv his fleshy should- 
ers with the extra-sized hands. encased 
in the lemon kid gloves, and pleasantly 
shaking him backwards and _ forwards, 


as though he had been a large, plain 
whiskered doll. 


“There’s the Commission in the 
Guards. Mortv. You wouldn’t believe 
— having set my heart on making a 
first-class gentleman of my bov—what 
an uncommon sight of trouble I’ve tak- 
en to bring that sealed paper with Her 
Maiestv’s signature on it, down from 
the sky-high branch it hangs on! His 
Honour the Commissary-General kept 
his word in presenting me to my Lord 
Daloan, His Grace the Commander-in- 
Chief’s confidential Secretary. vyester- 
dav. and after a little general chit-chat, 
T felt mv way to a hint, for we must be 
verv humble with such great folks,” 
said Thompson Jowell, rattling the 
tills. “and watch for times and oppor- 
tunities. Mvy Lord was verv high and 
loftv with me, as you may suppose. 

“ “So vou have a son, Mr. Thomp- 
son Jowell,’ savs he. ‘I congratulate 
vou, mv dear sir, on having done your 
duty to posterity. And it is your am- 
bition that this young man should en- 
jov the privilege of wearing Her Mai- 
estv’s uniform? Well, well! We will 
see what we can do with His Grace, 
Mr. Thompson Jowell, towards procur- 
ing the young gentleman an ensigncy 
in some regiment of infantry.’ ‘Hum- 


bly thanking you, my Lord,’ says I, 
‘for the gracious encouragement you 
have given to a man who might be call- 
ed by persons less grand, and noble, 
and generous-minded than your Lord- 
ship, an ambitious tradesman ; — since 
you permit me to speak my mind’— 
and he bow- over his stock in his stiff- 
necked, grack us way—T dare to say I 
fly higher for my boy,’ says I, ‘than a 
mere marching regiment. And what 
I have set mv heart upon, and likewise 
my son his, is. plainly speaking, a Com- 
mission in the Foot Guards, White 
Tufts or Cut Red Feathers’ Up go his 
evebrows at that, Morty, and he taps 
with his shiny nails—a real nobleman’s 
nails—on the carved arm of his chair, 
smiling. ‘Really, Mr. Thompson Jow- 
ell’—and he leans back and throws his 
foot over his knee, showing the Wel- 
lington boot with gold spurs and the 
white strap of the pearl-grey trouser— 
‘ambition is, to a certain extent, laud- 
able and to be encouraged. But at the 
same time, permit me to sev that you 
do fly high!’ ‘Begging your Lordships’s 
leave once more,’ says I, ‘to speak out— 
and Plain’s my name and nature!—I 
have come to beg the greatest nobleman 
in the land to make a_ hay-and-straw- 
and-flour merchant’s son a gentleman. 





A word in the ear of His Grace the © 


Duke, and a stroke of your pen will do 
it, mv Lord,’ I says; ‘and when I find 
mvself in the presence of a power as 
lofty and as wide as yours, and am gra- 
ciously encouraged to ask a favor, T 
don’t ask a little one that a lesser influ- 
ence could grant. I plump for the 
Guards, and your Lordship ean but re- 
fuse me!’ ”’ 


“You clever old Codger! Rubbin’ him 
down with a wisp of straw, and tick- 
lin’ him in all the right places. ‘ 
But look here, you know!” objected 
Morty with a darkening brow, “I don’t 
half cotton to all that patter about mak- 
ing a gentleman of a merchant’s son. 
Egad, sir, I’m dam’ if I do like it!” 

He sat upon the knee-hole table and 
folded his arms upon his waistcoat, a 
garment of brown velvet embroidered 
with golden springs, worri in conjunc- 
































tion with a satin cravat of dazzling 
green, peppered with scarlet horseslioes 


and adorned with pins of Oriental 
pearl; and blew out his round cheeks 


quite in the paternal manner as he 
shook his bullet head. 


“You mustn’t mind a bit of humble- 
pie, my boy!” pleaded Thompson Jow- 
ell, “seeing what a great thing is to be 
got by eating it, and looking as if you 
liked it. You don’t suppose I’m any 
fonder of the dish than you are—-but 
it’s for my son’s sake; and so, down it 
goes! These stately swells will have you 
flatter ’em, stiff-necked, and fawn upon 
‘em, and lick their boots for ’em. They 
were born to have men cringe to ’em, 
and by Gosh, sir! can you stand upright 
and milk a cow at the same time? You 
can’t, and you know it!—so you squat 
and whistle to her, and down comes che 
milk between your fingers, squish !” 

“T ain’t a dairymaid,” asserted Morty 
sulkily. 


“Not you!” said Thompson Jowell, 
beaming on him fondly. “And when 
your old Governor’s willing to do the 
dirty work, why should you soil your 
hands?” His thick voice shook, and 
the tears stood in his goggle-eyes. ‘‘I’d 
lie down in the gutter so that those pol- 
ished Wellingtons I spoke of just now 
should walk upon me _ dryshod—by 
Gosh I would!” said Thompson Jowell 
—‘if only I might get up again with 
golden mud upon me, to be scraped off 
and put away for you! Look here! You 
told your friend, Lord ’Dolph, your 
Governor was a generous bleeder. Well, 
so I am! I'll fill your pan to-day.” 

He whipped out his cheque-book, 
large and bulky like himself, and— 
Morty having condescendingly remov- 
ed himself from the blotter—drew what 
that scion of his race was moved to 
term “a whacker” of a cheque. And 
sent him away gorged with that golden 
mud to which he had referred, and cor- 
respondingly happy; so that he passed 
through the larger, outer office, where 
seven pallid clerks were hard at work 
under the direction of a grey-faced el- 
derly man who inhabited a little 
ground-glass-panelled sentry-box open- 
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ing out of their place of bondage, with 
“Manager” in blistered letters of black 
paint upon the door—like a boisterous 
wind tinged with stables, cigars, and 
mixed perfumery, and shed some drops 
of his shining store on them in pass- 
ing. 

“Look here, you chaps! See what the 
Old Man’s stood me!” Morty flourished 
the pink oblong, bearing the magic 
name of Coutts’. Six of the seven 
pairs of eyes ravished from ledgers and 
correspondence, flared with desperate 
longing and sickened with impotent de- 
sire. Standish still kept his sea-green 
face downbent. And the grey Manager, 
peeping out of his glass case, congratu- 
lated as in duty bound. 

“You’re in luck again, Mr. Mortim- 
er! . .  . May I hope we see you 
well, sir?” 

“First rate, Choblevy! Topping condi- 
tion!’ Morty stuffed the cheque with 
lordly carelessness into a pocket in the 
gold-sprigged velvet vest, withdrawing 
a little ball of crackly white paper, 
which he jovially displayed between a 
finger and thumb attired in lemon kid. 

“Twig this, hey? Well, it shall mean 
a dinner at the Albion in Drury Lane 
for the lot of you and an even- 
in’ at the Play—if you ain’t too proud 
for the Pit? Leave your wives at 
home!” the young reprobate advised, 
with a wink; “‘you’re all too much mar- 
ried by a lot, hey, Chobley? And half- 
a-bottle of fizz apiece it ought to stand 
you in. . . . And see that beggar 
Standish drinks his share! , 
Catch | Gaw !—what a butter- 
fingered beggar you are, Standish!” 

The paper insult, flipped at ghast- 
ly Standish’s lowered nose, smartly hit 
that feature, and rebounded into a let- 
ter-basket as Morty blustered out. The 
clerks looked at each other as_ the 
swing-doors banged and gibbered be- 
hind the young autocrat. They heard 
him hail Lord ’Dolph, heard the tramp- 
ling and slipping of the tandem-horses’ 
hoofs upon the uneven pavement; 
heard Morty cheerfully curse the grooin, 
—heard, too, the final “Gaw!” with 
which the heir of the house of Jowell 
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clinched the news of his good iuck with 
his Governor; the hiss and smack of the 
tandemwhip, and the departing clatter 
of the tilbury westwards, to those re- 
gions where golden-haired sirens smile 
upon young men with monkeys in their 
pockets; and white-bosomed waiters 
dance attendance on their pleasure in 
halls of dazzling light. 

Then said the gray-faced Manager, 
breaking the silence: 

“T suppose, gentlemen, we had better 
do as Mr. Mortimer so kindly suggest- 
ed? I presume that no one here is 
averse to theatrical exhibitions, or ob- 
jects to a good dinner, washed down 
with the half-bottle of champagne the 
voung gentleman liberally mentioned?” 

“T prefer port!” said the hitherto sil- 
ent Standish, in so strange a voice it 
seemed as though another man had 
spoken. : 

“Do you, egad?” said a fellow-clerk 
sniggeringly. “Perhaps you'll tell us 
why?” : 

“Because it is the color of blood,” the 
pale drudge answered. He dipped his 
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pen in the red ink as he spoke, and 
dived into his ledger again, and the 
face he bent over the closely-figured 
pages was yellow and sharp as a wedge 
of cheese. 

Chobley, the Manager, had looked 
sharply at Standish when he had given 
voice to that strange reason for prefer- 
ring the thick red wine. He had res- 
pectfully smoothed out the crumpled 
five-ppund note, and folded it into a 
broad flat spill, and he scraped the pep- 
per-and-salt bristles of his chin with it 
thoughtfully as he took his eyes away 
from the downcast, brooding face; and 
very shortly afterwards took himself, 
upon a sufficient business-excuse, Into 
Thompson Jowell’s room. And next 
morning Standish did not appear at the 
office in The Poultry, and thencefor- 
wards the place upon the short-legged, 
horsehair-covered stool that had been his 
was occupied by another white-gilled 
toiler; and his frayed and ragged old 
black office coat vanished for good from 
its hook behind the door. 


“Between Two Thieves” will be continued in the April 





issue of MacLean’s Magazine. 


























Perils of the Night 


sketch of Alan Sullivan, published 


E. Wetherell 


In a last month, Mr. JJ. 
described ‘‘ Pilots of the Night’’ as a marvellously vivid sketch of a journey in the 
engineer’s cab from New York to Buffalo. The reading of 
the narrative will change forever one’s attitude towards a journey by rail. In all 
subsequent journeys the reader will give some thought to the fireman with his shovel, 
and the driver at the throttle who commands the business end of the train. He 
will never again be unmindful of the men in the overalls whose long vigil and tense 
brains and tireless hands bring the sleeping travellers safe through the black watches 


And, indeed, such it is. 


of the dangerous night to their destination in the morning. 


The article is republished 


from Harper’s Weekly, with the permission of the publishers. 


By Alan Sullivan 


KLECTRIC locomotive No. 4032 slid 
quietly out of the darkness and cushion- 
ed gently against the coupler of the 
forward baggage car of No. 26 She was 
low, flat, and black, a crouching double- 
nosed monster. She gave you the im- 
presion that the faster she went the 
- closer she would lie to the rail—which, 
indeed, was very much the case. There 
was nothing of the lofty, dignified, and 
somewhat supercilious locomotive ap- 
pearance about her. She had no stack, 
no rods, no cylinders, no tender. She 
was sheared and shorn, naked and un- 
ashamed. She carried no coal and no 
water, and her entrails were of carbon 
and copper and steel. 

From the cab window I looked back 
along the shining Pullmans. They 
were swallowing their nightly freight of 
unimpressionable inhabitants. It seem- 
ed strange that not one of them even 
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glanced forward to the business end of 
train. 

“Do they never come up here?” | 
asked Cassin, the engineman, whose 
elbow touched my own. 

“The ladies bring the children, some- 
times. See the pretty engine,” he add- 
ed quizzicaly. Then, with a_ swift 
glance at an illuminated dial, “Sit over 
there, we’re pulling out.” 

‘ar back, opposite the middle of the 
train, a blue-coated man raised his arm. 
Cassin pushed his controller handle 
delicately forward, with little fractional 
movements. On the instant vivid 
flashes of blue flame ripped out in nar- 
row passages that ran each way from 
the cab. I had a glimpse of interlock- 
ing contacts that gripped and spurted 
fire and released one another. From 
beneath our feet rose the grumble of 
the driving-gears. 
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The locomotive weighed one hundred 
and the train weighed eight hun- 
dred, but No. 4032 laid her long, black 
nose between the rails and pulled till 
one expected her straining bowels to 
burst asunder. It seemed an eternity 
till the tumult subsided. It was hard 


the tunnel. The great tube stretched 
ahead like a gleaming causeway. And, 
just as our cars began to throb with the 
weight of the trembling atmosphere, we 
boomed out into the night and the mil- 
lion windows of New York stared at us, 
Argus-eyed. But Cassin was not inter- 





Little by little, taking and giving, he laid his engine to her work. 


to believe that this mechanical frenzy 
was born in the whirring dynamos at 
Yonkers; that it came, docile along its 
aerial filaments, to animate this inflex- 
ible demon, Within a coach length 
the skidding drivers bit hard on the 
clean rail and we rolled smoothly into 


ested in New York. His left hand was 
on the controller. There were little 
straightenings and contractions of the 
arm, swift glances at his quivering 
dials, and a steady, relentless staring 
ahead at a myriad of signals, green on 
green, red on red, green and red in 
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every possible combination and < 
tion. These were his masters, these 
his voiceless arbiters; and, just as I was 
wondering how any one pair of eyes, 
however keen, could interpret them, I 


‘became conscious that his helper was 


staring as fixedly forward. 

“All right,” said Cassin. “All 
right,” said his helper. It was not one 
brain, but two, that were at work; and 
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and intensely human. You are an on- 
looker in one case, and a participator in 
the other. A participator, in virtue of 
the fact that you are beginning to see 
things as they are, your eyes are being 
opened to what men of one kind expect 
from men of another. Should this ap- 
pear enigmatic, the reason may be evi- 
dent before you climb out of the cab at 
Buffalo. 








At daybreak the Limited was on time. 


all through the night, on each succes- 
sive division, it was the same, this sharp 
cross-fire of “All right” across the 
heaving iron floor. 

New York from the smoking com- 
partment and New York from the en- 
gine cab are two different cities. One 
is interesting, imposing, and pictures- 
que. The other is vital, compelling, 


Across the Harlem we _ swayed 
though locked switches till the norther- 
ly ridge of Manhattan Island curved 
its brilliant back above the polo 
grounds. Then, almost beneath the re- 
verberating arches of High Bridge, No. 
4032 slipped away into the darkness 
with a smooth, contented purring of 
her motors. She had pulled us out of 
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the city. That was her limit, and she 
would shortly pull in a Pittsburg flyer. 
She was metropolitan. She paralleled 
Broadway. 

The night was cold, and No. 4017 
was festooned with little wreaths of 
steam that clung to her gigantic outline 
as she backed noiselessly out of the 
gloom. Compared to the electric, she 
was blatant and obvious, but hugely 
and magnificently so. There were no 
technical mysteries about her. [very- 
thing stood out sharply and nakedly. 
And Harrington, her lord and master, 
was, in face and form, just such a per- 
sonality as should rule this metallic 
kingdom. He was big and loose-joint- 
ed, rosy-cheeked and blue-eyed. There 
was the clean, strong line of face and 
chin that betrays what the Scotch call 
a “magerful” man. ‘To see him start 
the ten Pullmans was an education. He 
had all the delicacy of touch of the 
trained horseman who knows his horse. 
Little by little, taking and giving, he 
laid his engine to her work, and _ be- 
neath him the great machine respond- 
ed with long-drawn breath and a vol- 
canic coughing of smoke and vapor. 

Under the tension of the start it 
seemed impossible that a man-made 
contrivance could withstand the strain. 
From front and rear came a thousand 
querulous voices, the individual com- 
plaint of integral and burdened parts. 
They revolted against stress and weight. 
But, as speed increased, these gradually 
smoothed themselves out into a cradle 
of interlinking sound and _ vibration. 
No. 4017 had got down to her work. 
There was just a steady snore of hurt- 
ling momentum, cushioned against the 
hum of the swaying coaches behind. 

Harrington sat motionless, leaning 
forward on his right elbow, his left 
hand constantly grasping the throttle. 
He was the brain and nerve-centre of 
the cab, but he contributed nothing to 
the almost savage activity that possess- 
ed his fireman. The latter moved 
swiftly. His left foot pressed a flatten- 
ed lever and the fire-doors yawned un- 
der the force of compressed air. From 
within small arrow-headed flames spat 
out and licked the rivet-heads around 
the opening. Into the white heart of 
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the furnace swung the coal. Be it noted 
that none was spilled, though the open- 
ing was but three inches wider than 
the shovel—and this at fifty miles an 
hour. 


The fireman moved from the shovel 
to the injector, that sucked water from 
the tender into the long, black barrel 
of the boiler; from the injector to the 
air-vent on the tank—for by now No. 
4017 was scooping a thousand gallons 
a minute from a trough that lay gleam- 
ing a mile long between the rails; from 
the air-vent to east keen glances ahead 
where the green and red signals hung 
in suspended clarity, and to shoot back 
a sharp “all right” to the motionless 
man in blue overalls. The train plung- 
ed deeper into the night, and, as the 
glow of the fire-box illuminated the 
ereat white plume of steam that trailed 
from our lifting valves, the reflection of 
this little figure was cast upward against 
its fleecy surface. It was suspended 
over the sleeping passengers, a vast 
shadowed and toiling spirit, symbolical 
of those who labor in darkness that 
others may slumber in safety. 

All these things were so compelling, 
with a certain dominant reiteration, 
that one was prone to forget the ghost- 
ly country, we traversed. At Yonkers 
we flashed by the delicate masts of a 
fleet of tenantless yachts. Sing Sing 
palpitated with the brillianey that 
streamed from its bare exterior galleries 
and the white expanse of its incommun- 
icable walls. Suddenly there glittered 
an insistent, dazzling ray from the 
searchlight of a river steamer. Its beam 
flickered uncertainly up and down the 
green shores opposite, till, swinging 
with inconceivable rapidity, it poured 
on us and flooded and followed us. The 
rest of the world, signals and all, van- 
ished utterly. Then the ray lifted and 
leaped and dropped, hawklike, on the 
hills again. 

West Point slid past us in long lines 
of ordered lights that dipped to the 
water’s edge. The great mass of 
Storm King shouldered heavenward, 
and, hundreds of feet beneath us, men 
delved in subterranean solitude, to 
bring the springs of the mountain tops 
to the greatest city of the New World. 
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Poughkeepsie and the high skeleton 
of its bridge dropped behind. The 
fairy step-ladder of the Otis inclined 
railway reared its jeweled and tenuous 
length into the night and vanished. 
Another element obtruded itself—time. 
One could neither gauge nor approxi- 
mate this. And yet we had moved with 
precision; our varying speed had suv- 
ordinated itself to stops and starts. We 
were on time—that was felt. And, 
pondering this, one became slowly con- 
scious of the subjective co-ordination, 
the human and mechanical alliance, 
that controlled the safety of lives be- 
hind us, the safety of average, particu- 
lar, hard-to-please, apt-to-complain 
travelers. 

From Albany another engine, with 
Hisgen at the throttle, faced the steep 
ascent from the fat river meadows to the 
Mohawk valley plains. Hisgen showed 
what an engine would stand. He was 
imperative and relentless. Here, more 
than anywhere, one was unconscious of 
the enormous drag of the heavy train 
The whole panting framework expend- 
ed itself in such effort as almost drew 
pity for its gigantic struggles. The 
jumping needle on the steam-gauge 
dropped a point. The fireman swung 
his shovel more and more incessantly. 
Then, just when it seemed that this 
superhuman progress must end in ruin, 
the engine found herself. The orches- 
tra swung gradually through the cres- 
cendo to an ultimate and magnificent 
fortissimo. The grade was climbed. TI 
was the acme of co-operation, one that 
responded gallantly to a man in over- 
alls, the passionless director of this 
tempest of power. 

At the top of the hill the repair shops 
glowed with a green, unearthly light 
from Cooper Hewitt lamps. We had a 
vision of swarms of ant-like men at- 
tacking inert locomotives, amputating 
and patching. Then these faded away 
in a sudden fog that settled on the earth 
like a blanket. 

Into it we raced blindly. I looked 
for the wrinkles on Hisgen’s sleeve, for 
these were the only visible signs when 
he reduced speed. But the arm moved 
not. He was staring forward. The 
thick vapor penetrated the cab, striking 
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cold and damp. Then a glare sprang 
up directly ahead. We plunged to meet 
it. In a fraction of time No. 42 from 
Chicago swayed past in a blur of velo- 
city and fled roaring southward. 

The fog lifted and revealed a long 
line of dredges blazing with light and 
eating their way through the flat loam 
fields. Here would shortly be the Barge 
Canal, miles of it already constructed. 
We passed them rapidly in a smooth 
run that laid the miles contentedly be- 
hind, till steam was cut off and we 
coasted luxuriously into Syracuse. 

And at Syracuse came Hoff, a vet- 
eran of the road, whose rugged features 
softened into a wintry smile at the sight 
of the third man in the cab. An hour 
later it was seen what manner of driver 
Lloff was. 

‘The wind pressure was ramming into 
face and eyes, searching them with a 
keen hardness that spoke of speed. I 
looked inquiringly at the fireman, for, 
be it known, silence is something more 
than golden on an engine. He raised 
five grimy fingers twice. We were mak- 
ing nearly a mile a minute. 

Suddenly Hoff’s left arm straighten- 
ed in a pull, and instantaneously | 
peered ahead. Low down, near the 
track was a spot of red, infinitely small 
and distant; it swung in a tiny are 
across the rail. Hoff moved with an 
almost vicious certitude and the air 
went on. Then, as the whirring driv- 
ers bit at the cold steel beneath them, 
my mind leaped to passengers! Up to 
that moment they had been remote 
unreal, 

But now the ponderous Pullmans 
closed up and thrust forward with in- 
pope iy weight. I had a vision of 
hundreds of unconscious forms relaxed 
in sleep—forms that swayed gently in 
their gigantic cradle, oblivious of every- 
thing, and, above all, of the supreme 
tension of that moment. In this enor- 
mous effort there flashed on me the 
culf that yawned between them and 
the grim-faced man who was still mas- 
ter of himself and his machine. The 
red point grew and swung the faster, 
and, just as Hoff was reaching for the 
reverse lever, we stopped dead beside 
it. 
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Nearly a thousand tons, nearly a 
mile a minute, but bitted, bridled, and 
curbed in five hundred yards. 


So much for nerve and mechanics, 
but mark what followed. Hoff leaned 
far out and spoke to an invisible figure 
below. ‘Then he drew in sharply and 
coaxed the train into motion. Ilis face 
had changed and hardened. ‘lhe two 
steel pin-points into which his eyes had 
contracted grew sharper. Not a word 
was said, but his jaw projected till it 
looked like the ram of a Dreadnought. 

Later, I knew why. We had been 
flagged by a brakeman who moved in 
the darkness on the wrong track. He 
had held up the Limited. To him it 
meant something more than a repri- 
mand. To Hoff, it meant sixty-five 
miles an hour till davbreak. To me it 
meant a lesson in self-control. There 
were no words wasted. In the breath- 
less period that followed IT saw man 
and machine at their uttermost, for 
Iloff took the very last pound of steam 
that the boiler would give him. The 
engine swayed horribly as she hit the 
curves, swayed till it seemed she must 
plunge in ruin from the delicate rib- 
bons over which she thundered. But 
Ifoff sat inflexible, and, at daybreak, 
the Limited was on time. 

The dawn greeted us with a sugges- 
tion of widening horizon and a soften- 
ing of the sharp outline of signal lamps. 
It was not so much the spreading of 
light as the hesitant withdrawal of 
gloom, beneath whose dwindling skirts 
the light seemed to have been always 
waiting. Then houses, trees, and fences 
divested themselves of indistinctness. 

Rochester loomed bare, black and 
empty beneath this pitiless revelation, 
but at Batavia the morning had march- 
ed on to that humanizing period when 
night yields up her sleepers. From the 
cab window this vanguard of early 
workers looked strangely individualistic 
on its way to factory and forge. It was 
as if we ourselves were completing a 
journey from some remote asteroid, 
and, after countless questioning leagues 
of darkness, had arrived, at last, on 
some more normal and firmly estab- 
lished planet. And now that the 
straight track stretched clear ahead to 
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Buffalo I longed that the pn army of 
travelers could have looked into the cab 
of the Limited. All through the night 
the belching fire-doors had painted two 
figures with momentary and lurid life. 
The cold stare of morning told another 
story. The fireman, sheathed with 
erime, still swung his tireless shovel, 
but there was a droop in his shoulders, 
a slackness in his momentary rest that 
was eloquent. Hoff’s left hand still 
rested on the throttle it had never de- 
serted since we rolled out of the black 
abyss of Syracuse station. But his face, 
stained ebony with a million particles of 
coal-dust, was lined and furrowed like 
that of one who bears great burdens. 
For all his strength, and all his mas- 
tery, the run had made its mark upon 
him. 

The value of his human freight was 
perhans a million dollars, and it lay 
nightly in the hollow of his hand. I 
eroped for some understanding of what 
a man gives who gives himself thus. 
The steady beam of that clear blue eye 
seemed to stand for something higher 
and finer than monev value. It stood 
for the mental side of a marvelous alli- 
ance, Civilization demanded transpor- 
tation. A mechanism was developed, 
enduring beyond belief, refined to the 
last degree. And, moving in parallel 
perfection, the human organism march- 
ed with it, till the last conceivable qual- 
itv of the one linked into responsive 
union with the other. That was what 
Iloff and his brothers stood for. Dis- 
cipline. courage, judgment, self-control. 
In evidence of which—listen. 

A few years ago the brakemen on a 
ereat transcontinental svstem threaten- 
ed to strike. The traffic of thousands 
of miles and half a continent was im- 
periled. The men demanded higher 
wages, easier hours—in short, a consid- 
erable betterment. The company de- 
murred. A total stoppage was immi- 
nent when the general manager, wise 
beyond most men, offered to arbitrate 
before—not a board of lawyers or busi- 
ness men, but a board composed of 
members of the Locomotive Drivers’ 
Union. The offer was accepted. The 
board adjudicated fairly and squarely 
and their decision abides to this day. 


























That is why confidence is felt that the 
railroads and their engineers will find 
themselves able to solve their difficul- 
ties without. a conflict. 

Now turn the shield in the drama of 
the road. All down the curtained aisles 
people were slowly shaking off their 
sleep, drowsily wondering whether they 
were on time. Porters were answering 
insistent bells. Every luxurious ap- 

ointment of the train found its use. 
‘he hotel on wheels was alive again. 
Here and there, across dainty tables, 
men discussed the disgraceful way in 
which brakes were put on during early 
morning. It had broken their dreams. 
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Not a thought of the business end of 
the train. Not a word of danger or 
stress or endurance. Not a glimmer of 
the long vigil, or the tense brain, or 
the tireless hand on the throttle. These 
travelers were playing their self-ap- 
pointed part—on the strength of what? 
A first-class ticket and berth between 
the cities of New York and Buffalo. 

At Buffalo Hoff leaned at the cab 
window, and beside him I watched the 
departing travelers. He looked down, 
immobile and toil-stained. They did 
not look at Hoff. They took him for 
eranted. 





Push On or Go 


Supposing a Boston youth should 
start to walk to California, but should 
stop and play along the way with every 
boy he met, and when questioned by 
one who knew him as to why he was 
loitering and wandering from the route, 
when his destination was the Pacific 
Coast, should reply: “Oh, I don’t be- 
lieve in hard work and the strenuous 
life. I believe we were made to enjoy 
ourselves. I shall see California all 
right, but I’m not going to kill my- 
self in trying to get there on schedule 
time! I’ll take it easy and have all the 
fun I can on the way.” This boy goes 
along the line of least resistance. He 
plays and he lies by the wayside, wan- 
ders here and there out of his course, 
until his resources are exhausted and 
his strength gone, and California seems 
farther away than when he started. 

Every youth who reads this will say 
that is a ridiculous, hypothetical case; 
yet many people are doing practically 
the same thing. They don’t prepare 
themselves for anything definite in 
life; they jog along in a go-as-you-please 
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fashion, and then wonder why other 
people succeed and they don’t. 

The failure of a great many people is 
due to the fact that they do not appre- 
ciate the value of things which assist 
in attaining success. They think that 
success is merely a question of waiting 
for the big opportunity of their lives, 
and seizing it when it comes with little 
regard for preparation or training for 
it. They do not realize that every hour 
of every day in their lives is either 
moving them towards that which is 
worth while or away from it; that there 
must be a constant and perpetual push- 
ing towards a definite goal or they 
never will get anywhere. 

A successful career is like a great 
boulder which a man pushes up a hill, 
and which is as large as one can move. 
It is a steep up-grade all through life, 
and when you take your shoulder from 
the stone, it begins to go back, and if 
you let go altogether, it goes to the bot- 
tom. One must keep pushing or roll 
down hill. 

Dr. Ortson Swett MARDEN. 











Padding the Expense Account 


This is an article on the ethics of travelling expenses. There are four ways in 

M4 ; Tt « ré ‘ 1g . r y 
which such expenses are handled by business firms. The advantages of each system 
are discussed and the possibilities of padding accounts considered. The question 1s 


one of special interest to business men and travelling representatives. 


By R. W. Brock 


YOUNG GRAINGER was in a predic- 
ament and through the haze of argu- 
ment failed to see daylight. He had 
heen sent out on the road as assistant 
to Dick Redford, one of Elmsley & 
Co.’s veteran travellers. It was his first 
trip and he had enjoyed it as only one 
who makes his initial venture into a 
new world of experience can hope to do. 
All had been fresh, novel and exciting. 
Business in Redford’s territory was good 
and substantial orders had been booked. 
There had been plenty of entertain- 
ment in spare time—flirtations with 
pretty shop assistants: amusing visits to 
rural theatres and a thousand and one 
diversions for a youth on his first ad- 
venture away from home. 

Then a difficulty arose. The veteran 
and the tyro were returning to head- 
quarters at the end of the week. As the 
train rushed eastward, Redford took the 
younger man aside and broached the 
subject of his expense account. 

“According to regulations. Jack,” 
said he, “‘you’ll have to turn in a record 
of your expenses. It’s not my business 
specially, but I suppose the firm ad- 
vanced vou something?” 

“Sure they did. They gave me twen- 
tv-five dollars,” said Grainger. 

“Spent it all?” queried Redford. 

“Well. T guess not,” replied Grainger 
gaily. “I’ve got between six and seven 
dollars left.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
asked Redford quietly. 

“Why, turn it in to the office, of 
course,’ was the answer. 
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“I wouldn't,” said Redford shortly. 
“You're entitled to that, Jack. It’s one 
of the rules of the road. No one expects 
you to cover this route for any eighteen 
dollars a week and you’re a fool if you 
do it.” 

“But, look here,” reasoned Grainger. 
“That’s exactly what I did spend. That’s 
my expenses. I’ve got to turn in an 
exact report, haven’t I—railroad fare, 
hotel and bus charges and meals on the 
train? It comes to eighteen thirty-five. 
How on earth can I make it any more?” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” inter- 
posed Redford, calmly. “You’re en- 
titled to decent accommodation and de- 
cent meals. No decent hotel charges 
less than two dollars per day. Perhaps 
we only paid one-fifty, but if you put 
up with a one-fiftv joint, surely you 
deserve the fiftv cents for making the 
sacrifice. Same thing with meals. A 
decent meal is worth a dollar or a dol- 
lar twenty-five. If we put up with 
fiftv cent dinner or supper, we earn the 
difference. Riding on the train, we’re 
entitled to chair car accommodation 
and if we choose to make a jump in a 
second-class coach, we have a_ perfect 
right to charge up the extra.” 

“According to your method. then,” 
exclaimed Grainger, who had listened 
in open-mouthed astonishment to this 
argument. “T ought to put down that a 
certain meal cost me a dollar when I 
only paid out fifty cents and that I gave 
the Queen’s Hotel at Bromley five dol- 


lars when I only spent three-fifty 
there.” 
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“Precisely,” assured the older man 


coolly. 


“But that wouldn’t be exactly—— 
honest, would it?” 

“That all depends on who you're 
working for,” explained Redford sen- 
tentiously. ‘With our house it’s per- 
fectly square. They know the travelling 
end of the business. Do you suppose 
they would have handed you over 
twenty-five dollars, if they had thought 
for one minute that you could have 
done the trip on eighteen? Not much. 
Take it from me, they expect you to 
spend the twenty-five one way or an- 
other, and what you don’t spend for 
them, that’s yours, see?” 

“Tt doesn’t strike me _ as the right 
thing,” protested Grainger. 


“Why, my innocent boy, we all do it. 
Tt’s expected of us. So much allowance 
is made for travelling expenses and, if 
we get the business, they don’t give a 
rap what becomes of the little bit of ex- 
pense money. Turning in an expense 
account is a mere formality; the ac- 
counting department needs it, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Well, I don’t like the idea of put- 
ting down items that are not absolutely 
right and T don’t believe I could bring 
myself to do it,” said Grainger. 

“Now see here, Jack. That’s too bad 
of you. Take my word for it the firm 
knows all about it. All our travellers 
run along on a certain standard of ex- 
pense. Nobody kicks. If you come in 
and upset everything with your 
straight-laced ideas, you’ll cause no end 
of trouble. I have to charge up thirty 
dollars this week. See what a mess 
you'll make of things if you say you’ve 
only spent eighteen dollars.” 

“But vou say the firm knows all 
about it.” 

“Of course they do. They know in 
a general way that it costs about so 
much to make the trip and thev’re quite 
willing to pay that amount But they 
wouldn’t hesitate to accept your little 
refund all the same, and if you travel 
that cheap, they’ll expect everyone else 
to do the same.” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” queried 
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Grainger. ‘Wouldn’t it be better for 
the business?” 

“Not for my business,” said Redford, 
who was beginning to grow a little 
anery. “I can pocket from $250 to 
$400 a-year on my expense account and 
a fellow doesn’t like to lose that little 
perquisite. I consider it perfectly legi- 
timate and I haven’t a bit of scruple 
about doing it. But, I tell you, you'll 
be playing dirty if you interfere.” 

So saying Redford walked off into 
the smoking compartment and left his 
assistant to ruminate on the pros and 
cons of the situation. It was evident 
that he was confronted with an awk- 
ward problem. His natural sense of 
honesty revolted‘at the idea of falsify- 
ing his accounts even in the most plau- 
sible way. He had spent eighteen dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents. He had the 
remaining six dollars and sixty-five 
cents in his pocket and every item of 
expense was neatly entered in the little 
blank book supplied by Elmsley & Co. 
To pad this account by magnifying the 
cost of hotel accommodation. meals 
and railway fare, was most distasteful 
to him. 


On the other hand he realized that 
if he persisted in his determination to 
turn in an absolutely accurate expense 
account, he would he getting Redford 
and the other travellers for Elmsley & 
(Co. into difficulties. He knew Red- 
ford for a good-hearted generous chap 
with a large family. It would be mean 
and unfriendly to treat him as a dis- 
honest servant of the house,—if not di- 
rectly, at least by implication. There 
was no doubt that Redford had schooled 
his mind to regard the petty padding 
of accounts as legitimate and that his 
argument was sincere, when he said 
that Elmsley’s travellers were expected 
to travel decently, put up at the best 
hotels and entertain their customers 
whenever opportunity offered, and that 
therefore, anything they could save 
from their allowance would be their 
own. 

As he continued to debate the prob- 
lem in his mind, the train bearing the 
two travellers rapidly drew near their 
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home city. He was unable to come to 
a decision as to what was the proper 
mode of action, and the more he 
thought the more confused he became. 
Tt was his first encounter with a prob- 
lem in business ethics and it remained 
to be seen whether he would allow him- 
self to drift with the tide of the care- 
less or make a determined effort to 
stand by the principles which had been 
instilled into him by a strict and up- 
right father. 


At this point it becomes necessary to 
leave young Grainger and his mentor to 
their own devices. There is no ending 
to the story. Just as Frank Stockton 
left his readers in agonizing doubt as to 
whether his hero got the lady or was 
gotten by the tiger, so in this little story 
there is no record as to how Jack 
Grainger, junior traveller for Elmsley 
& Co., dealt with his expense account. 
The whole object in relating the inci- 
dent is to introduce a subject that is 
of considerable importance in business 
life and to induce some thought on its 
various aspects. 

The expense account is not peculiar 
to the commercial traveler, though, as 
handled by him it is probably of wider 
and more pointed application. Most 
business and professional men are con- 
fronted at intervals with the necessity 
for either collecting or paying out such 
expense moneys. Your bank clerk sent 
from one branch to another; your dele- 
gate despatched to some convention; 
vour lawyer engaged on some case re- 
quiring a journey: your advertising so- 
licitor or editorial representative sent 
into new territory, all must needs keep 
track of their expenses. There is scarce- 
_ly a man who at one time or another 
in his career is not required to furnish 
an expense account. 

Broadly speaking there are few ways 
in which an expense account may be 
handled by a business house. They 
advance a certain sum of money at 
the beginning of a trip, and at the 
conclusion require the traveller to turn 
in an itemized account of his expen- 
diture, with such balance in cash as 
may be over This is obviously a meth- 


od which is open to considerable abuse, 
for there will be a constant tendency 


to pad the account, and even the most © 


rigidly honest traveller will be open 
to temptation at times. 

To overcome this difficulty, some 
firms are accustomed to hand over a 
lump sum to their travellers at the 
beginning of their trips, which will 
be sufficient to meet all necessary ex- 
penses, as estimated by experience. 
This amount is charged up in its en- 
tirety as expense money and no record 
is required from the traveller as to 
how it has been expended. If they 
are able by economy to save a portion 
of it, that sum is legitimately their own. 
Handled in this way an expense ac- 
count is free from temptation. 

Both the foregoing methods, how- 
ever, are open to serious abuse. If 
the first breeds dishonesty in the one 
direction, the second is equally dis- 
astrous. Cases are not infrequent 
where the traveller, by a studied ex- 
amination of the situation, is able to 
make a good thing out of his expense 
money to the disadvantage of the 
firm. He may curtail his working 
time at both ends. Instead of leaving 
headquarters on Sunday night or Mon- 
day morning, he spends Monday at 
home and does not take to the road 
until perhaps Monday night or Tues- 
day morning. Then he comes back 
on Friday, when he is not supposed 
to be in until Saturday and charge up 
a full week’s work, or perhaps he drops 
into some small village or town at the 
beginning of the week, where he has 
some cronies, aid instead of working 
decides to loaf. He can live cheaply 
and is able to save enough out of his 
expense money to bring him in a very 
fair return. Indeed, there are many 
tricks by which a clever traveller can 
defraud his firm. 

These conditions have led a few 
houses to adopt a third method of 
treating expense accounts. These 
firms put their travellers on what is 
called a salary and commission basis, 
and require them to pay their own 
travelling expenses. The salary usu- 
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ally amounts to the wage paid a trav- 
eller in the same line of business. The 
commission is dependent on their sales ; 
it may be reckoned on the volume of 
their sales or on the profit earned by 
the firm on the goods they sell. In 
either case, there is a direct incentive 
for the man to increase his sales, while, 
as he pays his own expenses, he is not 
open to any temptation either to pad 
his accounts or loaf. 


A fourth method, which is the favor- 
ite one with houses dealing in special- 
ties, is to pay their representatives by 
commission only, and allow them to 
meet their own travelling expenses. 
This is unquestionably the most satis- 
factory method of all, though its ap- 
plication to certain lines of business 
is not always feasible. The specialty 
offers possibilities, where the staple is 
most uncertain. The traveller for the 
grocery, hardware or dry goods firm 
has to be assured a salary before he 
undertakes to sell goods. The sales- 
man for the specialty house sees big 
opportunities and large profits and 
wants to share in them. A salary to 
him would be a hindrance rather than 
a help. | 


Roughly speaking, the few methods 
described are those in most general use 
in Canada. There may be variations 
in all of them, and some firms may 
have introduced modifications which 
safeguard both the house and its trav- 
ellet from imposition and dishonesty. 
But the expense account continues to 
be a problem with many firms and its 
satisfactory solution, under their special 
conditions, has yet to be found. 


While there is no intention of im- 
pugning the honesty of travellers as 
a class, there can be little doubt that 
some of them take a very lenient view 
of the padding habit. It has been 
said jocularly on more than one occa- 
sion that a sharp manipulator can 
cover up almost anything within the 
limits of an expense account. The 
story is related of a green traveller, 
who was called up on the carpet and 
given a severe dressing down for in- 
cluding a ten dollar suit of clothes in 
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his first week’s expenses. The scolding 
rankled in his soul and he determined 
to get back at his employer. The next 
week he presented his expense account 
in person, and blandly inquired if it 
met with the approval of the boss. 
The latter glanced over it and pro- 
nounced every item correct and legi- 
timate. “Well,” exclaimed the travel- 
ler triumphantly, “I’ve got the suit of 
clothes in there all right, too.” 

As a matter of fact there can be 
very little accurate checking up of ex- 
pense accounts and few firms even 
make a pretense of doing so. It is 
largely a case of getting business and, 
if a traveller is selling the goods sat- 
isfactorily few questions are asked 
about the way he spends his expense 
money. It sometimes takes money to 
get money, and, when a large order is 
landed, there is small need of inquiring 
as to the reason for a noticeable increase 
in expenses Most firms view the prob- 
lem in its entirety and overlook de- 
tails, being quite content to O. K. the 
expense account if the results warrant 
the outlay. 


The question of ethics rests, there- 
fore, with the individual traveller. His 
code may overlook those little digres- 
sions which the average man living 
at home would consider questionable. 
He may regard it as perfectly legi- 
timate to make his expense account 
square neatly with the amount of 
money he returns to the house, though 
the items may not reflect exactly the 
amounts expended. He may include 
expenditures under a careful disguise 
that would not be passed in their right- 
ful garb, believing confidently that he 
is entitled to have them paid for him. 


The tricks of the trade are almost 
too numerous to mention, and the pad- 
ding of expense accounts in some hands 
has become almost an art. Johnson 
may arrive in a town with half a dozen 
trunks, which he finds it more conven- 
lent to leave at the station than to 
take to his hotel, yet he does not hes- 
itate to charge up a good round sum 
for their transfer to and from the 
hotel. Thomson may charge up a 
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week’s board at the top-notch hotel in 
some city, but may eat his meals at 
a fifteen-cent lunch counter. Ander- 
son may go and stay with a friend 
for a couple of days; he will still take 
care to cover the time generously in 
his expense account. Jackson may de- 
cide to ride from one place to another 
in a first-class coach and will take the 
opportunity to charge up a Pullman 
fare. 

And yet it must not be assumed that 
this ys ee to all travelling men. Asa 
class, the men of the road are just as 
honest, Just as scrupulous and just as 
fair as any other class in the com- 
munity. The circumstance that there 
are among them some black sheep and 
that the opportunities for crookedness 
are perhaps a little more frequent, must 
not be taken as a general indictment. 

When it comes to other classes, the 
same phenomenon is to be observed. 
Once place a little expense money in 
the hands of a weak character and he 
will cudgel his brains to find means 
of turning it to his own advantage. He 
may be some government official, to 
whom a railway company has quietly 
handed an annual pass. Instead of re- 
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turning that portion of his expense 
money which would cover the amount 
saved by the pass, he boldly pockets 
the cash and charges up the fare. He 
may be a society or club official, and in 
view of the funds in his possession, 
charge up all manner of private ex- 
penses as expenses incurred in _ the 
transaction of the duties of his office. 
He may be simply a bank clerk de- 
spatched from one office to another, 
and he will represent his expenses as 
sufficiently in excess of his actual ex- 
penditure to enable him to finance a 
new suit of clothes. He may be a 
professional man who will unscrupu- 
lously apply to private ends funds 
which were entrusted to him for some 
specific purpose. Everywhere one will 
come across instances of this looseness 
of character. 

It is almost impossible for employers 
to guard against such small and in- 
definite peculations. The individual 
must needs be his own judge in the 
matter. If he can conscientiously state 
that his expense account is honestly 
compiled, well and good. If he has 
his doubts and questionings, it is time 
for reformation. 


= — 
= 
oe oa 
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After Failure 


It is what is left of a man after he has failed 
that counts. This residue is the measure of the real 
man, just as the pure gold which is left in the ecru- 
cible after ali the dross has been burned out in the 


hot blast is the real stuff_—Orison Swett Marden. 











The Dodds-Sinders—They Return 





. The third of the Dodds-Sinders stories is published herewith, in which ‘‘The 
Return’’ of the family is featured. The previous ones have been well received. 
There is a certain turn in all of the stories which gives them a peculiar interest, 
which, coupled with their humor, makes them most readable offerings. 


By, Ed. 


IT was the third day out, Mrs. 
Dodds-Sinders was able to sit up and 
take a little nourishment, the complex- 
ions of her daughters were fast regain- 
ing their wonted tints of pink and they 
awaited the arrival of the steward with 
the eleven o’clock broth with some- 
thing very near impatience. 

The sea was calm. ‘The sun shone 


‘gloriously, their steamer chairs were 


placed to their entire liking and per- 
haps the serene knowledge that Mr. 
Dodds-Sinders would not emerge from 
his retirement for fully twelve hours, 
had something to do with the feeling 
of sweet peace which fairly radiated 
from the faces of the feminine Dodds- 
Sinders’. 

Pa had marked their departure from 
London’s famous Cecil by an argument 
with a cabby which would have ended 
in blows and blood but for the combin- 
ed tears and entreaties of Ma and the 
girls. 

Like good Christians, they had been 
able to find good even in the evil of 
seasickness, especially in Pa’s case, for 
it kept him out of mischief. 

Pa had followed up his triumph in 
the case of the Count and Baron by in- 
sisting upon sailing for home, declaring 
that the domain of Jack Canuck was 
cultured enough for him, and St. 
George Street beat Rotten Row to a 
standstill in his opinion, so here they 
were going home as fast as the biggest, 
finest, fastest, most expensive ship 
could carry them. 

“Oh dear!’’ said Birdie despairingly. 
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‘‘My head aches. I feel queer. Ugh! 
I’m going to be sick again!” She rose 
and hurried away while her Mother was 
sleepily opening her eyes. 

Nora sat up and looked after her, 
then, in an excited whisper, ‘Ma! here 
comes Mrs. 'Toppe-Nyche and her maid | 
She is going home, too. I read it in‘the 
society notes. She has been visiting 
her cousin, Lady Lily, in Surrey. Oh 
I wish 24 

Mrs. Dodds-Sinders, after one swift 
glance, closed her eyes again for she 
was sure that the aristocratic Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche would not deign to notice 
her, and Mrs. Dodds-Sinders was not 
one to court a snub. 

As Mrs. Toppe-Nyche reached their 
immediate vicinity, she turned pale 
and half stumbled. ‘Oh Marie! I can- 
not go another step,” she said weakly. 

“Madam!” The maid slipped her 
arm around her mistress and looked 
helplessly about. 

Nora sprang up and between them 
they put the half fainting Mrs. Toppe- 
Nyche into her chair. 

Mrs. Dodds-Sinders produced her 
smelling salts and turned to revive Mrs. 
‘oppe-Nyche, her kind heart overflow- 
ing with sympathy, all differences in 
social station forgotten. She dispatch- 
ed the maid for another rug and Nora 
for tea, talking re-assuringly all the 
time. 

Presently Mrs. Toppe-Nyche felt bet- 
ter, but instead of paying polite thanks, 
she dismissed her maid and remained 
to chat with Mrs. Dodds-Sinders. 
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Nora was not very cordial for she had 
heard how the upper ten are wont to 
unbend when away from home and 
suffer complete loss of memory regard- 
ing ship acquaintances upon setting 
foot upon terra firma. 

“She just means to get us to talking 
and then retail all we say to her haugh- 
ty society friends.” She said to her 
Mother, after Mrs. Toppe-Nyche had 
left them alone. 

‘Leave that to me,” said Mrs. Dodds- 
Sinders and would say no more. 

The next day and the next found the 
two ladies upon very friendly terms and 
at the last dinner upon shipboard the 
Toppe-Nyche’s Mother and Son, were 
the guests of the Dodds-Sinders.’ 

Ma refused to reveal any of the re- 
sults of her conversations with Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche until they reached home 
and once there, the girls could hardly 
wait for there was a gratified twinkle 
in Ma’s eye and Pa’s joy at being at 
home again was mitigated a trifle by 
unvoiced fears of things to come. 


James set a splendid dinner before 
the returned travellers and then remark- 
ed to the chef, that the family had 
“brought ‘ome a haxcent wot it would 
give vou a pine to ’ear.” And express- 
ed it as his opinion that “as soon as the 
Missis got her bonnet orff they would 
all be looking for new ’plices.” Fur- 
thermore, James said, it was a mistake 
on the part of Providence to give 
a cove like Dodd-Sinders, whose 
‘plice’ in life was assuredly that 
of a coster behind his barrow, fifteen 
millions and keep the likes of James, 
poor as poor. “’e karn’t rightly hord- 
er a servant abouat, and look at me, 
been doing it all me life. Yuss, Louey, 
things ain’t fair in this worl’.” 

While James and Louie were engag- 
ed in this conversation, Mrs. Dodds- 
Sinders was explaining to the girls, but 
hurriedly, for Aunt Hannah had sent 
word that she would call that evening 
to hear all about their trip. 

“Mrs. Toppe-Nyche is really poor,” 
said Ma. “The day we met on the steam- 
er she was almost crazy wondering 
where to get enough money to get 
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through the season. Her cousin, Lady 
Lily, is just as badly off. Mrs. Toppe- 
Nyche says half the lords and ladies 
are head over ears in debt and always 
as poor as can be, for people who are 
supposed to be rich.” 


“Well, don’t you see—we must 
have someone to introduce us to the 
right people here, she needs a little help 
must have it in fact. I have told her 
that if we meet the social success we 
want, through her, we will see to it that 
she is more than comfortable. After 
that dinner on the ship, I made her 
out a check. Oh, a good big one; and 
she is going to see that we know every- 
one and go everywhere this season. But, 
of course, nobody is to know anything 
about our little arrangement. 

She says we ought to have a house on 
the hill. Everybody’s building up 
there.” 

“St. George Street suits me,” said Pa. 
“Tf we’re going to be anybody at all we 
ought to keep away from that hill and 
‘everybody.’ More than one good card 
has been lost sight of in the shuffle.” 

Nora’s maid tapped at the door, de- 
siring to know what was to be done with 
the two pictures in the bottom of a 
trunk. She was told to bring them into 
the drawing-room and they were given 
<i of honor by Dodds-Sinders him- 
sell. 

“So long as them notes were sent to 
the society papers about our Art Gal- 
lery, we might’s well get the use out of 
’em.” 

The doorbell rang. 

‘“‘There’s Aunt Hannah! Girls, don’t 
tell her anything. She will tell all the 
relations and the whole town besides all 
she hears; so be careful.” 

James ushered in a portly old lady 
with small shrewd brown eyes. She was 
clad in shiny black alpaca, there were 
purple flowers in her tiny black bonnet, 
and in one of her cotton gloved hands 
she tightly gripped an umbrella secured 
at the top by a heavy rubber band. 

She kissed the entire family and after 
gingerly testing three chairs, settled 
herself upon a settee and said briefly. 

Tell me all about everything. Are 

















you not glad to pet home again to a 


civilized place? Is it true that all the 
cabs in London are handsome, and did 
you go into a pub?” 

“T did, once, Aunt Hannah,” said 
Dodds-Sinders, “but the liquor was 
worse than cold tea and so I bought a 
flask at the Canadian bar. Well, I’m 
glad to see you fatter than ever, Aunt 
Hannah. You must excuse me, I got 
some work to do.” And Pa escaped. 


“We motored everywhere,” was Bir- 
die’s reply to the cab query. 

“Oh, indeed, me lady; since when 
did you lose the use of your legs? Be- 
fore you went away you used to say 
‘autoed.’ ” 


“Oh, wasn’t I awful? Count de Vere 
taught me to say motored. He said it 
was more appropay.” 


“Count! Mercy on us. I know you 
would do something foolish over there 
but I never thought. you would buy a 
aseless Count or anything you couldn’t 
return and get your money back. 
Couldn’t you leave that for the Ameri- 
can girls?” 

“We did,” said Nora rather tartly. 
“But Birdie misspoke herself. She 
meant to say that the Count said 


frap é.” 
y Oh” said Aunt Hannah, and 
chuckled. 

Mrs. Dodds-Sinders, knowing the 
meaning of that chuckle and hating it, 
contrived to whip Aunt Hannah over 
Birdie’s shoulders. “Birdie! What 
have I told you about useless quib- 
bling? It seems to me that you are be- 
ginning to lose the little sense that you 
went to London to get.” 

“Hum!” Aunt Hannah laid aside 
her umbrella. 

“Papa bought us those two Rem- 
brandts in London,” said Nora. 

“My, maybe Sandy is a good judge 
of ores, but he certainly can’t pick out 
pictures. Why they are as brown as 
berries. I like a picture with lots of 
red in it, and a waterfall. or a cow. 
That fellow looks as if he never washed 
his neck and ears. Who is he?” 

“Nobody knows, Aunt Hannah. It’s 
an old master,” 
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“Just what I thought, some old party 
who drove slaves, I’ll warrant. Sandy 


“Hannah, don’t call him Sandy, call 
him Samuel.” 

“Mercy Sakes! Why?” 

“Sandy is vulgar.” 

“Maybe so, but it’s honest.” 

“Of course it is, but no more so than 
Samuel and why can’t we be both hon- 
est and up-to-date? I may as well tell 
you first as last that we are going to be, 
and from now on our name is Dodds- 
Sinders. Now don’t gasp and laugh. 
You know you always said yourself that 
it was ashame that a woman had to give 
up even her name when she got married. 
It’s the modern idea to put the two to- 
gether.” 


“T wonder how long it will be before 
the poor man will have to take the 
wife’s name. Did you smash any win- 
dows in London, Sally? Or have you 
changed your Christian name, too?” 

“No, but I’d rather be called Sarah.”’ 

“Aunt Hannah blinked a little and 
then with a hopeless sigh, enquired, 
“When is the wedding to be?” 

Birdie smiled proudly. “Never that 
we know of.” 


“Yes, Hannah,” Mrs. Dodd-Sinders 
smiled tenderly upon her fair daught- 
ers, “Don’t mention it to a living soul, 
but the fact is that we had hardly 
landed in London until a Count was 
after one and a Baron after the other, 
a German Baron.” 


“Samuel and me let them come all 
they liked and I must say I never saw 
more devoted suitors, but after we had 
investigated their families and so on, 
we decided not to continue the ac- 
quaintance. One can’t be too careful, 
and the girls are rather too young to 
marry.” 

“Yes, and a Canadian will be good 
enough for me,” murmured Nora. 

“Eh? That’s right. Deary me, fancy 
me aunt to a Count and a Baron!” 

“Don’t breathe a word Hannah, but 
they actually proposed, both of them. 
But _as I told Lucy ’d——” 

“Lucy? Who is she?” 

“Oh, I forgot! You don’t know her. 
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Lady Toppe-Nyche. We came over to- 
gether and, she is so sweet.”’ 

“You don’t mean that stuck up Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche that was so snippy at the 
Colonel’s party?” 

“Oh that was before we really knew 
each other, now we are the best of 
friends. She is going to give a tea for 
me soon and invite all her friends, but 
it’s a secret until the cards are out.” 

“Charles Toppe-Nyche is so agree- 
able,” observed Birdie and blushed. 

Aunt Hannah rocked her fat body 
back and forth in a perfect ecstacy of 
enjoyment. Already she was planning 
her calls and how she would fire these 
bombs of news among friends and foes 
alike. 

“Yes, we loved London. People 
there are not half as stiff as folks tell. 
We went everywhere, and met every- 
body. Lady Lily, that’s Mrs. Toppe- 
Nyche’s cousin, first cousin, is charm- 
ing and has a perfectly lovely country 
place in Surrey. You just ought to see 
the elms and how the farmer people 
love her.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you met 
a real live lady, and went to see her!” 


“After having a Count and a Baron 
propose to us Aunt Hannah? Why 
not? Why we couldn’t tell you every- 
thing in a month. We brought home 
sixteen trunks full of hats and things 
and Ma ordered livery for all the ser- 
vants too; plum color with gold facings 
to match the furniture and_ carpets. 
Pa’s got a new motor-car ordered and a 
chauffeur, specially trained to run it, 
coming along, too.” 

“T s’pose he matches the spokes in 
the wheels.” 

“No, the upholstery. It’s light choc- 
olate. Nora picked him out. Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche is in love with Ma. She 
says she is so refreshing and Charlie 
Toppe-Nyche calls Pa ‘Old Man’ al- 
ready and borrowed a dollar from him 
vesterday.” 

“Sakes! Wonder what all your old 
friends will think of you getting in 
with the Topp-Nvche’s?” 

James appeared to call Nora to the 
telephone and Birdie made an excuse 
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to leave the room with her. A moment 
later Mrs. Toppe-Nyche was announced 
and Aunt Hannah was persuaded to 
retire to the library temporarily. 

Dodds-Sinders was there and under 
her skillful quizzing was soon busy tell- 
ing her in confidence, and as a mem- 
her of the family, the main events of 
the trip abroad. 

“You see Aunt Hannah,” he con- 
cluded, “that Count and the Baron were 
just fakirs and we didn’t find it out any 
too soon, because the girls were all 
ready to say yes, and marry them. They 
bought them two old masters from a fel- 
ler that makes ’em by the dozen and 
then charged me fifty thousand for ’em. 
Then T had the police nab them and 
they turned out to be just crooks and 
not a bit noble.” 

“We brought the pictures along. That 
was them on the mantle, because no- 
body, but an expert can tell an old mas- 
ter from a new one. We are going to 
have lots of fun with them.” 

“No, we did not go outside of Lon- 
don. Surrev? Never heard of it, unless 
you mean them kind of buggys they 
eall Surreys. Oh, Lady Lily? She is 
some relation of Mrs. Toppe-Nyche’s. 
Sarah’s got some kind of a dicker with 
Mrs. Toppe-Nyche to put her on Easy 
Street if she puts us in Society, which 
is another name for being in misery so 
far as I can make out.” 


“You bet I’m glad to get home. Go- 
ing? Wait until I order a machine out 
for you, I’ll run you home.” 

But Aunt Hannah it seemed for once 
preferred the street cars and insisted 
upon leaving at once, asking Dodds- 
Sinders to excuse her to Sarah and the 
oirls, 

As she was waddling down the front 
steps she noticed that a young man was 
just preceeding her out of the gate. At 
the corner he accosted her politely, and 
later helped her onto the car, seating 
himself beside her. 

Aunt Hannah was not one to stand 
upon ceremony when she wished to re- 
lieve her mind; the voung man was a 
nice young man and most polite, be- 
sides, he was a remarkably good listener 
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and the old ladv: divided between rage 
at the deceit of Sally and_ the girls, 
jealousy, pitv for Dodds-Sinders and 
humorous appreciation of the difference 
between the feminine story and honest 
Sandy Dodds-Sinders’ account; was 
volubility itself. Then, too, she had 
not liked it at all that they had hustled 
her off out of sight the moment Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche was announced. 


Therefore, she not only recounted the 
early history of the Dodds-Sinders’ but 
every step in their rise, and omitted 
not one detail of the matter of the 
Count and the Baron, the fraudulent 
old masters, the narrow escape of the 
girls from matrimony with the thieves, 
and even the arrangement with Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche. 

The pleasant young man_ escorted 
Aunt Hannah to her own modest door 
and once it closed upon her, he raced 
back to the car and raced down town, 
where, amid the hum of presses he 
pounded diligently upon his typewriter 
for some time, then, with a gleeful 
chuckle, he turned his copy over to the 
Editor and hung about for the praise 
which he felt sure he had earned. 


The Editor glanced indifferently over 
the opening sentences, sat up with a 
start, and reached for the blue pencil 
behind his ear. He grunted, and pro- 
ceeded to demolish the pleasant young 
man’s latest effort and when he had 
done with it, Aunt Hannah _ would 
never have believed that so many pleas- 
ant things could have been said about 
anyone, much less the Dodds-Sinders.’ 

“Why, my boy!” cried the Editor, 
as he finished, “this stuff of vours is 
great! It’s a scream! A joke like that is 
too good to print, at least about good 
old Sandy Sinders. He is the best ever. 
Of course he’s been and got rich, but 
even that isn’t against him. He’s the 
salt of the earth: he’s helped more men 
than there are years to his life. No, we 
won’t poke fun at him, or his, we'll 
boost!” 

Which is how it came about that 
Aunt Hannah forgot her anger in pride 
at being related to the wonderful Dodds- 
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Sinders’ who’ were written up in the 
paper so flatteringly, her own part in 
the inspiration of that account, forever 
unsuspected: Mrs. Toppe-Nyche though 
usually averse to personal newspaper 
mention found her way as the social 
tutoress of the ambitious family, 
smoothed for her almost miraculously ; 
Dodds-Sinders, alone clever enough to 
suspect part of the cause of the article, 
privately determined to be more care- 
ful in future, and, since events seemed 
determined to thrust a polish upon him, 
finally concluded to cease resisting the 
march of progress, and turn his efforts 
diligently toward self improvement. 

Therefore, the campaign so ably be- 
gun by the newspaper, which had put 
evervthing relating to the Dodds-Sin- 
ders’ in the best light, from their earl- 
lest beginnings to the purchase of the 
paintings, their connection with the 
great of English socicty, and the flatter- 
ing matrimonial offers of the girls, 
down to Mrs. Toppe-Nyche’s enthusi- 
astic adoption of them, was, with Pa’s 
tardy help, fairly on the way toward 
ihe suecess it finally achieved. 

The gorgeous house and _ kaleidos- 
copic library were sold, the eccentric 
gowns and all attendant vulgarisms 
dropped, the fraudulent Rembrandts 
banished to the lumber room and the 
episode of the Count and Baron treasur- 
ed as an awful warning. 

Now, in a home which is famous for 
its elegant simplicity, the family wel- 
come the elite of the land. The girls 
pretend to be nothing but what they 
are, simply girls, and therefore charm- 
ing, their Mother gives free rein now 
to her natural goodness of heart and is 
consequently vastly lovable, and their 
Father, though he wears a certain mel- 
low polish now, which though partly 
acquired, becomes him vastly, has for- 
ever dropped the Dodds and the Hyph- 
en and is plain, Sandy Sinders, one of 
the most substantial and respected citi- 
zens in the Dominion—member of the 
York Club and other exclusive clubs, a 
University Governor and a Senator at 
Ottawa. 








Health as Business Capital 


In this article Mr. Marden discusses ‘‘ Health as Business Capital.’’ He makes 
some important points, holding in the main that great achievement is the child of a 
strong vitality. Thousands of men, he says, would accomplish vastly more if they 
would get out of their offices, factories or other places of business earlier, work fewer 
hours, and take more time to keep up their physical and mental standard by outdoor 
exercises and healthful recreation. It’s worth considering. 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


IT IS pitiable to see young people 
starting out in life with ambition to 
make a place for themselves, and yet 
ruining the possibility of mene | any- 
thing great by sacrificing health, the 
very thing on which they are most 
dependent for the attainment of their 
object. 

Did you ever realize what splendid 
capital for success there is in good 
health, a strong vigorous constitution, 
which is able to stand any amount of 
hard work, hard knocks? Did you 
ever think that the very physical ability 
to stand a long, persistent strain, great 
physical reserve, has carried many men 
through hard times and discordant con- 
ditions, under which weaker men would 
have gone down completely? 

We can succeed without money capi- 
tal, but we cannot succeed without phy- 
sical and mental vitality. No defective 
machine can turn out good work. To 
accomplish great things in the business 
world we must possess a strong, vigorous 
physique, a powerful vitality, otherwise 
everything we do will bear the stamp 
of weakness. It will crop out in every 
sale we make, in every column of fig- 
ures we add. It is the strong vitality 
that tells in the great struggle of life. 
Vigorous, robust health doubles and 
quadruples the efficiency and power 
of very faculty and function. It tones 
up the human economy; it clears the 
cobwebs from the brain. brushes off 
the brain-ash, improves the judgment, 
sharpens every faculty, increases the 
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energy, refreshens the cells in every 
tissue of the body. 

It is a great art to learn to accumu- 
late or conserve vitality, to store this 
excess capital away for use in cases of 
emergency. A muddled, exhausted 
brain is incapable of doing good work, 
of thinking clearly, of planning effec- 
tively. It is impossible to focus a 
jaded mind. Brains that are ex- 
hausted by abnormal living, by the 
lack of recreation and sleep, cannot do 
good work. When you find yourself 
becoming morose and _  despondent, 
when you are conscious that the zest 
of life is evaporating, that you are los- 
ing the edge of your former keen in- 
terest in things generally, and that life 
is becoming a bore, you may be pretty 
sure that you need more sleep, that you 
need the country or, at least, outdoor 
exercise. If you get these, you will 
find that all the old enthusiasm will 
return. A few days of the hills and 
meadows, will erase the dark pictures 
which haunt you, and will restore buoy- 
aney to your animal spirits. 

T know a young man who has very 
marked ability, and when he is in good 
health, when his spirits are up, he 
accomplishes wonders; but much of the 
time he is in poor health, and then his 
ambition is down, he is discouraged. 
The result is that he will probably never 
be able to bring out ten per cent. of 
his real ability, or to express more than 
a tithe of the best in him. 

With robust health and a strong de- 
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termination one can accomplish won- 
derful things; but no matter how much 
ambition one has, if he ruins his 
health by bad habits, by leading an ab- 
normal or irregular life, he cuts olf 
his greatest chance for accomplishing 
anything of moment. ‘There are, it is 
true, examples of people in poor health 
—of invalids who have done quite re- 
markable things—but think what these 
people might have accomplished had 
they had strong, vigorous constitutions 
and robust health! Ill-health is a per- 
petual handicap, and the greater one’s 
ambition, the greater the disappoint- 
ment which the inability to reach one’s 
aim will cause. 

On the other hand, robust health 
raises the power of every faculty, in- 
creases its efficiency, gives it a keener 
edge, makes it more gripping, and mul- 
tiplies the entire brain-power many 
times. A one-talent man with a superb 
physique often astonishes us with his 
achievement, sometimes accomplishing 
a great deal more than a ten-talent man 
with poor health. 

The vitality born of vigorous abound- 
ing health not only increases our self- 
confidence, but the confidence of others 
in us. It gains us credit. Bankers 
and jobbers who would be glad to 
give young men credit and help them 
with capital, so far as their ability and 
honesty are concerned, are often obliged 
to decline such aid on account of ill- 
health or some physical weakness on 
the part of the applicants. They may 
have the utmost confidence in the young 
men themselves, but they are afraid 
they will break down before they get 
into a position to repay the money. 

I know young men of unusual abil- 
ity, fine education, and good training 
who can not make much headway in 
their careers because they are not able 
to work more than two or three hours 
a day. They have not the vitality or 
the strength for sustained work. Their 
physical reservoirs become exhausted 
so quickly that they can not enter 
successfully into the strenuous compe- 
titions of the day. They are constantly 
mortified and fe because they 
are outstripped by those who have not 
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half their mental ability, but posssess 
twice their physical strength. 

It is a rare thing to find a man sup- 
erbly equipped physically. We find 
plenty of people well balanced mentally 
und morally, but handicapped with 
some physical weakness which cuts 
down the average of their efficiency to 
a lower level. 

Most people by vicious habits, or 
some weakness, cut down the percentage 
of their success possibilities very greatly. 
Some of them bring hardly five per 
cent. of their possible energy and abil- 
ity to their great life task, to their 
living-getting. ‘They have wasted the 
larger part. Perhaps ten per cent. 
went down in drink; ten per cent. up 
in smoke; they may have squandered 
twenty-five per cent. of their possible 
energy in trying to have a good time, 
in the pursuit of pleasure; ten per cent. 
in idleness and shiftlessness, systemless 
endeavor. Many lose quite a large per 
cent. in worry and anxiety and fretting 
and stewing, so that when they come 
to their tasks they come with jaded 
power, with fagged faculties, exhausted 
energy and a low vitality. 

The quality of health has also a 
great deal to do with the quality of 
thought. You can not get healthy 
thinking from diseased brain or nerve 
cells. If the vitality is below par the 
thought will drop to its level. 


A great many failures are due not so 
much to bad management or lack of 
ability as to ill-health, Young men 
with great ambitions often over-estimate 
their strength and attempt things which 
they have not the physical stamina 
or staying power to carry out. 

A man, in order to do big things, 
must keep his mind fresh and respon- 
sive. When the faculties are keen and 
—- and are spurred on by good, red 
blood in a vigorous constitution, when 
there is abounding vitality, he will do 
more planning, m Bono thinking, and 
more real effective work in three or 
four hours a day than they who depend 
— the everlasting grind will accom- 
plish in twelve to fourteen. Many a 
man has killed his reputation and lost 
his power to produce by forcing his 
brain to work too many hours each day. 
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Thousands of men would accomplish 
vastly more if they would get out of 
their offices, factories, or other places 
of business earlier, work fewer hours, 
and take more time to keep up their 
physical and mental standard by out- 
door exercises and healthful recreation. 
In other words, it is the greatest pos- 
sible economy to keep oneself up to 
standard. 

If we are in superb health we will 
be conscious of a surplus vitality in us 
demanding to be utilized. An abun- 
dance of good health supplements a 
man like another personality. 

Everywhere we see people doing 
little things, living mediocre lives, 
when they have the ability to do great 
things, to live grand lives, if they only 
could keep their health up to standard. 

The ambition partakes of the quality 
and the vigor of the mental faculties; 
and a brain that is fed by poisoned 
blood due to vitiated air, to overeating 
or bad eating, or to dissipation, or to 
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lack of vigorous outdoor exercise, can 
blood that makes pure thought, and 
ure blood can only come from a clean 
ife, from vigorous outdoor exercise, 
a great variety of mental food, and an 
abundance of sound sleep. 

Woe all know the advantage the man 
has who can radiate vigor, who has a 
robust physique. Great achievement 
is the child of a strong vitality. It can 
never come from a weak constitution 
or vitiated blood. 

The man who goes to his task with 
all of his standards down and his 
ideas lagging, with a wavering mind 
and uncertain step, will never produce 
anything worth while. Make it a rule 
to go to your work every morning fresh 
and -vigorous. You want to go to it 
a whole man, fresh, strong, and vigor- 
ous, so that it will be spontaneous, not 
forced; buoyant, not heavy. You want 
to go to your work with creative energy, 
and originality—possessed of a strong, 
powerful individuality. 
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Never Make The Same Mistake Twice 


The wise man puts a lighthouse upon every rock 
that has shipwrecked him in the past, a red light 
upon every shoal that has previously stranded him. 


—Orison Swett Marden. 





i The Pea Soups Tug f War 


by 


Wi} 
hh) Edward J. Moore 


There is a novelty about this story which most readers will like. It depicts a 
tug-of-war, but one quite out of the ordinary. The affair is pulled off on water rather 
than on land. Lake Ontario is the scene of action—and there is action in plenty, 


in addition to character and humor. 


“PEE-ZOOP—pee-zoop—pee-zoop.” 

That’s exactly how it sounded down 
in the engine-room of the Old Oshawa, 
when she was plugging up into a heavy 
wind. The big single cylinder seemed 
to force the greasy piston out on its 
four-foot stroke rather reluctantly. 
When it got to the dead-centre the 
wheels outside seemed to hesitate for 
an instant, and then go on again with 
a rush, with the “zoop” of the return 
stroke. 

“T wondered why they called her 
‘The Pea-Soup’ on the Toronto,” I said 
to old Engineer McPhee, as he sat 
back on a grating over the cylinder, 
smoking one of my cigars, “but I see 
now.” 

“She’s grunted like that for well on 
twelve years,” he said, pushing his cap 
back on his gray hair and twisting 
around for a look at the water glass, 
“ever since the day we pulled the Levis 
off a ledge on the ‘Long Shoo’ rapids.” 

“Naw, I haven’t time to tell you 
about it,”’ he said, and to get away from 
my persistence, grabbed an oiler and 
started down the iron ladder toward the 
condenser. “But,” as a parting shot, 
“ask Redfield. He knows all about it.”’ 

I did get hold of Captain Redfield 


in the wheel-house that evening and 
asked him for the story. At first he 
seemed offended, but after a minute 
grinned good-naturedly. 


“Not from me, young fellow. It 
hurts me too much yet. Andy McPhee 
sent you up here. He likes to jolly 
me over it about three times a year.” 

Next day, however, when we were 
pegging away up Lake Ontario, with 
the old engine smacking over her 
‘‘nee-zoop—pee-zoop,”’ I got the story 
from Andy. 

“She wasna sich a bad old craft in 
her time,” he started off, in rather a 
round-about way, “but they nailed 
forty feet on to her aft, and stuck a 
noo deck on up above, an’ now they 
load her down with canned goods and 
iron pipe till she grumbles with the 
strain, and then want me to make the 
trip, up the canal an’ all, in the same 
time I used to.” 

The Oshawa ran from Montreal up 
the St. Lawrence, through the canals, 
and via Lake Ontario to Hamilton, 
stopping at the larger towns for freight 
and with a day at each for loading. She 
was scheduled to make the round trip 
in a week. 

“T helped put this old pop gun intil 
her,” McPhee went on, pointing down 
to the big cylinder below us, “an’ 
mighty good work it’s done. A set 
o them little triple-expansion outfits 
with a screw behind, like they’re put- 
tin’ in now-a-days, would ’ave jiggled 
the bottom off her years ago.” 

“But,” with a reminiscent chuckle, 
“T was telling you of the tug-of-war we 
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had with the Levis, and the ‘Long 
Shoo’ rapids. 

“One day, back in the summer of 
96, I think it was, we were pluggin’ 
up the Cornwall Canal at a good clip, 
goin’ up fairly light, it bein’ near the 
first of the season, and gettin’ near the 
head when we heered a most ungodly 
tootin’. It was comin’ closer, too, 
mighty fast. 

“T left my mate with the engine an’ 
rushed up on deck an’ in a minute 
saw what was in trouble. 

“Comin’ down the rapids, blitherin’ 
about, one minute sideways, the next 
end on, the next half on her beam ends, 
was the Levis, our company’s crack 
new rapids boat, and up on deck, some 
0’ them lyin’ down, some o’ them pray- 
in, was the scaredest bunch of human 
nature you ever got your eyes on. 

“We guessed ther was. somethin’ 
wrong with her steerin’ gear, and we 
guessed right, only not big enough. 

“Tom Redfield was a wheelsman on 
her then, that’s where the joke comes 
on him, and that day he’d been talkin’ 
to a pretty girl up on the bridge and 
goin’ round a curve a quarter of a mile 
above he got her in the inside current 
too late and she bumped her rudder 
and ten feet of her keel on a ledge 
swingin’ round the corner. Tom said 
afterwards somebody’d cut down a big 
tree he always’d steered by, and it 
surprised him so he forgot where he 
was. I’ve always blamed it on the 
girl. 

“But anyway, the Levis came plung- 
in’ down, scrapin’ over the shoals, 
rearin’ up like a fiery horse and goin’ 
over sideways in heaves like a buggy 
in a rut. Lucky she was light draft 
and had a chunky nest of boilers set 
well down in her. If she hadn’t been 
built for it, so to speak, though not 
exactly for that, she’d ’ave stuck and 
turned over in a minute. 

“Up there, in the canal, above the 
river and only fifty yards away, we 
could watch her pretty plain. Goin’ 
round the next bend she slewed over 
near shore, and we heard her scrape 
hard. She canted over, rolled free, 


made a sort of sideways dash in a 
cross current for the middle of the 
river where the water showed white, 
scraped again, then stuck, swung half 
around, rolled over as the current 
caught her broadsides and then swung 
back. 

“She seemed to have caught on sort 
of a pivot and hung there, swingin’ 
back an’ forth. All the time her whistle 
was tootin’ most gorgeous. Bob Mc- 
Donald was hangin’ on to the whistle 
rope, I guess, wonderin’ what was com- 
in’ next. 

The story stopped while McPhee 
made a tour of the bearings of the big 
machine, dropped the jogger of a force- 
feed oiler into action and looked up at 
the steam guage. 

“This old outfit eats coal most vor- 
acious,” he resumed, “and the stuff they 
give us now ain’t scarcely worth firin’ 
with. I used to get all the steam I 
wanted but now | have to keep jogging 
the boys in the stok’old all day. In the 
old days I could push her up thro’ Far- 
ron’s—-Oh, yes, I was tellin’ you about 
the Levis. 

“Well, we watched her hangin’ on 
that ledge, twistin’ round, rollin’ over 
an’ back, wonderin’ how long she’d 
stick, for about five minutes. Every 
once and a while she looked as if she’d 
slide off, when the current caught her 
and tipped her up forrud. All of us 
who knew the ‘Long Shoo’ knew what 
that meant, for just ’round the next 
bend the river took a dive into one of 
the wildest parts. One to a thousand 
she’d a turned over the first roll, down 
there. 


“T wasn’t thinking then of bein’ able 
to do anything but all of a sudden Cap- 
tain Redfield, father of Tom, who had 
the Oshawa for twenty years till he got 
too old to see straight, called me up on 
the bridge. 

“ “How’s your engine runnin’ to-day, 
Andy,’ he says, sort of scowlin’ like. 
‘D’ye think we can run back an’ tie up 
to the Levis long enough to take the 
people off her?’ 


“Holy Peter, I says, do you want to 
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get us into that mess, too. Well, you can 
land me at the head of the canal. 

“Don’t tell anybody else,’ he says, 
‘or they'll all leave, but we’re goin’ to 
do it. We'll swing round when we get 
well up into the river. 

“T knew what was bothering the old 
man. Tom was on board the Levis. An’ 
T have guessed too, that the captain had 
a share in the boat. He got a bigger 
share afterwards. 


“T got down below here again an’ 
made her sift up to the first lock in high 
order. We went through that too, 
scarcely waitin’ for the head gate to 
open. 

“While we were workin’ up into the 
river the old captain came down to me 
in the engine room. ‘I’m goin’ to take 
her down myself, Andy,’ he says, ‘an’ 
T believe we can get her through. We'll 
drop down to that cove in the bend 
above where she’s stuck, swing around 
there and go down stern first. I'll try 
to get a line aboard ’em as we go past, 
and you’ll have to hold her up in the 
current if I don’t.’ 

“Good heavens, captain,” I says, 
“what d&8 you take me for, a steam 
winch? Such a thing’s never been done 
in the river. 

“Which ain’t sayin’ it won’t be,’ he 
says, with a sort of chuckle,—he always 
did that when he was excited--and he 
climbed off up on deck. 


“Well, the scheme worked all right, 
at least the first part of it. I didn’t ex- 
pect the Levis would hang there till we 
got down to her, but when we come 
round the upper bend there she was 
still swingin’ round, lookin’ sort 
as if she was built for a new- 
fangled merry-go-round. We dropped 
into the cove, and though I felt her jar 
when she scraped once, we got round 
alright and headed up the river. Up 
the shore line I could make her move a 
little, but out in the current—as I 
thought at first—it’d carry us down like 
a dingy. 

“Howsumever, the old man _ kept 
manoeuverin’ back and forrord, up an’ 
back for fully five minutes, till he got 
in just the swirl he wanted and then 


signalled me down. to slow, with the 
wheels still runnin’ ahead. 

“We went back, easy at first, then 
faster, and then Bill my mate, who was 
standin’ over at the gangway yelled that 
we were fair to bump the Levis stern on. 

“That was ruther a ticklish minute 
for me, standin’ at the valve gear here, 
not knowin’ what was to happen, but 
I had a most amazin’ faith in the old 
man, an’ it was justified too, for we 
got caught in a cross current just above 
the ledge and swept across and down 
the channel not more’n thirty feet 
away from the Levis. I got a most 
amazin’ signal for ‘full head,’ an’ T tell 
you I give her steam in a hurry, an’ we 
seemed to sort of hang there. Some 
way the boys got a line aboard the 
Levis, they hauled over a hawser an’ 
first thing we knew there we were tied 
up to her, without even a bump, we 
just holdin’ our own in the current, 
gradually pullin’ in around behind the 
ledge. 

“We hung there for a minute or two 
and then I got the signal to ease her 
down a little, an’ then, a minute later, 
to go up on deck. 

“T was glad to get out for a minute. 
too, to see where we was, so I left Bill 
with the engine and made a bee-line 
for the wheelhouse. 


“Going along the deck I had a chance 
to take in the situation. After droppin’ 
below the ledge that held the Levis a 
cross current had swung us in till we 
were in a sort of boiling pool behind 
her and about two feet lower down. We 
were only, perhaps, a hundred and fif- 
ty feet away an’ a hawser ran from our 
bow bitts up to her amidships. This 
was hangin’ easy. Our wheels just kept 
her against the current. 

“When I climbed up into the wheel- 
house there was the old captain, sittin’ 
cool as a cucumber, with a sort of grin 
on his face. ‘What do you think of it 
Andy,” he says. 

“What bothered me was how he was 
goin’ to get the people off the Levis an’ 
I told him so. You could do it with a 
breeches buoy outfit,’ I says, ‘but be- 
fore you’d get one rigged up the Levis 
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’d be tumblin’ over the ledge on top of 
us.’ I thought of tryin’ to send ’em 
down in a boat, but the cross current 
over the ledge was so stiff they’d likely 
miss us or be turned over. 

“T could see the men below bringin’ 
up a couple of hawsers which belonged 
aft, an’ followin’ my look the old man 
says, ‘Andy, we’re goin’ to pull the 
Levis off the ledge an’ up into the cove. 
I wanted you to see what was ahead o’ 
you.’ 

“Yes, I says, an’ we'll blow the head 
off our cylinder doin’ it an’ you’ll be 
floatin’ down past Lachine on your 
back in a couple of days. 

“ “Quit vour joshin’, Andy,’ he says. 
‘If we can get up through that sluice 
wav of a channel again we'll be alright. 
I’ve been studyin’ things while we've 
heen warpin’ in here. The Levis is 
hangin’ there on a sort of pivot up near 
her bow. When she swings round she 
strikes again on a straight raise near 
her stern which keeps her from comin’ 
over, but when the current gets her 
again she swings back free. I think, 
with a good jerk at her stern we can 
pull her off. 

“But how are you goin’ to get the 
jerk, T says, when your own boat can’t 
keep her head in that current. 

““Andv,’ he shoots back, ‘I know 
vou and I know this boat an’ her en- 
gine most as well as vou. She’s got to 
do it an’ she will if you want her to.’ 

“And his confidence sort of made me 
feel we could. 

“"T’m havin’ a couple of hawsers 
spliced,’ he went on, ‘so’s to give us lots 
of room, and they’re passin’ a couple 
more down from the Levis to have in 
ease 0’ need.’ 

“T got down below then,” the old en- 
gineer continued, as he saw the interest 
intense in my eves, “an’ got a couple of 
fresh boys down in the stok’old, for I 
had an idea of about how much steam 
T was goin’ to use. Then I come back 
here and Bill and T got everything 
tightened un for a stiff pull. 

“After about five minutes warpin’ 
back and forth down there behind the 
ledge with the wheels runnin’ easy, I 
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got the order to stand by, an’ the old 
captain shouts down the tube, ‘Give her 
all you’ve got when I tell you, Andy, 
she’ll need it to get up over the ledge.’ 

Three toots from the big whistle above 
broke in on the story. 

“Wonder what we’re passing now,” 
the old engineer queried. ‘Then, as 
three hoarser ones answered, “The 
Caspian, eh, she’s mighty late to-day,” 
and in a minute more we could see the 
white bow and then the blue trim- 
mings on the paddle boxes, as they 
came in line with the window opposite 
the engine-room door. 

“See her old walkin’ beam joggin’ 
up an’ down?” Andy remarked. Her 
evlinder stands straight up like a 
pump in a well, and tries to push a 
hole in her bottom every time she makes 
a stroke. If we’d had that riggin’ in 
the Oshawa we'd never ’ave got over the 
ledge that day. 

“So vou managed it?” I questioned 
in my turn, to bring him back to the 
story. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be here if we did- 
n’t,’ came the reply with a sort of a 
snort, and then, with his eyes ehining 
in reminiscence, he went on. 

“T recollect hearin’ the safety valve 
pop off with a roar while I was waitin’. 
The bovs below had been feedin’ her 
well. Then I got the bell for half- 
ahead an’ half a minute later for full, 
an’ then the fight commenced. Cap’ 
Redfield told me after he thought he 
could make the channel on a slant but 
once out in the whirl of it he saw it’d 
carry our bow around, so_ he had to 
swing in square on. For a little minute 
| felt her bein’ carried back but I give 
her another notch of steam until I 
could sort of feel we were holdin’ our 
own. 

‘‘Give her some more, Andy,’ the 
old man shouts, sort of chucklin,’ down 
the tube, an’ though I hated to, I gave 
her another notch and in a minute this 
old ramrod,” pointing to the piston 
below, “began to run up an’ down like 
a churn handle, an’ the wheels outside 
— to kick up a fuss rather unna- 
tural. 
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“Seemed sort of cruel to do it,” the 
old engineer kept on, with the love of 
the staunch and true in machinery 
construction making itself felt in his 
story and in his eyes. “Things began 
to creek up some and I sort of felt a 
erinding in the main shaft bearing on 
the sta’bord side. But would vou be- 
lieve it, the old cap’n kept us goin’ like 
that for fully twenty minutes before he 
signalled to ease off a little. 

“But vou got up,” I queried anxious- 
ly. 

“Oh yes, that took us up through the 
worst of it, through that sort of flume,” 
he said, “but don’t forget that we were 
vet in the middle of one of the worst 
parts of the ‘Long Shoo,’ with our en- 
gine runnin’ over her capacity to keep 
us even where we were and with a bunch 
of people on a stranded boat behind 
lookin’ to us for their lives. I tell vou, 
von was some anxious minutes, and 
thev weren’t short ones neither. 

“What bothered me was whether the 
steam’d hold out. It fell twenty pounds 
when we was comin’ up through the 
flume. with the boys doing their best 
down below, then. But Bill fixed that 
later. 

“Then around here things were look- 
in’ mighty queer. The main shaft 
bearing began to groan some and I had 
to get the purser—he had nothin’ to 
do, never has—to get out a length of 
hose from the fire pump forrud and 
play kind of easy on that and one or 
two other suspicious lookin’ spots. You 
know, of course,”—a query as to my 
technical capacity—“if one o’ them 
bearings had ever stuck up from over- 
heatin’ where we’d ave been? 

“While we were hangin’ there in the 
river, fightin’ to hold our own and now 
an’ then twistin’ a little from side to 
side in the swirls of current, I could 
hear some hawsers being tumbled 
around up above and suspicioned they 
was transferring the line from the 
[Levis over our stern. In a minute or 
two more the old man calls down 
again: ‘All readv, Andy. Now for the 
tug of war.’ 

“And then,” continued the old en- 
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gineer, ‘‘the real fun began. I1’d been 
watchin’ the steam gauge rather close 
and it most made me fall over when it 
began to go up again in jumps. After 
a minute or two Bill came back smilin’ 
—TI hadn’t missed him in the hurry of 
things—and told me he’d dumped a 
couple of barrels of extra oil down in 
the stok’old and broached ’em to over 
the coal. That saved me from any 
worryin’ on that score. 

“But that wasn’t all. When I went 
to give her more steam to take up the 
slack in the cable and try to get a pull 
at the Levis, I found she wouldn’t ‘cut 
off? right. <A sort of knockin’ on one 
of the rods told the story, and I had to 
send Bill down to monkey with that 
loose bolt with the whole machine in 
motion. It was like trustin’ vourself 
in the inside of a sausage machine, but, 
someway or other he got down, got a 
spanner on the bolt for a bit of a second 
each time the rod came around and got 
it set again. 

“By this time the old man was howl- 
in’ again for more steam. He never 
could see any limit to any engine, the 
old captain, and it made me mad. | 
says to myself, ‘I’ll give you enough 
for once or poke a hole down through 
intil the river.’ 

“And they do say,” the old man 
went on, pride in the achievement mak- 
ing itself evident, “that the old Oshawa 
started off then like a lumber tug, and 
the people on the Levis thought we’d 
pull her off if we had to lift up the bot- 
tom of the river. Of course I don’t 
vouch for that myself. 

“But anyway,” as if to justify the 
boasting. “I did feel a jerk when we 
tightened up the slack of that cable and 
felt the old boat quiver when she settled 
down to the work. 

“Tt was then,” with a smile, “that the 
name came to the old craft, for she 
christened herself. 

After a few minutes steady pulling 
she seemed to settle down on herself 
and to do the work with less fuss. Bill 
kept the oil going well over the machine 
and I stood here, giving her a little 
more or less steam when the current 
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seemed to catch her hard or easier. She 
was workin’ so that ‘you could feel it 
all over her. 

“Then, sort of gradual, faint at first, 
but growing louder, I heard that whist- 
lin’ begin to come from the cylinder— 
‘pee,’ with the upward stroke, ‘zoop,’ 
when it went back—‘pee-zoop, pee- 
zoop.’ I thought at first the packing 
was blowing out and got mighty un- 
easy, but it got no worse, an’, do you 
know, the old machine’s got off the 
same song whenever she’s been ina 
strain, ever since. 

“But what about the Levis,’ I threw 
in, to get back on the story. “Did you 
vet her off?” 

“We got her off,” the old man con- 
tinued, with annoying deliberateness, 
“after about three hours of pulling. 
Started to yank at her about noon and 
freed her about three. The old man 
tried her every way—bow, stern and 
even amidships till everybody was fair 
tuekered out an’ sick with the strain, 
an’ then when we least expected it the 
current took an unusool twist, lifted 
her bow up an inch or two higher than 
ever before and getting a strain on at 
the right minute we twisted her round 
and started up the river with her, stern 
first. 

“After that it was fair easy. Though 
a few blades were cracked, her wheels 
would still run and when we once got 
her in line Bob McDonald started her 
engines and ran her reversed, helping 
this old machine out. 

“Tt was a funny sight that,” he went 
on, slowly, as though mentally seeing 
the picture over again. “After a little 
I got up on deck for a minute to see 
how we were doing. There was the old 
Oshawa, belchin’ a pillar of smoke like 
a voleano, wheels fairly tearin’ around, 
stickin’ her nose into the swirls like a 
fast liner and tremblin’ from stem to 
stern with the strain of it all. And 
comin’ along behind us on the end of 
the hawser, like a whipped schoolboy, 
was the spice and_ span-lookin’ Levis, 
with her movin’ wheels givin’ her the 
appearance of holdin’ back. But you 
should a heard the people on her cheer.” 
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“How did it end,” I interjected. 
‘Where did you take her to?” 

“Oh,” with a resigned sniff, as if 
nothing remained to tell, “We pulled 
the Levis into the cove, where wed 
turned the Oshawa round four hours 
before, and let her strand there twelve 
feet from shore. They threw out a 
double gang plank and let the passen- 
cers off without wettin’ their feet. The 
company sent a gang up after a day or 
two, built a coffer dam around her and 
in a month had her out on the regular 
route, good as ever. 


“And the Oshawa,” I suggested. 

“Oh, we ran her down through the 
rapids to Cornwall and laid up there 
over night while we got in a new load 
0’ coal and I got the old machine cool- 
ed off an’ straightened up. Started off 
up the canal again next morning and 
cot into Hamilton a day late. The 
company kicked, too, because we did- 
n’t make our schedule.” 

“Surely not,” I began. 

“Well, just at first,’ with a smile. 
“A little while after I got this.” He 
took a worn case from his vest pocket 
under his slicker, snapped it open and 
exposed a good-sized gold watch inside. 

“A few miles further up,” he said 
again, “you'll see a little broken-down 
pier, with a patch of woods beside it 
an’ some houses behind. That’s Col- 
borne and one o’ the houses I bought 
with my share of the salvage of the 
Levis. My old wife usually comes 
down an’ waves to me when we go up. 
Comin’ down we're too far off shore. 
I’m there myself after the boats stop 
in the fall.” 

And fifteen minutes later, after I’d 
gone to the forward gangway to see bet- 
ter, | was able to pick out the bunch of 
trees and the little pier in front, and 
then, as the big whistle up above 
screeched out a friendly salute, with 
the aid of my glasses, I saw a little fig- 
ure in black waving a white apron in 
the wind. 

And from behind me came, faint 
and monotonous, though now with 
more meaning, the “pee-zoop, pee-zoop, 
pee-zoop,” of the Oshawa’s old engine. 








Reid—Painter of Canadian Character 


Of the series of articles on Canadian Painters, which has been running in 
MacLean’s for some months, we venture that readers will declare that none has been 
more interesting than the sketch in this issue dealing with the career and work of 
George A. Reid. The writer of the article has happily styled Mr. Reid the ‘‘ Painter 
of Canadian Character,’’ and such, indeed, he has abundantly proved himself to be. 
Some of Mr. Reid’s characteristic paintings are featured in the illustrations. 


By John Edgecumbe Staley 


“IT FIRST learned to draw and 
daub,” says George Agnew Reid, “as a 
child at my home at W ingham, in On- 
tario. My crude sketches were more or 
less inspired by the pictorial work that 

‘ame in my way—the illustrations in 
British journals and newspapers. These 
I delighted in copying and coloring. 
My home afforded few artistic inven- 
tives, indeed at first, my father scouted 
my efforts, but after years of persistence 
he allowed me to go to Toronto and at- 
tend drawing lessons at the Art School. 
[ was received with due honor when I 
returned the second year after with the 
silver medal, and my career was settled. 
When I was no more than eleven years 
old, I had made up my mind to be noth- 
ing else but an artist. Until the age of 
seventeen—it may sound odd in these 
pictorial days—I had never so much as 
seen an original painting; with a com- 
panion, I made a pilgrimage to Mr. 
Cresswell’s studio at Seaforth, where | 
beheld pictures which made a vast im- 
pression upon me. My first artistic 
efforts came out as landscapes—the 
noble unspoiled nature of Canada, with 
its grand horizon and clear air, its fine 
rolling country, and well grown trees, 
and its noble lakes and rivers. You 
would be astonished if you knew the 
number of my landscape studies and 
compositions. For a considerable time 
T painted portraits as a matter of fin- 
ancial necessity. People and their oc- 
cupations engrossed me. I began to 


draw and paint the life and movement 
around me and my earlier canvases 
told stories of character and situation. 
Then my visits to Europe, and work ‘in 
her Schools of Art, effected a marked 
change in my painting which began to 
assume a decorative character. This 
decorative point of view, I hold, leads 
to the highest expression in the pursuit 
of the Fine Arts, for it affords so much 
more extensive scope for the full de- 
livery of the artistic message. I prefer, 
therefore, above all things, to be known 
as a decorative painter.” 

In such simple, yet pregnant words 
George Agnew Reid sets forth the pre- 
cepts and example of his life’s work. 
His presence is in keeping with his doc- 
trine—sturdy of build, of average 
height, with silvering hair and beard 
his eyes look vou straight in the face. 
whilst his cordial manner and his gen- 
ial smile are pledges of sincerity. 

George Agnew Reid first saw the 
brilliant light of the broad Dominion 
of the Imperial Lady of the Sun-beam 
and Snow-flurry, at Wingham, in On- 
tario, on July 25, 1860. In his studio, 
at Upland Cottage, Wychwood Park, 
hangs, in the place of honor, a canvas, 
which is at once a painted epic of the 
painter’s origin, and the story in pig- 
ment of the first settlers in Canada: he 
has entitled it “The Home-Seekers.”— 
Tt represents a pair of black oxen, harn- 
essed to a settler’s hooded waggon, 
wherein are seated a fair young woman 
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and two comely kiddies. The patient 
beasts are being gently goaded through 
a blue-water ford by a man of grit- 

his pioneer’s axe upon his shoulder. Be- 
hind, in the dense forest, winds a train 
of similar waggons. “That,” says Reid, 
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he harvested his crops, and there he 
reared his family.”’ 

As an apprentice for six months in 
an architect’s office, the young lad gain- 
ed experiences, which, in later years, 
influenced his art and provided a ben- 











Portrait of George A. Reid. 








“is a sight rare enough to-day in Can- 
ada, of course, where transportation and 
habitation are so greatly facilitated, but 
my father did that, with us, some fifty 
years ago. He staked out his lot, he 
built the homestead, he cleared the land, 


evolent diversion from strenuous brush- 
work. His early art-training he gained 
in Toronto, and later in Philadelphia. 
In the latter city he studied for three 
vears at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
under Thomas Eakins. 
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Before leaving Canada, Reid had 
made his public appearance as a paint- 
er at the exhibition of the ‘Ontario 
Society of Artists” in 1882—his picture 
was called “The Last Load—the end of 
Hay-Harvest,” it was treated in a char- 
acteristically Canadian manner. Many 
such canvasses proclaimed his skill in 
characterization and local color—the 
most famous being ‘“Mortgaging the 
Homestead,” and ‘Foreclosure of the 





The Story in 


Mortgage,” the latter indeed was one of 
the pictures of the year at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago and was awarded a med- 
al. Among others, two at least, of 
Reid’s early story-telling pictures, dis- 
play quite remarkably Pre-Raphaelite 
affinities—the painting simply direct 
from Nature, with little or no attempt 
at idealism. The “Flute-player” and 
“A Modern Madonna” might very well 
have come from the “Brotherhood” 
easels of William Holman Hunt, John 
Everet Millais, and Dante Gabriel Ro- 
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setti. The draughtsmanship, in this 
series, is quite admirable. 

In Paris, Reid came under entirely 
new influences. Entering his name at 
the famous Julian’s Reid placed him- 
self under the tuition of Constant, 
Laurens and Dagnan-Bouveret. If his 
attendance at the Art Schools of Paris 
was confined to two short years its effect 
was most satisfactory, for, in 1889, he 
gained the annual prize of the combin- 








a Hay Loft. 


ed Julian Academies, for the best paint- 
ed study from the human model. 
Traveling through France, and not- 
ing and sketching everything that took 
his fancy, at Amiens, Reid was greatly 
fascinated by a beautiful panel of Pu- 
vis de Chavannes—the famous French 
decorative painter—entitled “Work.” 
This painting, as well as others by the 
same master, cast a new and brilliant 
light upon the course which his Art was 
designed to take. He had, hitherto, 
painted realistically scenes of humble 
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life and industrial craft in Canada: now 
he saw an idealistic future awaiting 
him—the facts and fancies of human 
life amid poetic affinities. Visits to 
England, Spain and Italy, and study 
of the various national expressions of 
Art, along with a special study of Vel- 
asquez, enlarged the painter-traveler’s 
new horizon. He began to pitch his 
landscapes in a higher key, his figures 
and portraits kecame impressions freely 
treated, and his stvle assumed distinet- 
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painted in 1888; “Deputation,” “For- 
hidden Fruit” and “A Story in a Hay- 
loft”’—in 1890 — indicate how thor- 
oughly he caught boyhood’s love of ad- 
venture. The sweet pathos of human 
life he touchingly expressed in “Lulla- 
by” and “Family Prayer”—both paint- 
ed in 1893; its homely humor in “The 
Visit of the Clockmaker.” 1894; and its 
dramatic aspect in “The Home-Seek- 
ers” in 1908. 

In 1885, Reid had been made an 





The Visit of the Clock Maker. 


lv decorative aspects. The influences 
under which the Reids came in those 
art-teeming countries has permeated 
their work ever since—for, it must not 
be forgotten that, Mrs. Reid is an ac- 
complished artist, too. Many excellent 
studies of still-life, flower-gardens, color 
effects—especially in Spain—remain to 
prove the value of those experiences. 
Nevertheless, Reid has returned, from 
time to time, to his first manner—that 
of depicting Canadian life and charac- 
ter: his sequence of studies from boy- 
life is admirable — “Drawing Lots,” 


Associate of the Royal Canadian 
Academy, in 1890, the distinction of 
Academician was conferred upon him, 
and, in 1906 he was chosen President 
of the Academy--—the highest Canadian 
honor obtainable in Art. He served as 
President of the “Ontario Society of 
Artists’ from 1888-1903. He is pleased 
also to call the attention of his friends 
to his work as an architect—this he re- 
gards as his chief recreation. It was a 
ereat relief to brain and hand to de- 
sign, build, and decorate the little 
church at Onteora, in the Catskill 
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Mountains, and his studio-cottage hard 
by—as well as at least a score of sum- 
mer residences for friends, among them 
that of Miss Maude Adams, the actress. 
For a number of these he has painted 
friezes and decorative panels, and has 
also designed much of their furniture. 
He once lectured before the “Ontario 
Association of Architects” on, “The 
Summer Cottage and its Furnishing,” 
und he explained tersely his views on 
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cial notice—‘‘Music” and “Iris.” ‘The 
former—for which he was awarded a 
medal at the World’s Fair, St. Louis— 
is a comely youth, life-size and nude, 
leaning gracefully, back to the behold- 
er, against a stout pine tree, whilst he 
dreamily plays his pipe. He is looking 
across a stretch of still, blue water, and 
over the golden corn fields and verdant 
hills beyond. Painted in 1900, as 
a wing of a projected triptych—this 








Family Prayer. 


the union of the sister arts,—architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting—in the 
erection and adornment of edifices. 
“The work of Art,” he said, “should 
not be a mere addition to items, but 
should in fact be the opposite—a unity 
resulting from the refinement of 
thought and the elimination of the un- 
necessary. .. The purest form of Art 
is opposed to ostentation and pretence.” 

In Reid’s studio hang among many 
other canvases, two which call for spe- 


composition is the keynote of the poetry 
of Reid’s Art. It is significant of the 
blend of his first manner — realistic 
landscapes and figures—-and his second 
—idealistic and decorative schemes. 
“Tris” is a figure study too, but in com- 
plete contrast in composition to 
‘“Music,”—a maiden fair, fully and 
fashionably clothed is bending forward, 
whilst she tastefully arranges long- 
stalked Irises in a great gay bowl of 
earthenware. The picture may be a 
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portrait-study, but it is treated in 
idealistic fashion, and the symbolical 
meaning of the “flag” provides the 
charms of romance. 

The collaboration of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reid, in artistic output has been provo- 
cative of the super-excellence of much 
of their work. They have studied, and 
drawn, and painted together. Lovers 
of nature both, each has exchanged 
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decoration and unsurpased in composi- 
tion, color and poetic finish.”’ He says, 
“T Jove to depict the pageant of Can- 
ada:” and she replies,—“I love the gor- 
geous tapestries of Nature’s bed’’—re- 
ferring to the fascination of the beauti- 
ful floral kingdom of Britain. 

Reid holds that walls should, as a 
rule, be decorated with mural paint- 
ing, and, for an example he painted 











Lullaby. * 


and blended harmonies and melodies in 
paint—their aim only being perfec- 
tion. Mary Reid’s brilliant matinées, 
in red and gold, and her sympathetic 
soirées, in blue and silver, with their 
sentient atmospheres, are just those 
impressions which her husband has 
taken, and, dusting off some of their 
wealth of luminosity, has graded most 
effectively in his decorative siege 7 
Of her w ‘ork it has been justly said, ‘ 

is poetie and it is beautiful”; of Yi 
ke is a master in the art of pictorial 





over the east window of 
the Onteora Chapel, with excellent 
effect. In an interesting paper, which, 
he contributed to the Canadian Archi. 
tect and Builder, he says of mural de- 
coration—‘‘In our own time a move- 
ment has arisen, which is making itself 
felt among painters and sculptors, and 
is directing their attention towards the 
more adequate decoration of architec- 
ture. “He goes on to refer to the in- 
ception of the Toronto “Guild of 
Civic Art,” which was incorporated 


Sig. 4. 


the “Glory” 




















* 








specially for the beautifying of the city 
and generally—in union with the 
“League of School Art,”—for the 
adornment of the walls of the public 
schools and buildings. 

Reid has fully proved his ability 
and his liberality too, in the line of 
mural decoration by his series of six 
imaginative historical panels in the 
main corridor of the City Hall, and by 
his munificence in presenting his ex- 
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many private houses in Canada: among 
them “Morning,” “Afternoon,” and 
‘Evening,’ in Sir Edmund Walker’s 
library, in Toronto; landscapes, in Pro- 
fessor Short’s Study, at Ottawa; and 
‘‘Homer and his pupils,” in the library 
of Queen’s University, at Kingston, 
are the most important. “The arrival 
of Champlain at Quebec, 1608” — a 
large historical composition—is_ the 
property of the Government of the Do- 





The coming of the White Man. 


cellent work to the city. Of this series 
“The Settlers’—an Ontario fantasy— 
is reproduced here; it has for fellow 
“The Pioneers”—staking out a farm. 
The effect of these frescoes is remark- 
able for the tasteful adaptation of their 
color-schemes to the prevailing greys 
and reds of the architectural features 
of the building. A notable part of the 
design is the inscription, in the borders, 
of names famous in Canadian history. 
Reid has executed mural paintings in 
Sig. 5. 





minion of Canada. Several pastel 
studies for the Pageants of Quebec, in 
1908, were reproduced in “The King’s 
Book,” which is a record of that pic- 
turesque Celebration of Canada’s Ter- 
centenary. 

One of the illustrations of this arti- 
cle is “The Coming of the White Man” 
—a decorative composition, which has 
been exhibited several times, and al- 
ways with success—it was one of the 
principal pictures of the last Toronto 
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Canadian National Exhibition. It is 
a Canadian story of the times of the 
precursors, and Reid has often rend- 
ered it. ‘‘My helpful model in the 
painting,” Reid says, “was a Blackfoot 
Indian, with the portentous name 
‘Thunder Cloud’’-—a fine type of a de- 
caying race and a very good fellow. 
In Reid’s studio are many studies for 
friezes and decorative panels: one of 
them is entitled “Science’—a mural 
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ple, they have a delightful suburban 
residence, and they care little for the 
garish world around. Of anecdote and 
episode they are chary—indeed Reid 
has a great dislike for personalities; he 
lives for his Art and is a serious pro- 
fessor thereof. Few are his recrea- 
tions—indeed he has no pastimes out- 
side his studio,—but his spare energies 
he directs to the advancement of Art 
instincts in others. Younger men look 
to him for light and leading. He has 





Forbidden Fruit. 


painting intended for one of the corri- 
dors in the City Hall, which is repro- 
duced with this article. It has a. spe- 
cial interest in as much as it was intend- 
ed for a companion to a design, elabor- 
ated by another prominent and able 
Toronto artist-—-E. Wyly Grier, R.C.A., 
“Art’—the two painters worked in 
harmonious collaboration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reid are a happy cou- 


held office in almost every Art associa- 
tion in Canada and in many across the 
American border. His last appoint- 
ment is that of Director of the newly 
reorganized Ontario College of Art, 
whose headquarters are in the galleries 
of the Normal School, Toronto, where 
he gentally welcomes visitors and en- 
larges enthusiastically upon the splen- 
did future awaiting Art in Canada. 





Factors in Canada’s Prosperity 


These articles on the business and financial situation will be a regular monthly 


feature of MacLean’s. 


The department is being handled by the associate editor of 
the Financial Post, the leading financial newspaper of the Dominion. 


The series will 


be of particular interest and value to business and professional men, for every phase 
of the business situation and the commercial development of Canada will be covered. 
In this article two factors which ensure the Dominion’s prosperity are considered: 


railroad expenditure and immigration. 


By John Appleton 


Associate Editor of The Financial Post of Canada 


DURING the latter part of January it 
was announced that so prominent a rail- 
way Official as G. J. Bury, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
resident at Winnipeg, had left for a 
vacation of some weeks. His destina- 
tion was the Orient. To visit the 
Orient in search of health means the ex- 
penditure of more time than usually 
embraced in the space of “a few 
weeks.” It may be assumed without 
outraging the proprieties of reasonable 
assumption that Mr. Bury would be 
away from the centre of his very great 
activities for some months — say two 
months at least. This means that his 
plans for the coming summer have been 
completed, and before they are put in- 
to the process of actual execution, Mr. 
Bury desires to be in the best of 
health. Just about a year ago he was 
quoted very generally as saying that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway would 
spend in Winnipeg and the grain grow- 
ing provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba all the money it could: 
More money was appropriated than 
could be spent. It is not generally ap- 
reciated that there are very definite 
imitations to the amount of money 
that can be spent economically. At the 
beginning of the year Mr. Bury met 
deputations and frankly stated that the 


president of the company had furnish- 
ed him with an appropriation bigger 
than the supply of labor and material 
would permit of his using. The depu- 
tations he received, and he is very ap- 
proachable, sought more cars, more 
track and more trains. All these are 
needed now as they were then. A 
larger catalogue of legitimate wants 
could be drawn up and every want 
would have at its back the soundest 
justification. In providing all these 
wants, however, there are limitations. 
Generally speaking, the chief limita- 
tion has been money. That, however, 
does not bother the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to a point of embarrassment. 
Last year the limitation the company 
had to contend with was not cash’ but 
labor, material, and in a méasure: pub- 
lic obstruction. Of these the first was 
perhaps the most acute. Labor of the 
skilled kind, such as to lay out plans 
upon which millions of expenditure had 
to be based, was as much in demand 4s 
the $2.00 a day manual labor without 
knowledge of the English tongue. In 
the face of these limitations many mil- 
lions were laid out economically and 
these millions constituted’ one of’ the 
chief factors in the steadiness of good 
business conditions in the Western 
provinces during the past year. 
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What the business sense of the Do- 
minion at the present time is concern- 
ed with is whether the Canadian Pacific 
will continue its policy of expenditure 
during the months ensuing. Circum- 
stances point to even greater activity. 
Mr. Bury has submitted his plans to 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, and they 
have been approved. At the same time 
he has gone for a rest pending the sea- 
son when the actual execution of these 
plans can be started. Meanwhile dur- 
ing February the contributions to 
$104,000,000 of new stock will com- 
mence to roll into Canada from all cor- 
ners of the earth. Everything points 
to greater activity on the part of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway during the 
present year than the company has 
shown in any past year in its entire his- 
tory. More money is in sight to 
be spent than at any previous time. 
More money, let it be repeated, 
for the whole of Canada, not merely 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, than at 
any period of her development. But 
in the case of the great railroad of which 
we have been speaking, it has the 
money, and its directors and officers 
are already rolling hack their sleeves 
with a view to bringing their system to 
a point of efficiency equal to the de- 
mands for transportation service. 


Last year’s expenditure of the Can- 
adian Pacific was a material factor in 
lubricating the wheels of business in the 
Dominion. It does not require more 
than ordinary “horse sense” to per- 
ceive that the expenditures during the 
coming year will be equally as great— 
with the possibility of their being very 
much greater. 

But as to the limitations in the form 
of lack of men and material of which 
something has already been said. Dur- 
ing the course of 1912 the industrial 
plants that care for the needs of trans- 
portation companies have been very 
much strengthened. Reference is here 
made only to those of the Dominion. 
For the good of the Dominion as a 
whole—the business health of it—it is 
desirable that the industrial plant with- 
in its bounds should be well fed with 
domestic demands. They are better 
able to care for them during 1913 than 


they were in 1912. If the railroad 
companies are going to spend as much 
in 1913 as they did in the preceding 
year, all these industrial plants will be 
kept very busy. In making plans for 
the year the business man would be 
quite justified in ignoring the “if” with 
regard to railroad expenditure and jus- 
tified also in taking the positive ground 
that the railways are going to spend 
more this year than in any previous 
vear. 

Railroad expenditure is a great fac- 
tor, but by no means the only one, to 
be reckoned with in gauging the trend 
of general business. If there is a more 
important one than railroad expendi- 
ture it is the immigration movement. 


In the early months of the year the © 


extent to which capital expenditure will 
he made by the railways can be fairly 
well measured. There is no such de- 
finiteness as to what will be the outcome 
of the immigration season. Perhaps 
the best guide to follow is the immigra- 
tion commissioner at Winnipeg. Mr. 
Bruce Walker, who holds that office, 
is of a verv optimistic temperament. He 
is intensely enthusiastic and his zeal 
in immigration work is so persistent 
as to infect those with whom he comes 
in contact. Though this earnestness 
inspires doubt in the mind of the busi- 
ness man as to his figures and esti- 
mates, this has to be admitted: Mr. 
Walker’s estimates in previous years 
have been strictly within the mark. 
For the present year he promises to land 
in Canada as many new citizens as he 
did last year. It is not necessary to 
rely entirely upon Mr. Walker, as to 
data upon which to base immigration 
figures for the year. There are other 
signs and tokens well worth canvass- 
ing by the business ear. No doubt but 
that many shrewd business men al- 
ready realize the importance of the 
policy of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in establishing direct steamship 
communication with Trieste. From 
amongst the agricultural classes of the 
countries tributary to Trieste, excellent 
settlers can be found and no doubt that 
fact has been well verified by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway before it entered 
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into serious consideration of establish- 
ing a steamboat service with that port. 
This means that there is to be no ces- 
sation, but an augmentation of the im- 
migration activity of the Canadian Pa- 
cific. What that company finds it ne- 
cessary to do will have to be done also 
by the other railroads. Building 
branch lines into territory sparsely set- 
tled entails the responsibility of bring- 
ing more settlers to that territory in 
order to develop enough business to 
make the lines pay. 

Two factors then, of first importance 
in keeping well lubricated the commer- 
cial wheels of the Dominion are at pres- 
ent time throbbing with activity. The 
Dominion has its hands on the neces- 
sary money to carry on development 
work on an increasing scale, and its 
agencies in getting more settlers are as 
alert, and more effective, than at any 
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previous date. On these facts it is safe 
to base the conclusion that conditions 
during the present year will have in 
them all the elements of prosperity that 
characterized 1912, and in addition 
they will be stimulated by increased im- 
migration and increased expenditure 
by the railroads. These larger move- 
ments are already financed and no 
money difficulties lie in their way. But 
that 1s not the case with the business 
man, generally, who has ahead of him 
a money market not too well supplied 
with offerings, and what money is of- 
fered commands a higher price. As 
to the future of money, that subject will 
be dealt with in the next month. But 
it can be stated now that, although 
monev conditions are somewhat uncer- 
tain, that everything points to 1913 be- 
ing a more prosperous year than its 
predecessor. 





Canada’s Manufactured Exports 


Canada is not yet a large exporter of manufac- 





tures, but so far as we have developed that trade the 
United States is our best single customer. In fact 
she takes nearly forty per cent. of our total export 
of manufactured goods. 

In 1911-12 we sold to the world manufactures 
valued at $35,000,000; of which the United States 
took nearly $14,000,000. On the other hand, this 
is a small portion of her imports of manufactures 
which reach about $600,000,000. Moreover, we are 
purchasers of manufactures from the United States 
to many times our sales of that class of goods to her. 
We bought in 1911-12 $342,000,000 from the States. 

The chief item of manufactures which we export 
to our southern neighbors is closely related to raw 
materials. It consists of pulp and paper and amounts 
in the total to six millions and a half. 
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they were in 1912. If the railroad 
companies are going to spend as much 
in 1913 as they did in the preceding 
year, all these industrial plants will be 
kept very busy. In making plans for 
the year the business man would be 
quite justified in ignoring the “if” with 
regard to railroad expenditure and jus- 
tified also in taking the positive ground 
that the railways are going to spend 
more this year than in any previous 
vear. 

Railroad expenditure is a great fac- 
tor. but by no means the only one, to 
he reckoned with in gauging the trend 
of general business. If there is a more 
important one than railroad expendi- 
ture it is the immigration movement. 
In the early months of the year the — 
extent to which capital expenditure will 
he made by the railways can be fairly 
well measured. There is no such de- 
finiteness as to what will be the outcome 
of the immigration season. Perhaps 
the best guide to follow is the immigra- 
tion. commissioner at Winnipeg. Mr. 
Bruce Walker, who holds that office, 
is of a very optimistic temperament. He 
is intensely enthusiastic and his zeal 
in immigration work is so persistent 
as to infeet those with whom he comes 
in contact. Though this earnestness 
inspires doubt in the mind of the busi- 
ness man as to his figures and esti- 
mates, this has to be admitted: Mr. 
Walker’s estimates in previous years 
have been strictly within the mark. 
For the present vear he promises to land 
in Canada as many new citizens as he 
did last year. It is not necessary to 
rely entirely upon Mr. Walker, as to 
data upon which to base immigration 
figures for the year. There are other 
signs and tokens well worth canvass- 
ing by the business ear. No doubt but 
that many shrewd business men al- 
ready realize the importance of the 
policy of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in establishing direct steamship 
communication with Trieste. From 
amongst the agricultural classes of the 
countries tributary to Trieste, excellent 
settlers can be found and no doubt that 
fact has been well verified by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway before it entered 
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into serious consideration of establish- 
ing a steamboat service with that port. 
This means that there is to be no ces- 
sation, but an augmentation of the im- 
migration activity of the Canadian Pa- 
cific. What that company finds it ne- 
cessary to do will have to be done also 
by the other railroads. Building 
branch lines into territory sparsely set- 
tled entails the responsibility of bring- 
ing more settlers to that territory in 
order to develop enough business to 
make the lines pay. 

Two factors then, of first importance 
in keeping well lubricated the commer- 
cial wheels of the Dominion are at pres- 
ent time throbbing with activity. The 
Dominion has its hands on the neces- 
sary money:to carry on development 
work on an increasing scale, and its 
agencies in getting more settlers are as 
alert, and more effective, than at any 
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previous date. On these facts it is safe 
to base the conclusion that conditions 
during the present year will have in 
them all the elements of prosperity that 
characterized 1912, and in addition 
they will be stimulated by increased im- 
migration and increased expenditure 
by the railroads. These larger move- 
ments are already financed and no 
money difficulties lie in their way. But 
that 1s not the case with the business 
man, generally, who has ahead of him 
a money market not ioo well supplied 
with offerings, and what money is of- 
fered commands a higher price. As 
to the future of money, that subject will 
be dealt with in the next month. But 
it can be stated now that, although 
money conditions are somewhat uncer- 
tain, that everything points to 1913 be- 
ing a more prosperous year than its 
predecessor. 
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The Little House 


The story of a tragic love—such is ‘‘The Little House.’ 


> The love interest 


which dominates it is intense from the outset, and increases as the tale progresses 
through trial and tribulations and finally deepens into mystery. The scene is laid 
in India. Annette T. Johnson is one of the best known American fiction writers, 
and her work is always hailed with delight by readers. 


By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


TILERE by the roadside, with a peepul 
tree on one side of the gate and a clump 
of bamboos on the other, surrounded 
by a garden typically Indian, lay the 
little house—quaint, silent, deserted. 

Often on my early morning rides | 
had looked at it and longed to know its 
story. That it had one, I was sure. 
Romance had been there! Behind those 
fine old veranda pillars and out there 
in the garden, love had perhaps walked 
hand in hand with sorrow. Had it been 
worth while? What was the story? 

I strove to forget it, but, whatever 
my resolve in the morning when we 
left our bungalow, with Bobs’s head 
firmly turned in the direction of the 
parade-grounds where fashion aired it- 
self, before the ride was over we invar- 
iably found ourselves approaching the 
little house. Bobs would slow down his 
pace to a walk. and T would look and 
look at the old deserted garden and the 
white pillared veranda—look and look, 
and wonder! Once I thought I saw the 
laughing face of a girl peeping out at 
me from behind the big bushes of jes- 
samine; sometimes I imagined that I 
heard the sound of sobs. Always I felt 
the call—the eall of the little house. 
Who had built it? How came it there, 
so far from the station where the Eng- 
lish lived—five miles. at least, in the 
heart of the Doon? And then, why was 
it deserted ? 

The road leading to it was verv beau- 
tiful, winding through five miles of 
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one of the most picturesque valleys in 
the world. Clumps of feathery bamboo 
and tallow trees bordered it; on either 
side lay prosperous-looking tea-planta- 
tions; above were the Himalayas, mag- 
nificently close. What a spot in which 
to dream—and love! 

IT pictured Her young, with dark, 
curling hair and deep, wistful dark 
eves—graceful, dainty! She must have 
looked just so when she peeped at Him 
from behind the clumps of jessamine. 
She would laugh and dare him to chase 
her, and then she would run-—I could 
see her, catching up her dress in front 
to keep from tripping. And He, when 
he would catch her—doubtless he made 
her very happy! But it had not lasted, 
for the bungalow was deserted now. 

What was Tle like? I had no picture 
of him—nothing but the shadowy form 
of a man—stretching out his arms. 

It was in March when T began to 
dream about the house and the oarden. 
Always I saw Her walking with bent 
head. and hands locked in front—be- 
side her an indistinct figure. I could 
smell the scent of the jessamine and the 
roses as she brushed -the flowers aside 
and looked up at Him with piteous. 
suffering eves. What was it? What 
was it? 

One morning, as we approached the 
house, Bobs stopped. and JT koihaied 
(ealled.) Obedient to my summons, 
from the back of the building appeared 
a decrepit gardener, whose presence on 
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the premises accounted for the thrifty 
condition of the roses, marigolds, and 
jessamine. 

I explained that both my horse and 
I were thirsty. 

“Tf the mem-sahkib will honor our 
habitation by descending,” he salaamed 
respectfully, “the ayah will attend to 
her, while I promise that the horse shall 
receive every care.” 

“How does it come that so deserted 
a place can boast of an ayah and a 
mali?” I inquired of the ancient 
woman who immediately presented her- 
self, 

“Ah, mem-sahib, we have been here 
these twenty-five years, taking care of 
the old place—just taking care of the 
old place ;” and she wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her chudder. 

“T am so tired, ayah; may I sit 
down?” 

“If the mem-sahib would so condes- 
cend,” she responded eagerly. So in a 
moment I was ensconced in a large cane 
chair beneath the jessamine bushes, 
with the old woman at my feet. At 
last I was to hear the story of the little 
house | 

“It was twenty-five years ago, mem- 
sahib,’ she began, “‘that we came out 
here—twenty-five years ago. It was 
lonely in this part of the Doon, but I 
did not care, for | had my birdling— 
my missie baba! Yes, mem-sahib, she 
was very beautiful, and her voice was 
like that of a bulbul in spring: 

“Her mother died when she was 
born (we lived then in the big bunga- 
low near the parade-ground), and her 
father, the bara sahib, employed me to 
take care of the motherless one. I was 
her wet-nurse first, and then, when my 
own baby died, I stayed on as ayah for 
the little miss. The doctor had given 
her up, mem-sahib, but I saved her!” 
And the old woman folded her arms 
triumphantly across her withered 
breasts that had been life-giving once, 
years ago! “She loved me also, mem- 
sahibje, she was mine indeed, for had I 
not cheated death of her? The sahib 
noticed her sometimes, but not often; 
he mourned and mourned for the mem- 
sahib, her mother. .. . 


“We were grand folk in those days, 
mem-sahibje, and the sahib was invited 
out to many barra khannas (big din- 
ners), but he always refused to go, and 
gradually people forgot him. 

‘Sometimes the ladies whom we met 
on the parade-ground would ask me to 
show them my baby, and they would 
kiss her and hand her back to me and 
say, ‘A beautiful child, ayah! What a 
pity the sahib is bringing her up so 
badly 

“That made me weep bitterly, and 
finally I spoke to the sahib. ‘Behold, 
your lordship’s daughter is growing up, 
six years old; she should go to school 
with the lady-log. I will speak to the 
mem at the Mission Ka-Iskul, if I am 
erated premission.’ 

“The sahib said, ‘Is she indeed so 
old? Is she only so old? Is it not a 
hundred vears since the light went out 
of my life?’ 

‘But he let me do as I thought best, 
mem-sahib, and I made arrangements 
with the mission ladies for my lambkin 
to go to the Mission Ka-Iskul. The 
radri’s mem cried when I told her about 
my little miss, and came to see the sahib, 
who gave her money so that she would 
buy the Miss Sahib’s clothes and send 
her away. For nine months every year 
I gave up the apple of my eye; but 
when she came home in the winter, so 
clever, [ was so glad and proud that | 
forgot the bitter darkness of the nine 
long months when the light of the sun 
had been withheld from me. She 
would come dancing into the house, 
throw her arms around me, and kiss 
me. She always brought me some gift. 
These beads, mem-sahib, and these ank- 
lets and bracelets’”—touching them ten- 
derly—‘‘are all from her—my little 
miss. 


“She used to tell me about the won- 
derful things she learned. My heart 
would become as wax when she explain- 
ed about the big seas down Bombay 
way; and the stars, and about the 
Christian’s God. Mem-sahiba, that was 
the most terrible of all! It seems that 
there is a great fiery pit where wicked 
people are to be burned forever and 
ever! My Miss Sahib told me all about 
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it—and how careful she would have to 
be! 

“<‘Ayah, | want to be good and get 
to heaven. You must, dear ayah/’ and 
she would kiss me and love me. 

“T would laugh and pat her head. It 
was hard for me to understand—these 
many paths out into the unknown! © 

“One day the sahib called me into his 
study. He was very whiie, and he sat 
there with a letter in his hand. 

“<‘Ayah, he said, ‘I have just heard 
from the principal of the school where 
the Miss Sahib goes. She says that the 
child has done so well that she ought to 
be sent to England.’ 

“My bones turned to water within 
me. Sent to England! My birdling 
sent to England! 

““But, ayah, he went on, and his 
face became even whiter, ‘I have no 
money. The British government has 
given me my dismissal, and there is al- 
most nothing left.’ 

“Then the sahii put his head down 
on the desk and sobbed, as a broken 
man may. 

“All the servants had known what 
was coming. The sahib had been tak- 
ing opium for many months. The cook 
had already left, and the others were go- 
ing. 

“T fell on my knees before him, and 
begged him to let me stay with him and 
look after my little missie baba; but he 
did not seem to hear me, and by and by 
I saw that he was very ill. He could 
neither move nor speak. 

“Then I ran out and sent for the doc- 
tor sohib, who came and helped us to 
lay the sick man on a bed. Then the 
doctor sent a tar Khabar (telegram) to 
the Miss Sahib. By nightfall my bird- 
ling was with us again. 

“She had become a woman, mem- 
sahibje, a lovely woman. Only sixteen, 
and so wise! She went through her 
father’s accounts and settled everything 
—all his debtors and creditors went to 
her, while her father lay and stared and 
stared at the wall. Sometimes his lips 
would move, but we were never able to 
make out a word. 

“Among those who came to the house 
to see the Miss Sahib about her father’s 
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debts was Rugbir Singh. Ah, mem- 
sahib, a lion among men! He was a son 
of one of the richest natives in the 
city; he had been sent to England to 
be educated. Yes, he was very fair. 
Handsome? Ah, if the mem could only 
have seen him! Six feet tall, with the 
shoulders of a god! And his eyes! Ah, 
when those eyes looked at a woman, 
mem-sahib, they burned two holes 
through her breast! He had been mar- 
ried young, and had three wives in his 
zenana, but he did not care much for 
them, and was always looking, looking, 
for something he had never found. He 
played cricket and polo a great deal 
with the sahib log, for they liked him. 
He was a sight to restore the blind when 
he rode on his pony after the ball in the 
polo game, the end of his turban flutter- 
ing victoriously | 

“T am an old woman, but even now 
I do not wonder that when my Miss 
Sahib first saw him she stood as if turn- 
ed to stone; for as he looked at her his 
eyes seemed to send out flames that 
pierced her breast and wrapped them- 
selves about her heart. That was the 
moment of their nuptials, mem-sahib. 
The gods had made them one! 

“She gave him her eyes for an in- 
stant, and then she stepped forward. 
‘Will you see my father?’ she asked. 
His only answer was, ‘You’ 

“T had learned to understand Eng- 
lish, though I was never so impudent 
as to speak it, and I made up my mind 
that I would protect my little mistress. 
But when the gods arrange matters, 
who are men that they should strive? I 
strove—but to what purpose? 

“He went into the room and helped 
her lift her father into a more comfort- 
able position; then, after talking a little 
business with her, and looking at her a 
great deal, while the color came and 
went in her cheeks, he left her, and as 
he went I saw him kiss her hand. ° 

“All evening she sat near her father. 
with the hand that had been kissed. next 
her heart. What could I do? TI was al- 
ways there—that was all; but he was al- 
ways there also, and as the sahib was 


deeply in his debt, no one could send 
him away. 
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“After three weeks the sahib died, 
and the Miss Sahib was left, so they 
said, with nothing at all. I had saved 
a hundred rupees, and went and dug 
them out of the ground and gave them 
to the little miss. 

“The day after the funeral people 


' began to come. A mem came from the 


cantonments and said that she would 
take my Missie Sahib as her nurse, only 
she must come without pay, just at 
first. Oh, .mem-sahib, mem-sahib, I 
could have spat upon her for wanting 
my little lady to do ayah ka-kam 
(ayah’s work). Then the padri’s mem 
came and said: 

“‘ “My dear child, accept the situation, 
by all means. It may be your salva- 
tion. You are too young and pretty to 
be alone in a world full of pitfalls for 
the unwary, and you must never sce 
Rugbir Singh again!’ 

“My Miss Sahib turned very pale, 
and she looked at her and said, ‘Why?’ 


“ “Because, my dear, he has three 
wives already, and vou are a lady, while 
he is only a native.’ 

“After the padri’s mem had left her, 
Rugbir came, and my little Miss Sahib 
told him with white lips that she would 
have to ask him to stop coming, be- 
cause people were talking about her, 
and—and 

“Then he stopped her, mem-sahib. 
He took her in his arms and kissed her 
as a man might kiss a woman he has 
thirsted for since time began. She put 
her head on his shoulder and said that 
she would give up the world for him. 


“My poor little missie baba! How lit- 
tle she knew what giving up the world 
meant! 

“Hai, hai, it was to be, mem-sahib, it 
was to he! They were mated before the 
gods; their eyes met and melted into 
one. He would look and look at her as 
if she were his lost self. He looked at 
her, mem-sahib, as women dream of be- 
ing looked at, and as so few men ever 
look. His eyes were little points of 
light, touching, boring, gripping down 
into her soul. He would talk to her, 
his arm around her, telling her wild, 
delicious things that sent little shudders 





through her. She had never heard 
such things—so few women ever do! 

“Well, mem-sahib, they tried to get 
married. They went to every padri 
sahib in the valley, asking to be mar- 
ried, but the padri Sahibs would become 
very angry, and say: 

“ “How dare you think of such an ini- 
quitous thing? It is impossible to mar- 
ry a Christian girl to a heathen—a 
wretched native, with three wives al- 
ready !’ 

“Then my Miss Sahib spoke up: ‘If I 
were a Sikh, could I marry him, and be 
his legal wife?’ 

“ “Yes—according to law.’ 

“ ‘Well, in that case, why can I not 
marry him now? I cannot become a 
Sikh. for I believe in the Christian’s 
God. T am a Christian.’ 

“*You' are a wicked woman,’ said the 
padi sahib, ‘and no Christian at all. 
Live with him, girl, if vou want to—at 
the peril of your soul.’ 

“The ladies, none of them, spoke to 
her; nobody came to see her; and Rug- 
bir singh’s wives in the city were just as 
angry as the white ladies. You see, 
Rugbir never went near them any more. 

“Then, after a month or so of dread- 
ful misery in the station, her lover 
brought her out here. The house was 
an old canal bungalow, and he enlarged 
it for her use. They were verv happy 
for a while. He would come home to 
her in the evening, and she would run 
to meet him: then they would walk 
down the path together, while he pick- 
ed the roses for her. She taught him to 
plav hide-and-seek about the jessamine 
bushes, and he would catch her. Ah, 
mem-sahib, those two were very near 
paradise in those days. 

“Then, one evening, when he met 
her he saw that she had been crying. 
He took her down through the garden 
until they reached the well, and she sat 
there with her hand in his. At last she 
told him. Ah, ah, she was so young, 
mv lambkin. Love had come to her 
as he comes to few, but she had to pay, 
mem-sahib, she had to pay! We all 
do.” The old crone wiped her eyes 
with her withered hand. 

“Well, she told him, and I, listening 
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back of the jessamine bushes, heard 
her with wonder. 

“You see,’ she said, ‘as long as it 
was only vou and I, it did not matter, 
but now, Rugbir, my dear, my dear, 
there is going to be somebody else: a 
nameless, fatherless child. For its sake, 
can you not give me your name? For 
its sake, darling! These people, yours 
and mine, will be as cruel to it as they 
are to me. Rugbir, make its path eas- 
ier!’ 

“Then he kissed her—he ate her up 
with his eves! He told her that he would 
sell his soul for her—that he would 
marry her. Surely in all India there 
must be some one who would marry 
them! He would go out of the Doon 
and fetch a padri, and his heart’s de- 
light, his own, would be herself once 
more. So they planned it all, sitting 
there on the curb of the well. By and 
by she put her head back on his shoul- 
der, and together they watched the 
moon rise, while he kissed her fingers 
one by one, and then—her mouth. 

“Ah, mem-sahib, I have had three 
husbands, but love such as that never 
touched me! As I watched them, my 
heart burned within me, and I called 
upon my gods to protect her, that she 
might not pay the full price of such 
happiness. 

“T watched my lady very carefully 
those days, for Rugbir’s three wives 
were very angry. I said nothing about 
it, but twice I found that poison had 
been put in her drinking water. Al- 
ways I tested it upon the kittens we 
kept about the place. Once I killed a 
cobra in her bath-room. I feared for 
my lady, I feared—how I feared! 

“Finally, Rugbir decided that he 
must go to Saharunpur. He had heard 
that there was a native Christian padri 
there who might be persuaded to marry 
them. I suppose, mem-sahib, that he 
meant to make it well worth the fellow’s 
while. He was going to be gone three 
days to fetch him. 


“How happy and light-hearted my 
little mistress was when he left! She 
ran about, arranging the furniture and 
picking flowers. It was all going to be 
right, she said at last. 


“T was to sleep in the house, to be 
near her, but after I ate my dinner that 
night I fell asleep on the floor of my 
hut. The other servants had the same 
thing happen to them. We _ had all 
been heavily drugged—two of the men 
died. 

“The first thing of which I was con- 
scious was Rugbir bending over me, 
pouring cold water on my face, and 
brandy down my throat, saying: 

“‘Ayah, ayah, wake up! Where— 
where is the mem-sahib?’ 

“Hai, hail’ and the old woman beat 
upon her breast, “from that day to this 
there has never been any sign of our 
hearts’ delight. A rumor spread in the 
city that she herself, wearying of Rug- 
bir, had sent him away, and drugged 
us all, in order to have a chance to es- 
cape to England with a colonel sahib 
who used to admire her when her father 
was living. 

“But we, her lord and I, knew differ- 
ently. We hunted for her everywhere. 
He even searched the well. There was 
no sign or sound. For davs he was like 
one mad. With outstretched arms, he 
walked the garden-paths, crying, ‘My 
beloved, my beloved, where art thou, 
mv own?’ ) 

“Tle almost expected to have her sud- 
denly appear behind some bush, and 
put her little hands over his eyes, 
whispering, ‘Lord of mv life, who is 
it? 

“Within two months his hair and 
beard were white as snow, and they 
said in the city that he was mad. His 
wives wanted him to go back to them, 
but he never did, and they died with- 
out seeing him. The last one was bur- 
ied only five days ago. They did say 
that in her delirium—it was cholera— 
she seemed to see an apparition, and 
screamed over and over again, ‘Take 
her away, take her away! Who let her 
out?? What could she have meant, 
mem-sahib ? 


“My master has paid me to watch 
here all these years. He comes but 
seldom now. It grieves him so. he says. 
He is to be here to-day, for the outside 
bedroom wall has begun to give way, 
and the workmen are to tear down part 
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of it, in order to repair it properly. I 
think I hear them now, mem-sahib, on 
the other side of the house. Let us go 
and see.’ 
I rose, glad to change my position 
. after listening to the old woman’s story ; 
and glad also to brush away some tears 








that had risen unbidden to my eyes. 
She was moaning, ‘“‘F7ai, hai,” as grief- 


stricken eastern women do, when we 
took the path leading around to the 
deserted bedroom. Several coolies were 
there, two or three working with pick- 
uxes under the direction of a majestic- 
looking native gentleman, a Sikh with 
white eyebrows and snow-white beard. 
Surely, Rugbir himself! 

The ayah was commencing to salaam 
when suddenly her arm was arrested. 
What was that—that thing within the 
wall? Bricks and plaster had been re- 





Little they know who say— 
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moved, and there in the aperture was 
something, a bit of cloth—terrible! I 
reeled with sick horror. A_ skeleton 
within the wall. Some one had been 
built up years ago. A bony hand pro- 
truded. Upon one finger was a ring 
placed there with solemn vows by Rug- 
bir Singh when he was young. 

The wall trembled, the ring slipped 
off and rolled to Rugbir’s feet. He 
picked it up, looked at it dazed, then, 
shrieking, “My heart’s delight, thou 
hast come back to me!” fell prostrate. 

There was a terrible crash, and the 
whole wall crumbled to earth, covering 
the senseless man. Amidst the wild din 
of falling masonry and the uproar of 
human voices I heard the old ayah’s 
shrieks: 

“She has paid, she has paid—to the 


full!” 





FRIENDS 


— ‘Two staid old souls, 
Boring each other, for their days are long!” 

Faith, and it may be that we act the roles 
Assigned us, well—but ah, the world is wrong! 


We have a pleasure in old-fashioned ways— 
We love to tilt our chairs back from the fire, 
And linger over tales of other days, 
And each for each a new regard inspire. 


Matches are cheap—a great pile by your chair, 


Shows where your nd tie 


ts were when you told that tale, 


While I smoked on, and filled the air ° 


With rare tobacco fum 


the wife calls—‘‘stale!”’ 


Boring each other—Ah, the joke of it— 
For when we part, sure it’s reluctantly ! 
To-fret-for-each;-tho’ quietly we sit 


d And w atch the hours: go Avner: silently. 





—Amy E. Campbell. 
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Sir Hugh Graham: Near Napoleon 
of Canadian Newspaperdom 


One of the outstanding figures in Canadian journalism is Sir Hugh Graham, 
proprietor of The Montreal Star. His career has been of a most remarkable and 
successful character, culminating in the control of one of the leading publications 
of the Dominion and recognition of distinguished service in the form of a knighthood. 
The salient features of the career are set forth in this character sketch, which will be 
read throughout the country with interest and appreciation. 


By Linton Eccles 


AN OLD journalistic hand once told 
me that it took at least two generations 
to build up a really successful news- 
paper. If we are to accept that estimate 
as the rule, then Sir Hugh Graham 
must be the exception that proves it. 
Still, his achievement of establishing 
the Montreal Star and the Family Her- 
ald and Weekly Star had no mushroom 
characteristics about it. To give up 
over forty of your three-score years to 
one sole object is to set apart practically 
the whole of yout life—which is just 
what Sir Hugh Graham has done. 
Therefore, so far as his own generation 
is concerned, he has done himself pret- 
ty well, as we, slangily, sometimes say. 

To be looking forward to your sixty- 
fifth birthday, and to be able to look 
back along the years when you were 
working hard pulling two newspapers 
up to the fortune-making stage, is to 
contemplate something really attempt- 
ed and something done. It is more than 
whispered on and around St. James 
Street that Sir Hugh clears a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year from 
his journalistic enterprises. And, 
though La Presse, the chief organ of 
the French-speaking masses of Quebec 
province, seems to have spiked the 
Star’s claim to the biggest circulation, 
the Star’s proprietor at least can reflect 
with commercial pride that he has built 


up one of the best publicity propositions 
in the country. 

There is a good deal of parallel about 
the careers of Hugh Graham and Al- 
fred Harmsworth. That is why I have 
dubbed the former the “Near Napoleon 
of Canadian Newspaperdom’’—for 
every Macaulay schoolboy knows that 
Lord Northcliffe, who started life as 
plain Alfred Harmsworth, just as Sir 
Hugh Graham started it as plain Hugh, 
is known as the Napoleon of Fleet 
Street. And I am not sure that Sir 
Hugh, although he affects to dislike 
publicity, in his heart will cavil at this 
comparison with the man who has help- 
ed so much to shape popular journal- 
ism in England. 

The parallel is not only borne out 
in the achievement of the two men; it 
goes back to their origins and their 
early struggles for recognition. Both 
were country products and both came 
up to the city in young, impressionable 
years to show the citizens how to run it, 
or something like that. The proprietor 
of the English journal with the most 
extensive circulation in Canada was the 
zon of a Scottish farmer, W. R. Gra- 
ham, settled at Athelstan, in Hunting- 
don County, Quebec, which most Que- 
bec and some Ontario farmers will tell 
you is a rich agricultural county. Hugh 
Graham was born on July 18, 1848, 
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and with a slice of the national tenacity 
of purpose his father put him to work 
on the farm with the idea, one suppos- 
es, of keeping him there. Then a little 
learning and the powerful attractions 
of the city came to quash the father’s 
hopes. 

Hugh had an uncle, the late E. H. 
Parsons, who published the Commer- 
cial Advertiser and the Daily ‘Tele- 
graph at Montreal. To the Metropolis, 
after some years at the Huntingdon 
Academy, the farmer’s son came, and 
he was put upon a stool in his uncle’s 
office at the age of fifteen to learn how 
to become an office boy. He must have 
learned quickly and to some purpose, 
for two vears afterward he had jumped 
up to be general manager of the Daily 
Telegraph. However. the enthusiasm 
and abilitv of the stripling boss failed 
to keep the paper from going on the 
rocks that have foundered many a 
promising publication before and since. 
The Telegraph was silenced, and Hugh 
Graham found a temporary refuge with 
the Gazette Publishing Company, 
which he left in a year or two as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A ‘temporary job it was bound to be, 
for the graduate from the farm to the 
newspaper profession could not be kept 
for long off the proprietorial perch. 
Before he had reached -his twenty-first 
birthday he had completed plans with 
Marshall Seott to start a newspaper— 
The Star. No bantling in the Cana- 
dian newspaper world has had a more 
humble inauguration. An old employ- 
ment office on Fortification Lane was 
the best place the two young men could 
afford as the birth-manger of their high 
hopes. This lengthy and gloomy alley, 
which was lengthier and gloomier still 
in January, 1869, forms a kind of back 
entrance to St. James Street, and whilst 
the Star’s payrollers in these days of 
opulence have an uninterrupted view 
through plate glass windows, of the big 
husiness street of the Metropolis, there 
is something appropriate in the fact 
that the Star’s back door even yet gives 
on to the old lane, where it had in the 
beginnings its front, back, and only en- 
trance. 
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Scott and Graham had just as little 
money to play with as had Alfred 
Harmsworth, Arthur Pearson, George 
Newnes, Edward Lloyd, and a few other 
men who have made themselves along 
with newspapers and newspaper for- 
tunes in the Old Country. It is said that 
the youthful Montrealers sailed so close 
to the wind that. they were compelled 
to empty the till of the scanty toll of 
coppers at night to ensure the put- 
ting out of an edition the following 
day. On more than one occasion it 
was a toss-up whether the paper should 
come out at all, and a loan from a busi- 
ness acquaintance or an advance in 
prospect of advertising space was nit 
an unusual occurrence. Anyhow, the 
Star in its early days had a hard strug- 
gle for existence, and the lack of capi- 
tal with the proprietors no doubt large- 
ly accounted for the poverty in appear- 
ance of the sheet they produced. It was 
a one-cent daily of eight pages, not 
much larger than half the present size, 
and looked after the “Town Topics’ 
style. 

The story goes that, years later, 
when he had been able to acquire the 
whole business, with its firmer founda- 
tion, new plant, and sure revenues, Sir 
Hugh bought up all the early copies of 
the paper that he and his agents could 
lay hands on. Possibly, these historic 
sheets may be some day presented to 
that city library which Montrealers are 
still waiting for. Probably, however, 
these early Stars never again will see 
the light of day, even on a library shelf. 
Likely, they have been destroyed. 
Whether they have or have not been 
preserved, certainly you will search the 
Star office and the greater Montreal 
outside in vain for those adolescent is- 
sues. 

After he had got past the early strug- 
gle stage Sir Hugh soon settled down 
to managing editorship. The business 
bump in that considerable head of his 
always has been better developed than 
the literary bump—and every executive 
journalist will tell you that business 
and not literary qualities make the suc- 
cessful newspaper. And opportunities, 
still more than common or garden com- 
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mercial ability, has a very big say in it, 
and the experience of any of the journ- 
alistic magnates mentioned in _ this 
sketch has confirmed it. If Sir Hugh 
Graham had not been an opportunist, 
a Montreal Star might have been in ex- 
istence but decidedly not the Montreal 
Star of to-day. 


Take the case of its relation to the 
influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a good instance. In_ the 
seventies the Witness practically reap- 
ed the circulation field in and immedi- 
ately arourd Montreal; the Star glean- 
ed what the Dougall journal overlook- 
ed. The Lateran Council promulgated 
the doctrine of papal infallibility, and 
the Witness, as the Protestant mouth- 
piece, said its sav against the doctrine 
in no hesitating fashion. As the result 
the archbishop of that time interdicted 
the paper. The circulation figures and 
advertising revenues of the Witness fell 
off in consequence, and the Star, which 
had left the fighting to its contempor- 
ary, stepped in and took a large part of 
both circulation and advertising. It 
was opportunism that paid, however the 
Protestants may have regarded the 
lukewarmness of the Star’s svmpathy. 


But Sir Hugh Graham and his news- 
paper have not been always on the 
fence. 


Tt mav be stated here that as a gen- 
eral policv he has put the commercial 
side before the editorial and news side. 
Nominally a Conservative, he has actu- 
ally kept his sheet clear of party affili- 
ations. and on several notable occasions 
the Conservative party has had reason 
to resent the out-and-out independence 
of Sir Hugh. He speaks through his 
newspaper. and the proprietor’s person- 
al views have been preached forcibly 
and often in the printed page. In fact, 
Sir Hugh has impressed very strongly 
his personalitv upon the Star. His in- 
fluence is seen sometimes in the very in- 
consistencies of the Star’s advocacy, for 
when a policv has been dropned or a 
change of front has been made, it has 
been dropped or changed at the dictate 
of the proprietor, who, first, last, and 


all the time, is his own boss and the 
boss of his staff. 

Sir Hugh is fond of appealing to the 
popular opinions or prejudices of the 
average man. His opponents.say that 
his methods echo those of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, but what is perhaps near- 
er the truth is that, after making a close 
study of human nature as he sees it in 
Montreal and keeping his study up-to- 
date, he has evolved a code of methods 
of his own. He likes to figure—through 
his newspaper, of course, for he is not 
very well known personally to the 
crowd—in reforming campaigns. Gen- 
erally the Star’s influence has been on 
the side of improving municipal gov- 
ernment. and it is worth mentioning 
that Sir Huch was one of the founders 
of the Good Government Association. 
Tn the agitation for a better street car 
service, the paper has lined up with the 
other journals, French and _ English. 
Sir Huch has developed in the Star the 
news-editorial, that two-column front- 
nage large-type feature that is common- 
lv seen nowadays in the popular press. 
The Star’s news-editorials, which are 
mostly written by well-paid members of 
Sir Huch’s staff. and sometimes from 
Sir Hugh’s dictation, are not always 
supported by solid logical argument. 
Sentimental reasoning mav easily take 
the place of more solid stuff, as readers 
of the Star’s opinions on the Reci- 
procitv and Navv auestions might learn. 
Probably this is how the comparisons 
hetween Graham and Hearst or Harms- 
worth have come to be accepted as con- 
versational currency by the man-in-the- 
street. This method of appealing to 
the crowd of course has its beneficent 
side, and the Star has used it success- 
fullv in raising several relief funds. not- 
ably that which secured from Canadians 
seventv-one thousand dollars for the suf- 
ferers of the great famine of India in 
1897. 

Whilst the Star scarcely could be 
called sensational when it is examined 
side by side with the “American” syn- 
dicate of journals, it has a sensational 
enough appearance when compared to 
other Canadian dailies. You can put its 
big headlines, its framing-up of news, 
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and its general make-up to that fond- 
ness of appealing to the average man 
which has underlined the whole his- 
tory of the Star—which, for all practi- 
cal purposes, is the same as saving the 
whole ew of Sir Hugh Graham. 
He has shown himself quite willing to 
take his medicine when, as has happen- 
ed, a little oftener than once or twice, 
he has fought libel suits which have 
gone in favor of the plaintiffs, or, as in 
other cases, he has settled out of court 
other libel suits that were pending 
against him. The fortune he has made 
is a most comfortably sized one, but it 
would have been larger by quite a bit 
if he had not had to pay out heavily on 
fees to lawyers and by way of solatium 
to the wounded feelings and _ reputa- 
tions of the people he has attacked in 
the columns of the Star. 

He is a very chicken-hearted news- 
paper proprietor who has never felt 
or said anything strongly enough to run 
the risk of a libel action. Whatever 
else he is or isn’t, Sir Hugh Graham is 
not chicken-hearted. Nor is he hum- 
drum, by any means, in the fashioning 
of his paper and in the training of his 
men. He certainly has the news in- 
stinct very strongly developed. I am 
told that there used to be posted up in 
the reporters’ room of the Star office 
of a generation ago, this notice: 


REMEMBER 


You are Nothing. 
The Star is Everything. 


That would stand as a good working 
motto for any progressive newspaper 
with a popular circulation, and it seems 
rather a pity that the notice was taken 
down. 
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Sometimes, it is said—and if there 
are too many “it is saids” in this arti- 
cle, blame Sir Hugh’s modesty and not 
mine—he goes round with his reporters 
on big assignments; which shows, at 
least, that his heart is still young in the 
game. In fact, contradicting the evi- 
dence of his white hair and the birth 
records, this big little man gives you the 
impression of being only as old as he 
feels—which is much less than sixty- 
four. But I am inclined to think that 
his outward seeming activity has a ner- 
vous, rather than a physical origin. 

You will remember the storm in a 
teacup that hissed and howled over his 
head when a Liberal government, in 
1908, passed up his name for a knight- 
hood-—decorative goods that neverthe- 
less were duly delivered. Sir Hugh must 
regret in a way that his isolation as the 
newspaper knight has been broken by 
the elevation of the managing editor of 
the Toronto News. 

The man who is the Star has at least 
one other claim to fame in that his repu- 
tations as an orator rests upon a single 
speech. It was made at the Imperial 
Press Conference, and it needed the 
combination conveyed in the first two 
words of the term to draw him out of 
his shell. He hates public speaking as 
heartily as Sir Wilfrid Laurier enjoys it, 
and it may be that he will stick to his 
determination never to make another 
oration. “What I Have Said,” so far 
as Sir Hugh is concerned, he has said 
in the Star, and you must buy his paper 
if you are interested in his opinions. 
Which, as most of us will readily ack- 
nowledge, is good business. Sir Hugh 
is most decidedly a great believer in the 
value of advertising—in the Star. 








The Best Selling Book of the Month 


In each issue of MacLean’s we are telling the story of the most popular book 
of the month. For this purpose we have called to our aid the editor of ‘‘The Book- 
seller and Stationer,’’ the newspaper of the book trade in Canada. At the end of 
every month the leading booksellers from the Atlantic to the Pacific send a report 
to that paper, giving the list of the six best sellers. This will be most valuable 
information for our readers who want a popular book, but who, until now, have had 
no really reliable information to guide them. In addition to telling what the book 
is about, the sketch will be made doubly interesting by timely references to the 
career of the author. In no other way. can our readers so readily, with so little 
expense of time and money, obtain up-to-date education in current literature. 


By Editor of ‘“‘ Bookseller and Stationer ”’ 


JUST as some learned critics continue 
to put forth and discourse upon the 
question: “Is there a Canadian Liter- 
ature?” the. while protagonists praise 
again the many essentially Canadian 
writings which have long since proved 
the permanent nature of their worth; 
so do people credited with discernment, 
align themselves in acknowledgment or 
repudiation of the claims of Robert W. 
Service for consideration as a poet, some 
of his critics commenting sagely upon 
the quasi-quiescent aboriginal instincts 
even of the readers of this advanced 
age, answering to the appeal of the oft- 
times rough-hewn verse of Service, as 
accounting for the marvelous vogue of 
his verse. 

Certain is it that Service with his vol- 
umes of poetry, like Ralph Connor’s re- 
markable record of achievement in the 
field of fiction, has, with each succeed- 
ing book added to his laurels and 
strengthened his position in the world 
of letters. It is significant to note that 
the latest offerings of Connor and Ser- 
vice have headed the list of Canadian 
best sellers, first and second respective- 
ly, in both January and February. It 
is for the reason that “Corporal Camer- 
on” maintained its position as the most 
popular book, that this month’s sketch 
is of the author of the book coming sec- 
ond in the list of best sellers for the past 
month. ; 

Robert W. Service came suddenly into 


the literary lime-light from the obscur- 
itv of the branch office of the Bank of 
Commerce at White Horse, Y.T., five 
years ago, upon the appearance of his 
first book, “The Songs of a Sour- 
dough.” 

Service had _ written his _ earliest 
poems from pure delight in doing so 
and for the entertainment of his friends. 
To no degree whatever did he antici- 
pate the acclaim with which they were 
subsequently received. As a matter of 
fact when Service sent the mss. to Wil- 
liam Briggs, it was with the intention 
of himself standing the cost of publish- 
ing the book. The merit of the collec- 
tion was speedily recognized at the 
publishing house, but it was only after 
the most careful consideration, that the 
house decided to assume full responsi- 
bility, there being a well-developed op- 
position to that course owing to the fact 
that previous to that timé, volumes of 
verse had been negligible quantities as 
profit-bearers in the Canadian book 
trade. Within two years, forty thous- 
and copies of the book were sold. Then 
came “The Ballads of a Chechako” 
which not only established a remark- 
able sales record for itself, but created 
still further demands for “Songs of 
Sourdough,” to the end that, in five 
vears, over 200,000 of these two books 
have been sold. 

Following the appearance of “‘Check- 
ako,” Service turned his hand to fic- 
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tion. He had at different times, to his 
publishers and others, expressed the 
conviction that the great Canadian 
novel was yet to be written and ap- 
parently decided to himself essay its 
production. But, notwithstanding that 
it achieved a success far beyond that of 
the average novel about Canada or by 
a Canadian, and attained the rank of 
a best seller, it really contributed noth- 
ing to his literary fame and in fact it 
was feared by many that it would bring 
on a reaction even as to the attitude of 
the public toward his books of poetry. 
However, while the sale of his novel 
gradually dwindled away, the demand 
for “Sourdough” and “Checkako” was 
steadily maintained and “The Rhymes 
of a Rolling Stone” has had a reception 
even better than that accorded his sec- 
ond volume. 

“The Rhymes of a Rolling Stone,” 
is a most appropriate title for a volume 
by Robert W. Service, for the writer 
himself has been a rolling stone and is 
at this moment executing “A Swing 
Around the Balkans,” as witness the 
most interesting letters he is contribut- 
ing to a Canadian newspaper. 

Service is a native of England where 
he was born thirty-five years ago. The 
family moved into Scotland when Rob- 
ert was of an age too young to even 
know that Caledonia was “a meet nurse 
for a poetic child.” He received his 
education in Glasgow University. His 
rolling stone instincts asserted them- 
selves fifteen years ago and the wander- 
lust directed his steps to Canada; but 
even this country’s vast extent was ap- 
parently too narrow in its scope, be- 
cause for five years he knocked about 
the cities and towns along the Pacific 
Coast from British Columbia to Mex- 
ico, living a most nomadic life and tak- 
ing a hand in turn at practically all 
varieties of work. Finally he settled 
down, most surprising in one of his 
restless nature, to the prosaic occupa- 
tion of a bank clerk, entering the 
branch of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce at Victoria. 
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Perhaps it was the itinerant feature 
of the career of a bank clerk that ap- 
pealed to him. At all events he got his 
share of transfers, with comparatively 
short intervals, going from Victoria to 
Vancouver, then to Kamloops and 
eventually to White Horse, in the Yu- 
kon. During his stay in British Col- 
umbia, occasional verse from his pen 
found its way into the local press and 
although these efforts were not without 
merit, the statement will no doubt re- 
ceive general acceptance, that the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce would not have 
given Canada this noet of international 
fame had he not been sent to White 
Horse. becoming “The Poet of the Yu- 
kon.” He did his full share toward 
furthering Canada’s claim of possessing 
a literature distinctively national in 
character and demonstrated that the 
rugged region of the extreme north is 
picturesque. and rich not only in the 
gold which brought peonle rushing 
from the four corners of the earth, but 
in those ‘deposits’ which Service 
brought to light in his songs of the 
ereat lone northland. 


In keeping with the nature of Ser- 
vice’s verses, all breathing the spirit of 
God’s great out-of-doors, most of them 
were written out in the open—manv on 
the hanks of the great Yukon River. 
accounting for the breath of the wild 
and awe-inspiring scenerv and the soli- 
tude of the Arctie Circle which is in 
the very woof of his writings. Even 
after giving up the service of the bank 
two years ago, since which time he has 
given his whole time to his literary 
work, he continued to seek inspiration 
in the wild regions of which he wrote 
and spent last winter near Dawson, tiv- 
ing in a picturesque little cottage nest- 
ling half way up the hill behind the 
city. Of the trip to Dawson he made 
700 miles in a canoe by himself, by 
way of the Mackenzie River. In one 
letter to a Winnipeg friend, written in 
his cabin near Dawson, he wrote: “T 
am back in the Yukon and there’s no 
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place like it. I like solitude and quiet 
and simplicity. I take things easy, 
read, dream, sing to my guitar, walk 
fifteen miles a day and write when the 
mood comes.” 

There are pieces in his new book 
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verses as a whole the critics who impute 
deliberate sacrilege to Service prove 
that they have failed to understand 
him. 

It is the good things he gives us that 
are deserving of the most attention and 





ROBERT W. 


which, considered individually, sound 
irreverent and profane others embody 
vulgarisms, and to that extent the poet 
gets his just deserts in much of the se- 
vere criticisms his verses of this char- 
acter have inspired. But, taking his 


SERVICE 


happily, as in the previous volumes, 
they are found in good measure in 
“The Rhymes of a Rolling Stone.” 
One of the poems, perhaps not the 
best in the book, but one of high merit 
well worthy of reproduction, follows: 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE LAKE, 


[ know a mountain, thrilling to the 
stars, 
Peerless and pure, and pinnacled 
with snow; , 
Glimpsing the golden down o’er coral 
bars, 
I‘launting the vanished sunset’s gar- 
net glow; 
Proudly patrician, passionless, serene; 
Soaring in silver steeps where cloud 
surfs break ; 
Virgin and vestal—Oh, a perfect queen ! 
And at her feet there dreams a quiet 
lake. 


My lake adores my mountain well I 
know, 
For I have watched it from its dawn- 
dream start, 


Stilling its mirror to its splendid snow, 
Framing her image in its trembling 
heart; 
Glassing her graciousness of greening 
wood, 
Kissing her throne melodiously mad, 
Thrilling responsive to her every mood, 
Gloomed with her sadness, gay when 
she is glad. 


My lake has dreamed and loved since 
time was born; 
Will love and dream till time shall 
cease to be; 
Gazing to her in worship half forlorn, 
Who looks towards the stars and will 
not see— 
My peerless mountain, splendid in her 
scorn 
Alas! poor little lake; Alas! poor me! 


In the foregoing sketch ‘‘Rhymes of a Rolling Stone’’ has been reviewed. Readers 
will note by the following table, however, that ‘‘Corporal Cameron’’ heads the Canadian 
list of best sellers. As this book was the leader last month it was reviewed in MacLean’s 
for February, and in consequence of its again leading this month, we have chosen Mr. 
Service’s Rhymes for consideration as being second on the list:— 


CANADIAN BEST SELLERS. 


i. Corporal Cameron, by Ralph Connor. 

2. Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, by Robert W. 
Service. 

The Long Patrol, by H. A. Cody. 

The Net, by Rex Beach. 

. Their Yesterdays, by Harold Bell Wright. 

6. Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, by 

Stephen Leacock. 


“ 
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UNITED STATES BEST SELLERS. 


Their Yesterdays, by Harold Bell Wright. 

The Lady and Sada San, by Frances Little. 

Coporal Cameron, by Ralph Connor. 

The Upas Tree, by Florence Barclay. 

A Romance of Billy Goat Hill, by Alice 
Hegan Rice. 

6. Cease Firing, by Mary Johnson. 
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Review of Reviews 


In this department MacLean’s is running each month a synopsis of the best 
articles appearing in the leading current magazines of the world. An effort is made 
to cover as wide a range of subjects as possible in the space available, and to this 


end the reviews are carefully summarized. 


In brief, readable reference is made to 


the leading magazine articles of the day—a review of the best current literature. 


Motoring Books to the People 


THE motor-ear has long since left the class 
of pure luxuries and proved its utility, but 
in only one case, perhaps, has it become 
a peripatetic vender of culture. Maryland 
has an energetic citizen in Miss Mary L. 
Titeomb, who has utilized the automobile 
to carry books to the people of Washing- 
ton County, and in the first six months of 
1912 it circulated 2,103 copies. Miss Tit- 
comb was the librarian of Hagerstown and 
when she found that the dwellers of the 
mountains round about could not or would 
not come for books, she improvised a book- 
wagon—‘‘a sort of cupboard on wheels 
something like an old-time New England 
meat-pedlar’s cart — to take the books 
into the steep places. ‘‘When Miss Tit- 
comb drove up to the very doors,’’ says a 
writer in The World’s Work (February), 
‘feven the stubbornest enemies of liter- 
ature gave in.’’ But the wagon was small, 
the horse soon tired on the steep roads, it 
took four days to make a round, and even 
then many were not reached, for there are 
in this county 30,000 people spread over 
a territory of 500 square miles. So— 

‘‘Naturally, Miss Titcomb wished for a 
motor instead of the old horse and wagon. 
As usual it took destruction to bring about 
rebuilding. A train ran over the wagon 
and left nothing but splinters and hope. 

‘‘The hope was fulfilled, for the destruc- 
tion of the wagon paved the way for the 
motor, which now earries volumes from 
Hagerstown, the fount of supplies, over 
twenty-four routes which cover Washing- 
ton County. Its unique mission and the 
vital part of its work is to distribute books 
personally, so to speak, at remote doors. 
For the first six months of 1912 this door- 
to-door circulation record amounted to 2,- 
103 volumes. 

‘‘The door-to-door work has led many a 
mountain-dweller to become a patron of 


the book stations. There are sixty-six of 
them in the county besides the country 
schools; and the schools are likewise sup- 
plied by the book-motor. When it delivers 
books to the country schools, it carries 
along the school librarian, also, that she 
may get in touch with the teachers. But 
there still remains a tremendous amount of 
the original door-to-door work, which was 
the motive of the old wagon, so that in every 
sense it stands as a medium of communi- 
cation between Hagerstown, the library 
centre, and every reader, man, woman and 
child, in Washington County. The centre 
possesses 23,609 volumes; it is something 
for one motor to stand between these and 
30,000 country folk, bringing them in 
touch! This is its ambition and, to a great 
extent, its accomplishment. The record of 
circulation for the latter half of 1912 was 
about a third larger than for the former 
half. There is no danger of the motor giv- 
ing out for want of funds, for it is now 
acknowledged as an established member of 
the library corps, and supported from the 
library’s fund, which consists of an endow- 
ment aided by an annual appropriation se- 
cured to the library by act of legislature— 
$1,500 from county and $1,000 from city. 
So the motor has a secure basis, in an in- 
finitely useful work well done. It means 
a wider mental vision in Washington 
County in the next generation.’’ 

Another promising venture, in Indiana, 
is a ‘Reading Cirele’’ that has put into 
effect a scheme for supplying books and 
making people read. It distributes 25,000 
books a year to the teachers of Indiana and 
50,000 to the children. The history of the 
organization is thus sketched: 

‘‘It began years ago. It was the product 
of the great Chautauqua movement which 
swept through the country, particularly the 
States of the Mississippi Valley, thirty 
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years ago. The suggestion came up in a 
meeting of Indiana teachers in December, 
1883. The Indiana Teachers’ Reading 
Cirele was started and has been in success- 
ful operation ever since. Its board of direc- 
tors select two books a year and from 12,- 
000 to 14,000 teachers get both of them, 
which gives a definiteness and aim to at 
least a part of their reading. 

‘‘Out of this grew the larger work, the 
distribution of selected books to the sehool 
children. In 1887 a Children’s Reading 
Circle was begun. It has since put into the 
hands of Indiana children more than a 
million good books. 

‘‘Every year twenty books are selected, 
suitable for all the grades of the common 
and high schools. A low price is secured 
from the publishers, and books are sold to 
the children and to the schools with only 
enough added to cover the cost: of the 
work. The Circle makes: no money. Its 
labor is for the public good. 

‘*And it has accomplished immeasurable 
good. The million books that the society 
has sold have awakened and inspired the 
minds and imaginations of thousands upon 
thousands of country children in Indiana 
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and grown people, too. They have led 
people who never read before to read -not 
only these books, but to seek others. There 
are hundreds of little libraries in Indiana 
that have grown out of the collection of 
the Reading Cirele’s books. There are 
many schools that look upon the ‘list of 
twenty’ as much as necessities as desks and 
blackboards or text-books. The Cirele’s 
influence permeates the whole State and 
its fame has gone abroad. 

‘‘Not long ago Mr. J. Walter Dunn, the 
secretary of the Children’s Reading Circle, 
received a letter from a teacher in Havana 
asking how to organize such a cirele, and 
at the same time came a similar letter from 
Alaska, and a third from the City of Mex- 
ico. There are many places nearer Indiana 
than these where a Children’s Reading 
Cirele would help to enlighten the coming 
generation and add to its pleasure and its 
power. ”’ 

Methods like these, especially Miss Tit- 
comb’s, meet the needs of people ‘‘too in- 
different, too hard-worked, to seek the 
traveling library stations, even though these 
were conveniently placed.’’ 





Edison on “ How to Live Long ”’ 


THOMAS A. EDISON has solved another 
problem—‘‘How to Live Long.’’ He tells 
of his solution in a talk with Allan L. Ben- 
son, published in Hearst’s Magazine. The 
interviewer propounds his vital query first, 
when he informs us that he asked Mr. Edi- 
son how he was able at his age, to keep such 
hours—how he was able, at 67, to work 
22 hours a day for 40 consecutive days. 

‘‘T’ll have to go a long way back to 
answer that,’’ he replied. ‘‘When I was a 
boy, 1 sold newspapers in Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. I had to get up at 4 o’clock in 
the morning to get my papers. My work 
kept me busy all day and most of the even- 
ing. At night I always had some experi- 
ments that kept me awake. Even at that 
age, I was fussing with electricity—trying 
to invent things. My father and mother 
never objected to my going without sleep 
and I seldom got to bed before midnight. 
Always felt fine, too—nothing was ever the 
matter with me. 

‘*That nothing was ever the matter. with 
me was largely due, I believe, to my grand- 
father and my father. My grandfather, 
early in his life, became fascinated with the 


story of Louis Cornaro, the famous Vene- 
tian, who, by keeping to a very low diet, 
managed to live more than one hundred 
years. He, himself, ever after ate sparing- 
ly, and lived to be one hundred and four. 
No disease killed him, at that. He was per- 
fectly well up to the time that he died. 
He simply became tired of life—lost inter- 
est in it. The truth of the matter was that 
the cells of which his body was composed 
were anxious to get away. So grandfather 
told the other children that he was going 
to his daughter’s house to die. He went to 
her house, undressed, went to bed, and 
died! Nothing the matter with him — 
simply tired of life. And, my father died 
the same way. 

‘*So impressed were my father and grand- 
father with the belief that the secret of long 
life lay in little eating that the idea was 
dinned into my head from my earliest boy- 
hood. Morning, noon and night I was told 
to leave the table while still hungry. I do 
not remember whether, in the beginning, 
it was hard to do this, but, in any event, 
I soon became accustomed to it. My stom- 
ach is now very much shrunken because I 
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have used it so little. Dr. Janeway told 
me so a number of years ago. And eating 
holds for me absolutély no pleasure. I care 
nothing about it. I eat only because I want 
to live. When I have eaten enough to keep 
me living, I stop. 

‘‘As a result, my body is not poisoned 
with decaying, surplus food. My arteries 
are as soft as a child’s. When I lie down, 
I go to sleep almost instantly—within a 
minute. It seems as if when I lie down my 
brain is automatically tumed off. I have 
tried, sometimes, to think in bed, only to 
discover that I could not do it. I fall 
asleep. And, when I sleep, I do not toss 
and dream as do those persons who eat too 
much—I am dead to the world until it is 
time to get up. And, when I wake up, I 
do not have to wait until I have washed my 
face with cold water to feel that I am 
awake—I am wide awake and ready for 
business as soon as I open my eyes. People 
who eat too much have heavy eyes when 
they awaken. Their eyes seem to be swol- 
len a little and they don’t really come 
open until cold water strikes them. My 
eyes are as light as feathers the moment 
that I open them. 


‘‘But the real reason why I can do with 
so little sleep is that a health? man re- 
quires little sleep. There is no sound physi- 
ological basis for the common belief that 
every well man needs eight hours’ sleep. 
We have been led into this error by the 
fact that sleep is one of our pleasures. The 
human tendency is always to over-play a 
pleasure about fifty per cent. 

‘*T have no doubt whatever that eight 
hours of sleep is harmful. 

‘¢An invalid, or a semi-invalid, may re- 
quire eight hours, but no well man does. 
People sleep eight hours merely because 
they have formed the habit of doing so. 
The body ean quickly become accustomed 
to almost any habit. The body can adjust 
itself even to habits that hurt, like the 
whiskey habit. But it ean as easily adjust 
itself to habits that help. 

Another Edison theory is that the cloth- 
ing should be worn loose. 

Therefore, Edison never wears a collar 
that comes within half an inch of being 
as small as his neck. All his waistbands 
are large. Garters he will not wear at all, 
because they pinch the arteries in the 
calves of his legs. His shoes are as big 
as his feet and then some. Except in the 
coldest winter weather, he wears low shoes. 
He never laces his shoes but once, and 
that is when he buys them. He then laces 
them so loosely that he can slip them on 
and off like slippers. During the few weeks 


of the year that he wears high shoes he 
also laces them loosely. He says that no- 
body begins to know the amount of sick- 
ness and discomfort that are caused by 
tight shoes and tight clothing. 

Mr. Edison has profound respect for the 
human body. The remark that he made 
about the body of his grandfather is indi- 
cative of that respect. He said the old 
gentleman, though in perfect health, had 
lost the desire to live because the cells of 
which his body was composed were ‘‘anxi- 
ous to get away.’’ I asked him what he 
meant by ‘‘anxious to get away.’’ I asked 
him if he attributed intelligence to the 
cells that composed his grandfather’s body. 
He said he did. He said he attributed in- 
telligence to the cells that compose the 
bodies of all animals. 


‘*Not only are the cells intelligent,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but many of them are of great in- 
telligence. Take my thumb, for instance, 
which is composed of cells. Make an im- 
pression of it upon paper. That impres- 
sion stands for Edison. Not another thumb 
in the world could make an impression like 
it. Then, let me gash the face of my 
thumb with a knife, so that it will no 
longer make the impression that stands 
for me. What happens? Why, those cells 
in my thumb immediately set to work and 
do what no human being could do. They 
re-create every little line in my thumb so 
that it is precisely as it was before. 


‘‘Do you call that chance? Do you call 
it luck? I eall it intelligence. The cells of 
the human body are constantly doing things 
that only. intelligent cells could do. The 
cells of the stomach, for instance, are de- 
composing hydrochloric acid. I cannot de- 
eompose hydrochloric acid here in my la- 
boratory. I don’t know how. The greatest 
chemists in the world don’t know how. 
But the cells that constitute my stomach 
know how. They have learned, somewhere. 
They are doing it every day. The stomach 
cells of the lowest human being are per- 
forming this miracle every day. 

**T do not believe in the immortality of 
the soul, but I do believe in the intelligence 
of the individual cells that constitute our 
bodies. It may be that the intelligence of 
a human being is the sum of the intellects of 
all his cells—this idea has been advanced, 
but I do not know how truly. I feel cer- 
tain only that the cells possess intelligence. 
So long as they want to live, see how they 
fight for life. When menaced by small 
doses of poison like alcohol or opium, they 
first make violent protest. They shake the 
body to its very foundations. But if the 
poisoning be repeated, again and again, the 
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years ago. The suggestion came up in a 
meeting of Indiana teachers in December, 
1883. The Indiana Teachers’ Reading 
Circle was started and has been in success- 
ful operation ever since. Its board of direc- 
tors select two books a year and from 12,- 
000 to 14,000 teachers get both of them, 
which gives a definiteness and aim to at 
least a part of their reading. 

‘‘Out of this grew the larger work, the 
distribution of selected books to the school 
children. In 1887 a Children’s Reading 
Circle was begun. It has since put into the 
hands of Indiana children more than a 
million good books. 

‘‘Every year twenty books are selected, 
suitable for all the grades of the common 
and high schools. A low price is secured 
from the publishers, and books are sold to 
the children and to the schools with only 
enough added to cover the cost: of the 
work. The Circle makes: no money. Its 
labor is for the publie good. 

‘‘And it has accomplished immeasurable 
good. The million books that the society 
has sold have awakened and inspired the 
minds and imaginations of thousands upon 
thousands of country children in Indiana— 
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and grown people, too. They have led 
people who never read before to read -not 
only these books, but to seek others. There 
are hundreds of little libraries in Indiana 
that have grown out of the collection of 
the Reading Circle’s books. There are 
many schools that look upon the ‘list of 
twenty’ as much as necessities as desks and 
blackboards or text-books. The Cirele’s 
influence permeates the whole State and 
its fame has gone abroad. 

‘‘Not long ago Mr. J. Walter Dunn, the 
secretary of the Children’s Reading Circle, 
received a letter from a teacher in Havana 
asking how to organize such a cirele, and 
at the same time came a similar letter from 
Alaska, and a third from the City of Mex- 
ico. There are many places nearer Indiana 
than these where a Children’s Reading 
Cirele would help to enlighten the coming 
veneration and add to its pleasure and its 
power. ’’ 

Methods like these, especially Miss Tit- 
comb’s, meet the needs of people ‘‘too in- 
different, too hard-workéed, to seek the 
traveling library stations, even though these 
were conveniently placed.’’ 





Edison on “ How to Live Long ”’ 


THOMAS A. EDISON has solved another 
problem—‘‘ How to Live Long.’’ He tells 
of his solution in a talk with Allan L. Ben- 
son, published in Hearst’s Magazine. The 
interviewer propounds his vital query first, 
when he informs us that he asked Mr. Edi- 
son how he was able at his age, to keep such 
hours—how he was able, at 67, to work 
22 hours a day for 40 consecutive days. 

‘‘T’ll have to go a long way back to 
answer that,’’ he replied. ‘‘When I was a 
boy, 1 sold newspapers in Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. I had to get up at 4 o’clock in 
the morning to get my papers. My work 
kept me busy all day and most of the even- 
ing. At night I always had some experi- 
ments that kept me awake. Even at that 
age, I was fussing with electricity—trying 
to invent things. My father and mother 
never objected to my going without sleep 
and I seldom got to bed before midnight. 
Always felt fine, too—nothing was ever the 
matter with me. 

‘*That nothing was ever the matter. with 
me was largely due, I believe, to my grand- 
father and my father. My grandfather, 
early in his life, became fascinated with the 


story of Louis Cornaro, the famous Vene- 
tian, who, by keeping to a very low diet, 
managed to live more than one hundred 
vears. He, himself, ever after ate sparing- 
ly, and lived to be one hundred and four. 
No disease killed him, at that. He was per- 
fectly well up to the time that he died. 
He simply became tired of life—lost inter- 
est in it. The truth of the matter was that 
the cells of which his body was composed 
were anxious to get away. So grandfather 
told the other children that he was going 
to his daughter’s house to die. He went to 
her house, undressed, went to bed, and 
died! Nothing the matter with him — 
simply tired of life. And, my father died 
the same way. 

‘*So impressed were my father and grand- 
father with the belief that the secret of long 
life lay in little eating that the idea was 
dinned into my head from my earliest boy- 
hood. Morning, noon and night I was told 
to leave the table while still hungry. I do 
not remember whether, in the beginning, 
it was hard to do this, but, in any event, 
I soon became accustomed to it. My stom- 
ach is now very much shrunken because I 
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have used it so little. Dr. Janeway told 
me so a number of years ago. And eating 
holds for me absolutély no pleasure. I care 
nothing about it. I eat only because I want 
to live. When I have eaten enough to keep 
me living, I stop. 

‘As a result, my body is not poisoned 
with decaying, surplus food. My arteries 
are as soft as a child’s. When I lie down, 
I go to sleep almost instantly—within a 
minute. It seems as if when I he down my 
brain is automatically tumned off. I have 
tried, sometimes, to think in bed, only to 
discover that I could not do it. I fall 
asleep. And, when I sleep, I do not toss 
and dream as do those persons who eat too 
much—I am dead to the world until it is 
time to get up. And, when I wake up, I 
do not have to wait until I have washed my 
face with cold water to feel that I am 
awake—I am wide awake and ready for 
business as soon as I open my eyes. People 
who eat too much have heavy eyes when 
they awaken. Their eyes seem to be swol- 
len a little and they don’t really come 
open until cold water strikes them. My 
eyes are as light as feathers the moment 
that I open them. 


‘‘But the real reason why I ean go with 
so little sleep is that a health? man re- 
quires little sleep. There is no sound physi- 
ological basis for the common belief that 
every well man needs eight hours’ sleep. 
We have been led into this error by the 
fact that sleep is one of our pleasures. The 
human tendency is always to over-play a 
pleasure about fifty per cent. 

‘‘T have no doubt whatever that eight 
hours of sleep is harmful. 

‘¢An invalid, or a semi-invalid, may re- 
quire eight hours, but no well man does. 
People sleep eight hours merely because 
they have formed the habit of doing so. 
The body ean quickly become accustomed 
to almost any habit. The body can adjust 
itself even to habits that hurt, like the 
whiskey habit. But it can as easily adjust 
itself to habits that help. 

Another Edison theory is that the cloth- 
ing should be worn loose. 

Therefore, Edison never wears 2 collar 
that comes within half an inch of being 
as small as his neck. All his waistbands 
are large. Garters he will not wear at all, 
because they pinch the arteries in the 
calves of his legs. His shoes are as big 
as his feet and then some. Except in the 
coldest winter weather, he wears low shoes. 
He never laces his shoes but once, and 
that is when he buys them. He then laces 
them so loosely that he can slip them on 
and off like slippers. During the few weeks 


of the year that he wears high shoes he 
also laces them loosely. He says that no- 
body begins to know the amount of sick- 
ness and discomfort that are caused by 
tight shoes and tight clothing. 

Mr. Edison has profound respect for the 
human body. The remark that he made 
about the body of his grandfather is indi- 
cative of that respect. He said the old 
gentleman, though in perfect health, had 
lost the desire to live because the cells of 
which his body was composed were ‘‘anxi- 
ous to get away.’’ I asked him what he 
meant by ‘‘anxious to get away.’’ I asked 
him if he attributed intelligence to the 
cells that composed his grandfather’s body. 
He said he did. He said he attributed in- 
telligence to the cells that compose the 
bodies of all animals. 


‘*Not only are the cells intelligent,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but many of them are of great in- 
telligence. Take my thumb, for instance, 
which is composed of cells. Make an im- 
pression of it upon paper. That impres- 
sion stands for Edison. Not another thumb 
in the world could make an impression like 
it. Then, let me gash the face of my 
thumb with a knife, so that it will no 
longer make the impression that stands 
for me. What happens? Why, those cells 
in my thumb immediately set to work and 
do what no human being could do. They 
re-create every little line in my thumb so 
that it is precisely as it was before. 


‘‘Do you call that chance? Do you call 
it luck? J eall it intelligence. The cells of 
the human body are constantly doing things 
that only intelligent cells could do. The 
cells of the stomach, for instance, are de- 
composing hydrochloric acid. I cannot de- 
compose hydrochloric acid here in my la- 
boratory. I don’t know how. The greatest 
chemists in the world don’t know how. 
But the cells that constitute my stomach 
know how. They have learned, somewhere. 
They are doing it every day. The stomach 
cells of the lowest human being are per- 
forming this miracle every day. 

*‘T do not believe in the immortality of 
the soul, but I do believe in the intelligence 
of the individual cells that constitute our 
bodies. It may be that the intelligence of 
a human being is the sum of the intellects of 
all his cells—this idea has been advanced, 
but I do not know how truly. I feel cer- 
tain only that the cells possess intelligence. 
So long as they want to live, see how they 
fight for life. When menaced by small 
doses of poison like alcohol or opium, they 
first make violent protest. They shake the 
body to its very foundations. But .if the 
poisoning be repeated, again and again, the 
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cells adapt themselves, as nearly as they 
can, to the conditions. They learn at least 
to live, if they cannot thrive, beside the 
poisons. That’s what we mean by immuni- 
zation. Until cells have become wholly or 
partly immune to certain poisons, a little 
of those poisons will kill the cells. But 
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give the cells an opportunity to adjust 
themselves by exercising their intelligence, 
and they can resist poison doses that would 
kill a dozen elephants. Not all poisons can 
be thus resisted, but give a healthy, intelli- 
gent cell a chance for its life, and it will 
make a tremendous fight for it.’’ 





The Kaiser as He Is 


IN a sketch in Munsey’s Magazine, Baron 
Von Dewitz gives some interesting impres- 
sions of ‘‘The Kaiser as He Is.’’ A close 
glimpse of the life of the Emperor is to be 
had in those parts of the story relating to 
his reading and correspondence. We are 
told at the outset that the Kaiser is a hard 
worker. He works harder and longer than 
the American business man. With true 
Prussian punetiliousness, he gets up at 
six o’clock sharp every morning, rain or 
shine. Immediately after a frugal break- 
fast he goes to work. 

Before the imperial chancellor and his 
ministers make their law-bidden calls, to 
present a survey of the day’s political out- 
look, his majesty has already put in more 
than a solid hour’s reading of the principal 
German and foreign newspapers. Unlike 
other monarchs, he refuses to rest content 
with the official aspect of a matter; he also 
wants to know the unofficial side, what the 
people think. 

Of course, the Kaiser cannot read all the 
papers. In order not to miss anything of 
vital interest, however, he has for many 
years maintained a small staff of trained 
readers, who operate in seven languages, 
under the searching eye of a Prussian offi- 
cer, with specific instructions to cut and 
clip the essential news appertaining to 
questions and issues in which the monarch 
is specially interested. These cuttings are 
pasted on large cards and inserted in a 
loose-leaf portfolio of morocco leather, bear- 
ing the imperial arms. At precisely seven 
o’clock the officer presents the portfolio, 
from which the Kaiser proceeds to draw in- 
formation, making blue-pencil remarks in 
the margins as he goes along; criticizing or 
approving the selections made. If a vital 
foreign article is encountered in a language 
not known to the emporor—who, by the 
way, speaks English and French like a 
native — it is translated on the spot and 
pasted in the portfolio; but Heaven help 
the reader who makes a mistake! 

By thus systematizing and selecting his 


newspaper and magazine reading, which 
comprises technical and scientific problems, 
as well as political, military, naval, and art 
topics, the Kaiser has reached a point where 
he is easily the best informed and best tech- 
nically trained monarch on any throne. 
Again and again he has flabbergasted his 
cabinet ministers, who eall and report after 
the Kaiser has taken his morning stroll in 
the Tiergarten Park, by evineing a much 
more comprehensive understanding of es- 
sentials than his ministers, even when the 
issue at hand was typically technical. At 
the time when the change from the recipro- 
cating to the turbine engine was made in 
the German navy, it was the Kaiser, not 
his ministers, who furnished the technical 
arguments that won the day. 

Besides his elipping bureau, the Kaiser 
insists on reading completely at least one 
German daily in the morning and one at 
night. His night reading, which is done 
when he is in bed, is of a more contempla- 
tive kind than his rapid morning survey 
of the news. Definite rules govern his night 
studies also. On his bed-table there must 
be an enormous paper-pad with a large blue 
pencil attached by a string. The light 
must fall on what his majesty is reading, 
and not on his face. Sometimes he orders 
a lot of extra newspapers and magazines 
in the morning, when he is especially inter- 
ested in a certain investigation. If these 
‘fextras’’ are not on his bed-table, some- 
body is going to wish he had emigrated to 
America 

Exactly the same rules must be followed 
when the Kaiser travels. When he rises 
or retires in a chateau other than his Berlin 
and Potsdam residence, he expects to find 
everything in exactly the same order and 
position—and, what is more, he finds it so. 

If a personal history of William II. is 
ever written, it must, in large measure, be 
founded on the hieroglyphic remarks with 
which he furnishes the huge paper-pads 
used during his nocturnal reading. Nobody 
is allowed access to this pad library, which 
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now amounts to several tall volumes, but 
certain particulars have leaked out. Curi- 
ously enough, in his pad caligraphy the 
Kaiser employs both Latin and German let- 
ters—sometimes even for the spelling of 
a single word. He has a passion for abbre- 
viation, and he omits a superfluous ‘‘e’’ 
wherever possible. These pad notes show 
that the Kaiser’s intellectual machinery 
works at a high rate of speed. Thus he 
writes almost invariably ‘‘infantri,’’ drop- 
ping the ‘‘e’’; or he will say ‘‘Fligndr 
Adlr,’’ instead of ‘‘Fliegender Adler.’’ 


Wilhelm II. is not only the greatest trav- 
eler among rulers, but also the most volu- 
minous correspondent. He has two letter 
files—one devoted to letters on matters of 
state, to which the imperial chancellor has 
the key, and one for personal correspond- 
ence, to which nobody but the Kaiser has 
access. A letter of state is a very imposing 
document, and the cost of its transmission 
must be tremendous. Of course, postage is 
never used, as the missive must be earried 
and delivered by courier. The imperial 
couriers are selected from one of the feld- 
jager corps. Only officers, and preferably 
nobles, are entrusted with courier service. 
The messenger travels by automobile from 
the imperial palace to the train, on which 
he occupies a special car, and then by boat 
or automobile, as required, until the mes- 
sage is delivered. 

In most eases the courier manages to beat 
the best mail time, and for purposes of state 
this time-honored method is admirable, as 
it insures absolute secrecy and removes the 
possibility of the imperial missive falling 
into wrong hands. Sometimes the messen- 
ger travels in disguise, and yet again he 
appears in dazzling state array, as when 
visiting a foreign court. 


A letter of state is handwritten on the 
finest quality of parchment, to which are 
attached the royal and imperial seals in 
eighteen-karat gold plaques. The Kaiser’s 
personal stationery, on the other hand, is 
very simple. He prefers either a light 
brown rag paper, with a rough surface, or 
an ivory-finished white quality, almost as 
stiff as a card. The entire upper left quar- 
ter is occupied by the imperial crown and 
monogram, leaving only three-fourths of the 
space for correspondence. 


As the Kaiser writes a large hand, it was 
found necessary to make the sheets very 
ample. Etiquette forbids that a royal letter 
should be folded, sc the envelopes are of 
size to fit the sheet unfolded. The flaps of 
the envelope are not gummed, but are se- 
cured by an enormous seal of black wax. 

The Kaiser’s visiting-cards are likewise 
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huge—almost twice as large as those em- 
ployed by the Duke of Westminster, who is 
said to hold the stationery record of the 
British nobility. His majesty prefers a 
stiff, ivory card, about the size of a cabinet 
photograph, furnished with a slate-gray 
border. The cards are inscribed in German 
characters as follows: 

Wilhelm, Deutselter Kaiser, Konig von 
Preussen. 

Not infrequently the emperor utilizes 
these cards for correspondence, but in most 
cases they are used simply to save his time. 
He is often asked to be present at several 
functions on the same day or hour. As the 
despatching of an aide-de-camp with an 
imperial ealling-eard is considered equiva- 
lent to a personal visit, it will easily be seen 
that the Kaiser manages to be omnipresent 

Wilhelm II. talks a good deal better than 
he writes; in fact, he is a natural-born con- 
versationalist. He talks with ease, and, un- 
like most Germans, with characteristic 
brevity. The officer who manages his elip- 
ping bureau once showed him, with an ill- 
disguised snicker, the twenty-five-thousand- 
word message of an American President to 
the United States Congress. On the follow- 
ing day the ofiicer found the pasted article 
on his desk. On the margin the Kaiser had 
written in blue peneil as follows: 

Boil down to one sentence and serve on 
ice 

As to the Kaiser’s speeches they are sel- 
dom studied in advance, contrary to popu- 
lar belief. Only when he must verify his- 
torical data, or needs statistical figures to 
back up his arguments, does he prepare his 
orations. If ideas occur to him before the 
hour set for the speech, he will jot them 
down on a slip of paper and keep them be- 
fore him as memoranda while he talks. 

His voice has a distinct and sonorous 
quality, which does not show to its best 
advantage until one hears him deliver a 
military command to an army corps, when 
all the commanders of all the regiments 
must hear what he says, in order to secure 
immediate execution. 

On such occasions the Kaiser’s tones 
penetrate like a bugle-call. His manner of 
speaking is dignified and sober, with an 
occasional sharp stop, a sudden pause, fol- 
lowed by a heavily emphasized sentence. 
At other times his intonation will change to 
suit the flow of his thought; but under no 
circumstances does he avail himself of 
oratorical tricks in order to gain his point. 

One must not forget that Wilhelm is the 
proudest man in Europe. In his speeches 
he constantly sacrifices literary style to 
weight of subject-matter. The thing ever 
uppermost in his mind is to convey his ideas 
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~ in the simplest and clearest possible langu- 
age. Not long ago he isseud an imperial de- 
cree ordering that public documents should 
be written with less official verbiage and 
more common-sense language. It is well 
known that he refuses to listen to long- 
winded orators; even the preachers in the 
court church are under a time-limit. 
Most ot his public speeches have been 
made for the avowed purpose of maintain- 
ing the peace of Europe in order that Ger- 


many might develop internally in com- 
merce and industry. His great aim has 
consistently been to push Germany ahead 
on the path of progress and at the same 
time to build a strong navy, while main- 
taining the excellent standard of the army. 
During the twenty-four years of his reign 
he has pursued his purpose with genuine 
zest, and has personally aided in leadership 
wherever possible, even to the settling of 
strikes, and to mediation between hostile 
factions of Catholics and Protestants. 





Will Japan Fight the States ? 


WHO invented the phrase ‘‘ yellow peril’’? 
Probably some ill-inspired journalist, who 
little imagined what a ‘‘ winged word’’ he 
was sending forth on its travels. But the 
popularizer of the idea, as distinet from the 
phrase, rests under no sort of obscurity. 
He was none other than the German Em- 
peror, who inspired, if he did not paint, a 
symbole picture of the Mongol hordes de- 
scending upon Caucasian eivilization. * 

The idea was taken up by Mr. H. G. 
Wells in his prophetic, or prophylactic, ro- 
mance, ‘* The War in the Air.’’ He showed 
eastern Asia taking advantage of a great 
war between Germany and the United 
States to prosecute the age-old feud be- 
tween the East and the West; and he 
showed how aerial warfare, omnipotent in 
destruction but impotent for purposes of 
conquest and settlement, might easily throw 
the world back to a state of brutish bar- 
barism. 

This was not a prophecy what must be, 
but a forecast of what might be if mankind 
should allow invention to outsrip sanity and 
humanity. The warning was certainly not 
untimely; but the emphasis lay, not on the 
aggressiveness of the Asiatic, but on the 
suicidal folly of the European, writes Wil- 
liam Archer in MeClure’s Magazine. 

The ‘‘yellow peril’’ into which I here 
propose to examine is not that which haunts 
imperial dreams or points the moral of the 
sociological romancer. I leave China de- 
liberately out of account. If China were 
to develop in the next half century as Japan 
has developed in the fifty years that le 
behind us, she would be a new factor in the 
world-problem, the effect of which no one 
could foretell. It is idle to speculate on 
such remote contingencies. A very much 
narrower and more immediate question is 
all that here concerns us: Has American 


anything to fear from Japanese ambition? 
Has Japan either the power or the will to 
seek aggrandizement in the North Pacific 
at the expense of the United States, or to 
challenge the Monroe Doctrine in Spanish 
America? 

Briefly, I believe that she has no such 
will or power; and I shall now try to give 
reasons for that conclusion. 

It is not unnatural that Japan should 
have become something of a bugbear to 
many imaginations. There are certain 
obvious facts, both in her present position 
and in her history, that may well seem to 
render her formidable. She has a rapidly 
growing population in a territory to which 
nature has set somewhat narrow bounds. 
She has just emerged victorious from a 
struggle with a vastly more numerous 
people, of far greater resources. She has 
shown brilliant military and naval capacity, 
and she is perfectly conscious of the fact— 
so much so that critical observers discern 
in her a few symptoms of the disease known 
as ‘‘swelled head.’’ What more natural 
(it may be asked) than that, in seeking an 
outlet for her surplus population, she 
should be tempted to try a fall with another 
powerful but comparatively unwieldy op- 
ponent? 

It must be owned that the first impres- 
sions of a traveler in Japan are apt to lend 
emphasis to these questions. The race 
seems to be overpoweringly, appallingly 
prolific. Nowhere in the world are children 
so much in evidence. Wherever you go, they 
seem to swarm out of the ground like ants. 
Even in the remotest country village, you 
can not pause for a moment to ask the way 
without having a crowd of from ten to 
fifty children around you—close-shaven, 
bullet-headed boys in spotted indigo kim- 
onos, and almond-eyed little girls decked 
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out in squalid finery. Most of the children, 
too, are double-headed. Nearly all of the 
girls, and many of the boys, have infants 
strapped on their backs—pathetic little 
morsels of long-suffering humanity. Per- 
haps the least reassuring sight in Japan, to 
believers in the ‘‘ yellow peril,’’ is the ample 
and commodious two-storey schoolhouse 
which rises over the thatehed hovels of the 
poorest village. Everywhere, too, you see 
drilling squads in the playgrounds, or meet 
long, serpentine files of schoolboys, with 
peaked caps and ‘‘divided skirts’’ of 
striped cotton, clattering along in their clog- 
sandals to some local patriotic festival. 
Both the intelligence and the military spirit 
of the people are being seduously cultivated. 

There is truth, then, in the impression 
that the Japanese are a people to be reck- 
oned with. They come into the world with 
comparative ease, they bring with them 
nimble hands and brains, and they go out 
of the world with comparative indifference 
—all characteristics that help to make a 
nation formidable in war. Soldier for 
soldier, sailor for sailor, they may probably 
hold their own with any soldiers or sailors 
in the world. But there is, after all, no- 
thing miraculous in their prowess. 


The danger of a conflict between the 
United States and Japan lies, I am con- 
vineed, not on the Japanese but on the 
American side of the Pacific. The very fear 
of a ‘‘ yellow peril’’ might conceivably lead 
to such action as national feeling in Japan 
would force her government to resent. For 
the Japanese are a high-spirited people, 
fully conscious of the prestige they have 
acquired in their wars with China and with 
Russia. They, no less than the Western 
world, are apt to imagine that there is 
something preternatural in their develop- 
ment during the forty-five years of the 
Meiji period—the Era of Enlightenment— 
and that nothing can stay their conquering 
eareer. Their patriotism is intense. It is 
founded on age-old myths which even men 
of culture seareely dare to criticize. 

Mythology apart, however, Japanese pa- 
triotism may, without fear of contradiction, 
make one rather remarkable boast; Japan is 
the only territory in the world that has 
never been conquered, has never (so to 
speak) changed hands, within recorded 
time. The dawn of history finds the an- 
cestors of the present Japanese people in 
full possession of the country, at least up 
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to the Tsugara Strait; and since then no 
foreign conqueror has ever set foot in the 
islands. It is not unnatural, then, that the 
average Japanese should be at least as sus- 
ceptible as his neighbors on the score of 
national honor; and a glaring affront to 
that suceptibility might possibly place the 
whole nation beside itself. 

The government, it is true, is essentially 
oligarchie, not democratic, and the people, 
or their representatives, have no power to 
foree the hands of their rulers. But even 
an oligarchy can not always resist popular 
clamor; and it is not inconceivable that, in 
spite of her wiser heads, Japan might rush 
into a war in which she could, for a time, 
make herself exceedingly unpleasant to the 
United States. The ultimate result could 
not be doubtful; but the quarrel would be 
a disaster to civilization, in which Japan 
would have everything to lose, and no one 
would have anything to gain. 

There is every reason why the American 
government should take a firm and uncom- 
promising attitude on the question of Jap- 
anese immigration into the actual territory 
of the United States. Every country has a 
right to object to the presence in its midst 
of large bodies of unassimilable aliens; and 
the United States, above all other countries, 
has reason to know the evils arising from 
such propinquity. On the other hand, it 
would seem that a policy of the utmost 
liberality might well be adopted in regions 
merely administered by the United States— 
regions which are not essentially ‘‘ white 
men’s countries,’’ and where a great mix- 
ture of Asiatie races already exists. 

It would be a great misfortune if the his- 
torie chance which brought the Philippines 
under American administration were to 
create in the Japanese mind a legitimate 
sense of grievance. Though the United 
States is practically invulnerable to Japan 
alone, she might quite well prove a most 
disagreeable factor in a larger international 
complication. If she fell into an habitually 
hostile frame of mind, she would certainly 
be tempted to fish in troubled waters and 
turn to her own advantage any embarrass- 
ment into which her otherwise unassailable 
neighbor might fall. By a policy of con- 
ciliation, then, on all points save those 
which affect the vital interests of the Ameri- 
can people, the United States should aim 
at securing a friend, rather than a sullenly 
resentful enemy, on her Pacifie-flank. 
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The Hudson 


THE approaching completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal and the enactment by the 
American Congress of a measure discrim- 
inating against foreign ships plying therein, 
have greatly strengthened Canada’s deter- 
mination to provide a railway to the shore 
of Hudson Bay and steamers across the 
Atlantic. When Sir William Van Horne 
some years ago declared that ‘‘Canada’s 
hopper was too large for the spout,’’ he 
doubtless foresaw what has since come to 
pass—the gradual increase of business by 
the St. Lawrence route until an almost un- 
bearable congestion has made some alterna- 
tive outlet inevitable; with the need for this 
alternative becoming rapidly intensified as 
the Northwest grows in population and im- 
portance, says P. T. McGrath in the Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews. 


The reason why this Hudson Bay project 
is advocated so warmly is that this bay 
itself, described by some as ‘‘the Mediter- 
ranean of the North,’’ is the largest ‘‘sea’’ 
in the world and gives access to a region 
that promises to rival in the future the 
group of Northwestern States of the Ameri- 
ean Union. The area of the Mediterranean 
is 977,000 square miles; of the Baltic 
580,000; of Hudson Bay 355,000. Its 
length is 800 miles and breadth 500, and, 
compared with the Great Lakes, it is a 
veritable ocean, for Lake Superior’s area is 
only 31,000 square miles; Lake Huron’s but 
23,000; Lake Michigan’s a seant 22,500; 
Lake Erie’s merely 9,960, and Lake On- 
tario’s barely 7,240. The outlet of Hudson 
Bay to the Atlantic is Hudson Strait, nearly 
500 miles long, with an average breadth of 
100 miles, its narrowest width being sixty 
miles, so that this whole marine waste is a 
great land-locked sea, susceptible of devel- 
opment into a magnificent commercial 
waterway. The far-stretching expanse of 
continent which drains into it, formerly 
known as Rupert’s Land, after Prince Ru- 
pert, the famous cavalry general and first 
governor of the Hudson Bay Company, has 
become the seat of what may far outstrip 
the empire of old and become the homes of 
peaceful and prospérous millions. 

Indeed, Canada’s public men are only 
now awakening to the value of the fishery, 
peltry, forest, mineral, and agricultural 
wealth of the Hudson Bay district, the area 
of which is estimated at 1,500,000 square 
miles, comprehending every variety of soil 
and climate. The bay itself yields the nor- 
thern whale, so prized for its ‘‘ whalebone,’’ 
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Bay Route 


a single adult specimen being now worth 
$15,000; the white whale, or grampus; the 
narwhal or sea-unicorn; the walrus; five 
species of seals; and thirty kinds of edible 
fishes. The peltries of the sea and shore 
have remained undiminished after nearly 
three centuries of slaughter, and the ‘‘Com- 
pany’’ spends $2,000,000 there every year 
in the purchase of fur alone—the most fa- 
mous being the bear, fox, wolf, moose, cari- 
bou, wolverine, lynx, sable, ermine, marten, 
mink, otter, and the renowned beaver. 

In the southern section husbandry is 
practised, in the west lies the fertile belt, 
with its teeming grain-fields, from which 
Canada has carved the three provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta; and 
where latterly, through the introduction of 
ranching, products are being created which 
promise greatly to stimulate transportation 
agencies ere long. The forest products in- 
clude three varieties of pine, two of elm, 
ash, poplar, birch, and one of aspen, tama- 
rack, and fir. Smaller growths, suitable for 
pulp-making, abound also, and as the wood- 
lands available in more southern latitudes 
hecome depleted these must be levied upon. 
The existence of such minerals as hematite 
and pyrite iron, copper, silver, gold, mica, 
eypsum, antimony, asbestos and coal has 
been determined, and if the precious metal 
should be found in workable quantity there 
is likely to be an eastern Klondike estab- 
lished on these lonely shores with such a 
rush of settlers there as follows every new 
discovery of auriferous areas anywhere in 
the world. 


In considering this Hudson Bay project 
more or less academically, as it has been 
viewed for many years past, all attention 
has been devoted to its use as an avenue 
for moving grain from Western Canada to 
tide-water, for conveyance to foreign mark- 
ets, while little notice has been given to an 
equally important phase of the problem— 
the utilization of the route as an outlet for 
imports for western commerce. In the 
ereat wheat-growing belt all the immense 
prairies are being covered with settlers at 
the rate of hundreds of thousands annually, 
the whole of whose requirements, except 
what they raise from the land, will have 
to be conveyed to them by railroads. The 
establishing of a Hudson Bay route will 
ensure to these growing communities and to 
others yet unborn ,an alternative such as, 
for instance, the Mississippi River affords 
to the communities which can be reached 
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by water carriage along its banks; and even 
with the handicap of the ice pack for some 
months, there ought to be possibilities of 
enormous expansion in this region. The 
manufacturers in the Maritime Provinces 
should be able to place their products in 
Western Canada by this means at rates at 
present unapproachable. Mr. Butler al- 
ready quoted, calculates that coal from 
Cape Breton can be conveyed to Port Nel- 
son for $3.75 a ton and hauled by rail to 
Saskatoon for $4 more, whereas coal costs 
quite $9 there now. An immense trade in 
fish from Nova Seotia and Newfoundland 
could be more profitably conveyed there 
steamers plying there every summer, and 
when we cross the Atlantic and consider the 
proposition in relation to British and Euro- 
pean manufactures generally, it will be at 
once apparent that enormous quantities of 
articles destined for the Western Provinces 
could be more profitably conveyed there 
by way of Hudson Bay than otherwise. 
The advantages of the Hudson Bay route, 
as stated in discussion thereon, are many. 
From Liverpool to Fort Churchill via Hud- 
son Bay is only 2,946 nautical miles, or but 
nineteen more than from Liverpool to 
Montreal via Belle Isle Strait, and as the 
rail haul between Winnipeg and Montreal 
is 1,494 miles, while that between Churchill 
and Saskatoon is only 589 miles, this route 
will effect an average shortening of the dis- 
tance from the Western wheat fields to the 
Atlantic seaboard of 914 miles. It has been 
calculated by Mr. Butler that the Hudson 
Bay route will mean a saving of about five 
cents a bushel over wheat going to the 
Atlantic seaboard, or $3,000,000 annually 
on an export trade of 25,000,000 bushels via 
this route; provided insurance rates are the 
same. In cattle shipments there would be 
effected, it has been said, a saving in freight 
of 20 cents per 100 pounds, as well as a 
lessening in deterioration; because with 
colder weather in the more northern lati- 
tude, it should be possible to carry cattle, 
meats ,butter, eggs, ete., under much more 
advantageous conditions than via Montreal. 
Yet another fact in favor of this route is 
the inability of the Canadian railroads, 
even at the rate they are progressing, to 
handle the annual output of the West in 
farm products. Every fall for the past 
twenty years, there has been, according to 
western authorities, a grain blockade, that 
of the past year having been perhaps the 
worst on record, and there is no immediate 
prospect of any decided improvement, be- 
cause the area under cultivation is being 
enlarged even more rapidly than increased 
railroad facilities are being provided. It 
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is declared by capable students of the prob- 
lem that even with the double-tracking of 
the western railroads it will be impossible 
for them to move the annual grain crops 
heneeforth and it is pointed out that in 
the autumn of 1911 and again in 1912, the 
Canadian authorities had to apply to the 
American government for permission to 
forward train loads of wheat through 
American territory. It is likewise ques- 
tioned whether, when the Panama Canal 
is opened ,it will be profitable to haul 
western grain across the Rocky Mountains 
and ship it to Europe via San Francisco; 
and it is argued that the ovious way for it 
to go would be via Hudson Bay if that 
route was feasible; so that the whole issue 
turns on that point: ‘‘Is it feasible and can 
the railroad and steamships be made self- 
supporting ?’’ 

With regard to the railroad there is, ad- 
mittedly, no dispute as to its being a fairly 
simple engineering project. Construction 
work is already under way. The line will 
run from The Pas, the farthest point on the 
Canadian Northern Railway, and contracts 
for the first 255 miles of the line were 
awarded in August, 1911, to the J. D. Me- 
Arthur Company, while in July, 1912, a 
contract for the second section, seventy 
miles, was awarded to the same company. 
The whole line to Fort Churehill will be 
477 miles and to Port Nelson 410, and the 
third contract has to await the decision of 
the Canadian cabinet as to the terminal, 
which will likely be Port Nelson, because 
of the shorter rail haul and cheaper harbor 
works. The report of the engineer who 
surveved the route showed that the railroad 
could be built cheaply but effectively and a 
‘*four-tenths’’ grade secured, but that ex- 
pensive harbor improvements would be 
necessary at either point. The estimates 
were :— 


Fort Port 
Churchill Nelson 

Construction of 

railway ........$11,351,000 $ 8,982,000 
Buildings, power 

plant, ete. ...... 1,700,000 1,648,000 
Two elevators (each 

four million 

| ey 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Terminals ........ 320,000 320,000 
Engineering and 

contingencies ... 1,737,000 1,477,000 
Harbor works and 

dredging ....... 6,675,000 5,065,000 





$25,783,000 $21,492,000 
Mr. Butler, recognizing that the period 
of navigation would be short, estimated 
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that by working sixteen trains a day ,each 
earying 4,000 tons, there could be moved 
to tidewater at Nelson in thirty working 
days, allowing for accidents and delays, 64,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, or about one-fifth 
of Canada’s western crops in 1914 or 1915, 
when the route is expected to be in opera- 
tion. The reason he allows only thirty days 
is that grain cannot be moved till the har- 
vest time, and for the same reason he says: 
‘*T assume that ships can be secured where- 
ever there is sufficient business offered. It 
is apparent that at least nine per day would 
need to be loaded, or say 135 to 140 to do 
the business—allowing two trips to each 
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ship. Any additional business taken to the 
bay would have to be stored until the fol- 
lowing August—nine months. ”’ 

The only remaining questions, then, are 
whether Hudson Bay and Strait can be 
navigated for a sufficiently long period each 
year to insure the removal of this grain or 
the greater portion of it; whether the risks 
of the route through the ice, fog, and com- 
pass variations are such as to discourage 
shipping, and whether the insurance rates 
over uch a route ean be kept at least as 
low as those on the St. Lawrence. These 
questions are still unanswered after thirty 
years of discussion and inquiry. 





The Auto and Its Mission 


IN the February Seribner’s Herbert L. 
Towle writes interestingly of ‘‘The Auto- 
mobile and its Mission.’’ In the course of 
the article he declares: Fifteen years ago 
the automobile was only a traveller’s tale 
and the hobby of a few ecrack-brained ex- 
perimenters. Five years ago the automobile 
factories of the United States produced 
about 100,000 cars. This year about 500,- 
000 ears will be built, whose total value will 
exceed $600,000,000. One city alone will 
produce 300,000 cars—one factory 200,000. 

In 1905 the lowest practical price for an 
automobile was $900; to-day a better one 
costs but $600. Cars equal to those costing 
$1,500 and $2,000 five years ago, cost $1,200 
and $1,500 to-day; and $900 buys a ear 
better than the $1,200 ear of the earlier 
date. 

In 1908 about 300,000 of our citizens 
owned automobiles; before summer there 
will be an automobile for every 100 per- 
sons. In 1908 our export motor business 
was not worth mentioning. Last year it 
exceeded $25,000,000. 

Five years ago this country had but a 
sprinkling of motor-truecks. They were 
poorly built; their advantages were doubt- 
ful; the only thing certain was the enor- 
mous latent demand. To-day there are 
some 40,000 motor-trucks giving satisfae- 
tion to 18,000 owners, and the percentage of 
growth in this business exceeds that in the 
pleasure-car field. 

To-day the invested capital in the auto- 
mobile business in this country alone rivals 
that of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Most of the employees are skilled, most of 
them work in modern wholesome factories, 
and all are well paid. 


Five years ago the automobile was a 
transcendent plaything—thrilling, seduct- 
ive, desperately expensive. Its oldest de- 
votees could view with patience neither 
abstention from its charms nor the bills 
which followed surrender. To-day, the har- 
rowing alternative is mitigated at both ends. 
The bills are less and some of the excite- 
ment has worn off. Neighbor Brown, who 
sensibly refused to mortgage his house to 
buy a ear in 1908, is now piling his family 
into a smart little black-and-red-car, and 
is starting out on a four-day run to the 
Water Gap and return. And you know that 
he can do it now without the mortgage. 

You yourslf have seen the Water Gap, 
have explored every sunny road and leafy 
by-way within a hundred miles of your 
home, have seen the speedometér needle 
hang at 50 or 60, and have come unscathed 
through adventures which, when you think 
of them in cold blood, bring a creepy stir- 
ring to your spine. Your present car is 
vood, but not showy; you keep it in a 
little garage behind your house and use it 
soberly—you and your’ family—nearly 
every day: and your motoring costs about 
half what it did five years ago. You sel]- 
dom drive now for the mere pleasure of 
driving; yet your car is as much a part of 
your daily life as your walk to the office. 

What does it all signify? This tremend- 
ous industry that has grown up almost over- 
night. and has made itself so necessary that 
a million owners of ears are giving food and 
roofs and clothing to another million— 
wage-earners and their families—for sup- 
plying them with the new means of locomo- 
tion—what does this new industry portend? 
How many more people are going to buy 
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cars? Are automobiles a permanent de- 
velopment or a temporary fad? If perman- 
ent, how do they justify themselves—in 
mere pleasure, which a few can afford but 
more cannot, or in genuine service? Are 
they at bottom a liability or an asset? 

Neighbor Brown, the effervescent novice, 
cannot teach us much. The bicycle, twenty 
years ago had just as fervid votaries, but 
to-day the bicycle is used chiefly for get- 
ting about. How is it with you, the seasoned 
motorist? If you had no ear, in what re- 
spect would your life and your famik?’s be 
changed? 

You and I—all of us—used to choose our 
homes for their nearness to train or trolley. 
A mile from the station, half a mile from 
the trolley, was our immutable limit. The 
gates of Paradise would not have tempted 
us further. Rents soared; the lucky first 
owners of land near a new transportation 
line retired from business and lived in lux- 
ury on the fruits of their good fortune; 
still we cheerfully paid tribute, and dotted 
the map with little disks and bands of high- 
priced real estate. Horses were expensive 
and a nuisance, and we did not know that 
we might become each his own motor-man. 

But to-day your home is in a suburb, 
handy for the motorist but otherwise de- 
pendent on trolley service. Were it not fer 
the automobile, your wife’s need of com- 
panionship would compel removal either to 
the city or to a more central part of your 
village. Part, at least, of what you saved 
on the car would go out in higher rent. 
Then you would need some other forms of 
exercise and recreation—golf, week-ends at 
the shore, or the theatre. More money 
When you visit friends in the next town, 
you take your maid to visit her friends. 
Without the car she would have to shift 
for herself. And the children—you can 
already hear the lamentations when they 
learn that they have seen the last of Green 
Pond, and that these Saturday picnics by 
the babbling Wanaque River will be no 
more You moved to your country home 
after you began motoring. Dare you say 
that the change was for the worse? 

Perchance you have no car—as yet. But 
you have friends living five miles away by 
road. To visit them by rail, you must go 
half a mile to the station, ride ten miles 
to a junction, wait an hour, and travel a 
dozen miles more to a station half a mile 
from their home. How often do you see 
your friends? 

Or are you a nature-lover and a busy 
man. The city stifles you and the daily 
ordeal of strap-hanging is a horror. Yet 
your wife declares that she will be ‘‘ buried 
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alive’’ if she goes where houses are more 
than a hundred feet apart. She has a 
right to her view, too. How shall yours 
and hers be reconciled? 

Or you have children. Shall they be re- 
duced to ‘‘tag’’ on the streets and in a 
bric-a-brac-filled apartment, or shall they 
have green grass, a sand-pile, trees, and a 
swing? Or perhaps you are a farmer, seek- 
ing means to relieve the monotony of farm 
life and hold your sons from the dangerous 
lure of the city. 

For hundreds of thousands of families 
the automobile is at last supplying the hap- 
piest of answers. Bridging as it does the 
gap between rail travel and the horse, at 
a possible cost less than that of the latter, 
it has added threefold or more to the habit- 
able areas outside of our cities. Double a 
certain radius and you quadruple the en- 
closed area. Make three miles your limit 
and the area becomes nine. Think what 
this will lead to in the course of a genera- 
tion or two, and you will realize the trans- 
formation which the low-cost automobile is 
working. 

What has wrought this change? Not 
merely improvements in mechanism, though 
those have been essential. Rather, it is the 
ingenious reduction in both first cost and 
expense of maintenance to figures which a 
few years ago seemed utterly impossible. 

For a dollar a day and a little spare time 
any one who will may now keep a small 
but serviceable car and use it daily and for 
week-ends. For five or six hundred a year 
one may have a ‘‘real car’’ with sliding- 
gear transmission and all the similitude of 
luxury, and if it is used only for week-ends, 
not for daily business trips, a few dollars a 
week will cover the expense even of such a 
car. 

At the other end of the scale one may 
purchase a high-grade car of thirty or forty 
horse-power at a price materially lower than 
five years ago, equipped with electric horn, 
electric lights, engine-starter, and other con- 
veniences then unthought of; and this car 
will be so well built, so durable, and so 
simple to manage that the high-priest of the 
steering-wheel—the chauffeur—is now only 
worshipped if one has a stable of several 
ears. Even chauffeurs demand the ritual 
of the check-book less often, and sacrifices 
and burnt-offerings of wrecked cars are 
seldom required. 

Let us suppose a case. Your city house 
is worth, say, $9,000. Included in your 
recreation budget are $100 for theatre, $150 
for vacations, and $50 for club dues. You 
can get a neat suburban home, with an acre 
of ground and a garage, for $7,000. The 
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difference in rental will be, at 8 per cent., 
$160. Adding the theatre, club, and vaca- 
tion expenses, you have $460 to apply on a 
new programme. 

The country house is a miije and a half 
from the village, and your wife or son will 
go to the station with you and drive the 
car home. Six miles a day, plus week-end 
trips, will make about 4,000 miles a year. A 
fair average for gasolene, oil, tires, and re- 
pairs is five cents a mile for a $1,200 car— 
$200 for the year. Depreciation, if averaged 
over four years, will be about the same. 
Insurance and extras will amount to per- 
haps $50. 

Thus far, the saving and expense about 
balance. Whether they do so in practice 
will depend largely on the outlays for 
commutation, extra fuel, and servants’ 
wages. But one thing is certain; you will 
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spend only a fifth or a tenth as much on 
doctors! 1 could name men who date their 
first real grip on business from the time 
when they began building up their physical 
energies by motoring—conservative motor- 
ing, mind you, not extravangance in either 
speed or spending. 

The logie of the situation points to the 
erowth of motor colonies. It is the excep- 
tional city family that removes outright to 
the farming hinterland, and in most cases 
distance from transportation has hitherto 
produced an inferior neighborhood. That 
latter condition is visibly giving way to the 
new order; already the cities have many 
automobile ‘‘commuters,’’ and in every 
large suburb the morning and_ evening 
trains are met by scores of motor-cars. In 
a few years they will be hundreds. 





Railroad Slaughter 


A SERIES of articles is being run in Pear- 


son’s Magazine which is calculated to prove 
that the railroads of the United States are 
little more than a tottering makeshift. It 
is held that they ‘‘endanger our lives every 
time we ride and they levy an unearned 
tax on everything we eat and wear. Com- 
monly we think our railroads are the best 
on earth. They are not by a long shot. 
Our railroad systems have gone to pieces. 
They are inefficient and unsafe.’’ 

The article, which is written by Charles 
EK. Russell, goes on to prove these conten- 
tions. Hardly a day passes without its story 
of railroad disaster; fifteen wrecks, great 
and small were reported on one system in 
fifteen days; on July 3 and 4 forty persons 
were killed in but two wrecks. The United 
States, in fact, in the matter of railroad 
slaughter, beats the world. It is beeause 
the railroads are dangerous and are be- 
coming more dangerous. Certain it is, at 
any rate, that it is not due to the speed of 
trains; for average express train speed 
Great Britain is first, France is second, Ger- 
many is third, and the United States is 
fourth. As a matter of fact it would seem 
that the speed of American roads is a fake, 


in United States 


for, says this writer, ‘‘seventy per cent. of 
our express trains travelling over 400 miles 
yeach their destination behind time despite 
threats to the engineers, who are blamed 
for accidents due to making up time.’’ 
Why, pursues the writer, ‘‘can we not run 
fast trains as safely as they are run in Eng- 
land, Germany and France? Defective 
roadbeds are some of the reasons, poor rails, 
rotten ties and old wooden cars are some 
other reasons.’’ Other causes mentioned in- 
clude inadequate engine systems and under- 
manned lines. And what is the reason for 
all of these defects? Possibly the article 
itself suggests an answer in this reference: 

‘Why do our. ‘magnificent railroad sys- 
tems’ have bad roadbeds, defective rails, 
inadequate signals? Well, maybe there is 
more money in selling stock which requires 
dividends to ‘support the market.’ ’’ And 
what is the remedy for it all? Again, to 
quote: ‘‘We have come to the end of our 
present railroad system; whether we like it 
or do not like it we have come to the end 
of it; we need, not regulation, but revolu- 


tion. And we are going to have revolu- 
tion.’’ 
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ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder 


LIFE-PRESERVER 


The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal 


MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 


ISA 


Ask Your Dealer 


Sole Distributors for Ontario 














The uniform quality and goodness of 
ayy Bonbons and Chocolates are due 
not merely to 
the care tak- 
eninthemak- 
ing, but to 
our insuring 


Because it Kills all Disease Germs meee / | aS that 
you get 
NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING Bonbons” Chocolatesthem  fresb. 


If you want something unusual in dinner 
candies or gift packages consult with our 
store manager. 


130 YONGE STREET - TORONTO, Ont. 
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O get the real zest and{ snap of 
Biscuits and Cheese, the Cheese 
must be Ingersoll. 


Not only does it give a more pleasing flavor 
—not only is the creamy consistency so 
delightful,—but as it ‘‘spreads like butter” 
it is convenient and economical. 


Manufactured by 


The INGERSOLL PACKING CO., ita. - INGERSOLL 


**Spreads 


Butter.’ 
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Biscuits and Ingersoll Cream Cheese 























Ask your Grocer. 
15c. and 25¢. a packet. 

















BOVRIL promotes the 


growth of flesh and 
muscle, It imparts 
strength and _ stamina 


to the whole system. 
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Look at this Grate Bar ! 














The reasons for its saving of fuel 
and simplicity of operation are 
surely worth a minute of your time. 


HAT’s the King Grate Bar. And in every 
r sense it’s a great bar. For, no other grate 
unites the simplicity, convenience and ease of 
operation with the same substantial fuel econ- 
omy. Not a bolt or split pin anywhere to require 
eold-chisel-and-hammer treatment. Working in- 
dependently of each other, it takes but a moment 
and a pair of hands to remove or replace them. 
In shaking or dumping, the operation can be so 
regulated that clinkers or large coal cannot clog 
the grates or partially burnt or fresh coal drop 
below. The fire in the boiler is dumped by 

simply reversing the shaker. 


/ KING 


BOILER & RADIATORS 


Another point of specia) the King being placed 
interest is: The Shaker. ut the side, instead of 
instead of being a separ- the centre, allows the 
_— S a seeps draft to be completely 
ute part of the grate, is and evenly distributed 
joined to and over the whole grate 
forms : ecom- Surface, causing perfect 
combustion and the ab- 
plete part with — gtraction of every unit 
the grate. No of heat energy from the 
need for fum- fuel. 
bling in the P 
dark when you Write for Booklet 


want to use it; A post-card will bring 
no need to re- you a copy of “Comfort- 
move it when able aye ot , _ 

avo} nto the subject o eat- 
noone io ae ing and heating methods 
stumbling over thoroughly and _ gives 
it. It’s always you a clear _ ht into 


“ hi. helpful, ee 
way. The con- nd ’ practical. 


Simply 
necting rod of address— 


STEEL and RADIATION, timitep 


Head Office: Fraser Ave. Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide 
Street East 


TORONTO 


Branches in all the Principal Cities and Towns. 
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Men of Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off with a sorry fund of health, has been built into a mental and physical 
“husky ” by helpful environment and properly selected food. 


No one can build a sturdy, time-resisting wall with poor materials. No one can build a strong, 


manly boy on flimsy food. 
The boy is really more important than the wall! 
Ever think of that > 


Yet you may be very particular when you inspect the materials you are to put into your house 
walls. 


But how about the boy —is his building material being considered ? 
Mind and body must be properly trained to make the Master Man. 
A true Brain and Body food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital elements required by Nature for building up strong young bodies and 
active brains. 


** There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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OTS. 


AND 


Quickly *» Easily 
Scoured *\» Polished 











"MANY OTHER USES 
AND FULL DIRECT- 
IONS ON LARGE 
SIFTER-CAN-IO¥ 
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For 


For that thing that tries to 
chloroform you in the morning— 
for that other fellow that pulls 
the covers up around your 


neck — five minutes 
won’t matter, then double- 
crosses you and lets you sleep 
‘ venty: 

For a pleasant on-time awak- 
ning, a velvet-like shaving, a 
Sunday-like breakfast —for a 
good hard day’s work that will 
put feathers in any old bed— 
for a little spare time around 


that sleep jinx 


the evenings and a little play 
with the little ones: 


Big Ben—seven inches tall, 
two good clocks in one. A 
rattling good alarm to wake 
up with, a rattling oo time- 
piece to tell time all day by. 

Great easy winding keys that almost wind 
themselves—big, bold hands and figures you 
can see at a glance in the dim morning light— 


big, jolly, deep toned voice that greets you on 
the dot on your drowsiest mornings. 


Rings just as you want, five straight minutes or every other half 
minute for all of ten minutes.—Sold by 6,000 Canadian dealers gladly. 
—hHis Price is $3.00 anywhere. Madein La Salle, Illinois by Westclox. 
If you can’t find him at your dealer’s, amoney order sent to them a 
bring him to you attractively boxed and duty charges paid. 
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CLARK’S CONCENTRATED SOUPS 
QUALITY AND VARIETY 


Masten 


Mm PREPARED” 
BY is 


Would not your family the pleasure, simply be- 


enjoy soup a few times cause of the expense or 


during the week? How the labour entailed in its 


often do you _ forego preparation? Try a tin of 


Ce Ana’ Ss 


and your difficulties and worry in this respect will cease. They are prepared only from the 
choicest meats and poultry (not the cheap cuts or scrap), flavoured with fresh vegetables 
and the purest spices. You may have a change every day, and the art of the finest chefs 
be brought to even the humblest home. Your kitchen cannot produce a better. 


SEE THAT YOUR GROCER GIVES YOU CLARK’S. 


W. CLARK - - MONTREAL 
























I always use 


WINDSOR 


When Baking 


are you as careful about the salt you use, as you are about the 
flour or baking powder ? 


Poor Salt will ruin a baking, just as surely as poor flour. 
In the kitchen and on the table, use the fine, pure 63 


WINDSOR =“ SALT 





a 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Send for Hose 
That Last 


Six Months 





A Million People Wear Them 


In the United States and Canada 


Six pairs of cashmere Holeproof Hose are guaranteed 
to wear 6 months! If one or all pairs wear out or 
break a thread you get new pairs F—R—E—E! 


A Guarantee Ticket with six coupons at- 
tached goes with every box of six pairs. If 
a pair wears out send it back with one cou- 
pon. If two pairs wear out send two cou- 


pons, &t- 94,700,000 Pairs 


|All six pairs will probably outlast the 
guarantee. 95% of our total output for the 
past thirteen years has worn /onger than six 
months. That amounts to 24,700,000 pairs! 


A Wonderful Yarn 


We pay the top market price for the yarn 
used in Holeproof Hose. But our hose 


wear as no others do. Wecould buy com- 
mon yarn for less than half what we pay, 
but our wear is our feature. We would 
not dare lessen it. 


$60,000 a Year for Inspection 


We spend $60,000 a year just to see that 
each pair of “‘Holeproof”’ is perfection, for 
we cannot afford to replace many pairs. 
The million: people who wear ‘“‘Holeproof”’ 
are used to a wonderful quality. We cannot 
chance disappointing them. 


The figures above refer to the entire Hole- 
proof business, both in the States and 
Canada. 


FrAbiagsS 
Trial Box Order C 
floleprooftiosiery 72! 2 ore Cowon 


FOR MEN WOM EN’ AND CHILDREN | HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 


Send Trial Order 


Use the coupon below. Send in your order. 
Note their convenience. ‘‘Holeproof’’ are made 
in two grades for men, in black, tan and navy 
blue. Medium at $2 for 6 pairs and fine at $3 for6 
pairs. Women’s Cashmere Holeproof Stockings(black 
or tan) $3 for 6 pairs. Children’s Hole- 
proof Stockings, 3 pairs guaranteed 3 
months, $1.00. 

Only oue size in a box. Colors alike 
or assorted, as you desire. Indicate on 


the coupon the color, weight, size and kind 
you want and send the money in any conven- 





floleproof 
aX fosiery 


Reg. U.S. We guarantee satisfaction as welias the hose. 


Pat. Office, 1906 HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 
CatSaikl 126 Bond Street, London, Canada 


ient way. Thousands buy from us this way. § 











126 Bond St., London, Can. 
é. Gentiomen: 1 enclose §..cacoconccesseosssccam | 
for which send me one box of Holeproof Hose l 


FOT . 2220 ceca ccccce cceee-. (State whether for men, 


women or children). Siz@...ccccceccscces evecce | 


eee eee | 
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Z1G-ZAG HEAT TUBES Ow 
HEAT EVERY ROOM ALIKE at 
























and they accomplish this with a much smaller con- 
sumption of fuel than any other heater. 


“KELSEY” Heating is in every way better than steam 
or hot water systems which have no fresh air supply, and 
heat the same air over and over again. The “KELSEY” 
is durable and easy to operate. In the “KELSEY” all 


the heat is utilized, and no heat is lost by radiation in cellar 
or basement. Write us for details. 


The ‘‘KELSEY”’ has points of vital interest to you. 
Send for Catalog ‘‘S’’ and 112-Page Book of ‘‘OPINIONS.”’ 


THE JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING CO. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. Limited BROCKVILLE, ONT. at 
JFRLSH AR.) 


A 


# 
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7 We Put the Quality In 


all our cans, and every user of our paints get satis- 
faction because every stroke is a brushful of dur- 
able quality. No matter what kind of painting 
you require you will find that 


Jamieson’s Pure Prepared 





A 


LZ 





materials, perfectly mixed by special machinery 
under the supervision of experts. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR JAMIESON’S 


R. C. JAMIESON & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Montreal Established 1858 





Vancouver 





Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Company, Limited 








8 a 
Paints and Varnishes (<q > 
give everlasting satisfaction. Made of the best ( 
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Always remember 
‘y this fact about 
your hair: 


If there is any condition of your 
hair you want to improve, if it 
hasn’t enough life and gloss, if 
there is dandruff or too much oil, 
never forget that the condition of 
your hair depends on the condition of 
your scalp. 


How to keep the 
scalp healthy 


To keep the scalp healthy and active, 
shampoo your head regularly in the fol- 
lowing way: Rub your scalp fully five 
minutes with the tips of your fingers to 
loosen the dandruff and dead skin. Then 
apply a hot lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it in, rub it in, rub it in. 
Rinse thoroughly in gradually cooler 
water, having the final water really cold. 
Dry perfectly, then brush gently for 
some time. 


The formula for Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is the work of an authority on the 
skin and hair. Try one shampoo with it. 
See what a delightful feeling it gives 
your scalp. 





Only by keeping 
the scalp in ng non 


health can you keep 

your hair like you 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a want tt. 

cake. Noone hesitates at the price after 

their first cake. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by Canadian dealers from coast to ccast, including Newfoundland 





Write today to the Woodbury 
Canadian factory for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. 
For 10¢ samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Facial Pow- 
der. For 50c. a copy of the Woodbury 
Book and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations. Write tod~~ to the An- 
| drew FJergens Co., Ltd., JO5% Sherbrooke 


4, 


son H.WOODBURYS 









fey! 
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Vegetables Grown From 


Carter’s Tested Seeds 











Make Sure You Sow 


CARTER’S 


TESTED 


eNcLIsH SEEDS 


The best results in gardening are ob- 
tained only from the best seeds. Carter’s 
Tested Seeds are famed the world over 
for large yield and the remarkable size of 
the products. Carter’s Seeds are perfect- 
ly adapted to Canadian soil and climate 
as is proved by the fact that most seeds 
sown in Canada are imported, and extra- 
ordinary results have been secured by 
Carter’s Seeds in competition with others. 


SEND FOR 1913 CATALOG 


It is a large book, printed on fine paper 
with beautiful illustrations; four full page 
plates in natural colors reproduced from 
color photographs. 


Address Dept. ‘‘C’’ 
PATTERSON, WYLDE & CO. 


Sole Agents in Canada 
133 King St. East, - TORONTO 



































Bnght 


neatly-typed letters 


the type standing out clear and 
sharp on the page without a spot 
or blur. Do your letters go out 
like that? If not the Ribbon on 
your Typewriter cannot be a 
Peerless. Get a Peerless Ribbon 
and note the improvement. 


Clean 


permanent Copies 


Copies clear as originals. Clean 
type on a clean  sheet—no 
smudges. Copies that leave no 
room for argument. 


How to get them? 


Peerless again. Peerless Carbon 
Papers 


The same name for both. Bright 
business—like originals. 


Clean, clear-cut copies. 


There are Peerless Dealers every- 
where. 


If you can’t locate one, let us 
send you samples. 


EEREESS 


Carbon 
Papers 


Typewriter 
Ribbons 


THE PEERLESS 
CARBON & RIBBON MFG. 
CO., LTD. 


176-178 RICHMOND STREET W., TORONTO 
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“* Correct Styles for Men ’’ 


The crowning evidence of perfect taste among clean-cut, correctly dressed men is 
a von Gal made hat. It gives to the wearer that distinctive individuality made 
possible only by up-to-the-minute style, honest workmanship and perfect fit. “This 
season, as usual, men are looking to the von Gal made styles as standards. 
Whether your choice be a stiff or soft hat—insist it be von Gal made. 


Among the many styles and shapes at your dealer’s is a hat that just suits you. 
See them and you'll find it. 


At leading dealers’. C. b, ld Write for Spring and 
Prices $3, $4 and $5. 4 ° C- te Summer Style Book W. 
; BRANCH OF American Factory : 
Canadian Factory : awes.v0 al Danbury, Conn. 
~~ ae ® (( . Straw Hat Factory. 
INCORPORATED Baltimore, Md. 
New York, U.S. A. 











A comfortable, stylish.’close-fitting collar for summer 
wear. This collar has‘ the snappy distinctiveness that 
is common to Red-Man collars. They will appeal to 


~ ED -M AYN BR NN swell dressers at once. 


SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA. 
BASSWOOD EARL & WILSON, New York 
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MASTERPIECE of the tobacco-blenders’ art-—ORINOCO. 
Just the rich brown leaves of the choicest Virginia plants— 
tender, full-flavored and ripe. Mellowed and dried in the 
golden sunshine of a balmy southern outdoors, until the sting, the bite and the burn 
give way to the sweetness and mildness of natural and proper curing. Fill up your 
briar with this rare blend—experience the joys of real pipe smoking—know what it 
feels to look like the ‘‘Picture of Contentment.’’ 


*‘Rubber’’ for a dealer with the Orinoco sign, As a ‘‘rule” you'll find him handy. “Draw” up to 
the counter and insist on Orinoco in the original package. Be sure to accept no “’ copies’? or 
** adaptations *’ and you'll find that Orinoco is quite as good as it is *“painted.’’ Packages and tins 10c. 


TUCKETT’S ORINOCO ToBaAcco 
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Waltham Watches On Credit 


Your. Monogram Enqraved Free 


aD OM aia 


1 1G 10 SACI 














Sent on 30 Days Tnal-NO Down 
S 3,0 Q) Monogram, Name or Initial Free. Latest and most 


artistic designed cases. All sizes for either ladies or gentlemen. 
Sent absolutely without cost on approval, even before you pay one cent down. 
di itted with world’s standard Waltham movements or other standard makes. 


READ THIS OFFER WITHOUT PARALLEL 


You Deposit Nothing No ag down. Pols Terms Smashed ! bet ™« she you the facto 


order the style of initial the proof of a Square De 
or monogram youwant. I willship the complete watch | about wenden watches on credit. Get my prices before 
with your choice of any Waltham movement in guar- | buying anywhere (cash or credit). I'msmashingall 
anteed goldcase with design you a. I will take all} terms. I give long time easy payments—send any 
theriskofitpleasing you—prepay all charges. Yourisk| watch you want on approval—engrave FREE to 
absolutely nothing—you pay nothing—not a cent un-| you capeer even before you pay one cent. 

less you want this exceptional bargain after examination. hay sramepostation chay —," pen, coe 

Here is the test that tells. 30 ful)| days trial, the test that tel hat’s w: 

30 Days Trial Trial daysto carry this superb Waltham _ calied "Square Deal Mill er hae trus 
timekeeper i in your "your pocket—to decide for yourself if you the people. Rock Bottom pa « ; Pay- 
wanttokeepit. Allat myexpense. Com poset => any| ments, No red tape, no “ — 
watch made—regardless of kind or price. Then and only ary » honest, dignifie se ene 
then if you are satisfied, both with the timekeeping quali- tiat d ae | between you and me. 
ties of this watch and the style of enerving you cone, You canafford the best and never 
you can pay forit the easy way—a little each month. ! ™iss the money. J trust you. 


Send Coupon Now forBeautiful Catalog 


Get the full, interesting tacts and great FREE engraving offer—My No 

ey Down, Free Approval Plan. | want the name . every honest 

man and woman mn npen of Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Sil- 

poswae. etc. wd big beautiful catalog, a gem all of of gems, 
in 




















FREE 
CATALOG 


COUPON 


Square Deal Miller, Pres, 
MILLER-HOEFER CO. 
F03 Hoeler Bidg., Windser, Ontario 


Please send me prepaid and without 
any obligation, your new 1913 Catalog 
of Watches, enamngnte Jewelry ,etc.,on 
credit, your offer of Free Engraving, Free 
Approval and 30 Day Trial Plan. 





























free q the asking. It offers thousands of special bar- 
Wicket on a. Long Time Payments. Hundreds of 
fneen, all of well known makes. The guaranteed 
altham and any other standard make—fully de- 
aa bed in my new 1913 edition. 


Don’t delay. Cut out, sign your name and 
address and mail coupon today — NOW 


Square Neal Miller, Pres. Miller-Hoefer Co. 
503 Weefer Bidg., Windser, Ontario 






















No Letter ia is semaaianealiis Xe Coupon or a Postal Will Do 
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Authoritative works on Investment and 
Speculation; invaluable to those interested 
in Stock Market Operations and other 
forms of investment. These books are 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth. : a . 


Set of Five Books - $4.2 
Price, if bought singly $5.52 


THE INVESTORS’ PRIMER, - - - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 


A concise handbook containing in simple, easily understandable language, definitions 
of all the important terms and phrases employed in the investment and banking 
business, alphabetically arranged. Part 1 covers the general definitions of finance, 
Part 2 giving specific information regarding various, issues of preferred and guar- 71 
anteed stocks. 


THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 





Many of the leading bankers and brokers of the United States recommend this 
book to their clients. The ‘‘Wall Street Journal’’ says: The book deals in a 
clear, popular and entertaining way with the methods and phrases of Wall Street 
investing, giving rules for analyzing railroad securities and statements and explaining 
syndicates and re-organizations. 


MINING INVESTMENTS-HOW TO JUDGE THEM, $1.00 


BY FRANCIS C, NICHOLAS, Ph. D. 


Pointing out the dangers and pitfalls that await the unwary operator in mining stocks 
and telling how to apply certain rules of analysis to any mining proposition and thus 
avoid the dangers of misrepresentation. The author is a mining engineer of world- 
wide experience, who has made special study of mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, - - - - $1.00 


BY THOMAS GIBSON 


A book dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation, and analyzing 
in a clear, simple manner the causes of general failure in speculation, with suggestions 
as to methods for avoiding such losses. 


THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, - - - - $4.50 


BY THOMAS GIBSON 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and 
speculation than he does in his ‘Pitfalls of Speculation.’’ 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Technical Book Dept. 
143-149 University Ave., “. TORONTO 
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The Season’s Favorite 
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This coat is another 
“MONARCH” 
triumph, and will be 
the choice for the sea- 
son. Made in Jumbo 
stitch. The cut shown 
gives a fair idea of the 
distinct style embodi- 
ed in our immense 
range. 
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SEE THIS AND’OTHER LINES IN 
OUR RANGE FOR 1913. :YOUR 
DEALER HAS THEM. 


You will like the styles and you’re sure of the quality 
and fit when they ae MONARCH KNIT GOODS. 


The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: Dunnville, Ontario 
Factories at Dunnville, St. Thomas, St. Catharines and Buffalo, N.Y. 
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How many people are enjoying that full, 
vigorous, buoyant health that is so essen- 
tial to the enjoyment and success of life? 
Thousands who suffer, long and sigh for 
such health and foolishly seek relief in 
drugs, instead of 


RESTORING HEALTH BY 
NATURAL MEANS 


POWER AND VITALITY, giving life a 
new meaning, can be gained by the use 
of the REX VIBRATOR. VIBRATION 
is a natural means of stimulating the 
blood, steadying the nerves, arousing the 
digestive system, preventing disease, and 
relieving pain. The ‘‘REX’’ Vibrator 
will not disappoint you, it accomplishes 
marvellous results, and has brought bles- 
sings into many homes. 


SEND A POST CARD TO- 
DAY to any of these respon- 
sible Canadian dealers and 
obtain full information. 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Jones Bros, B. C. Stevens. — 

TORONTO. Hinton Elec. Co. 


CALGARY. 
Northern Elec, & Mfg. Co. 
EDMONTON. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
Jones Bros, Co. 
J. Stevens & Son Co, 


WINNIPEG. 


N Elec. Mfg. Co. REGINA, 
Rorthern Rise. & Mig. Oo. thorn Bien, & Mix. Co, 
Bouey Bros, HALIFAX. 


R. A. Gillespie. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the world. 


5106 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 














GET THIS - 


The Ideal Stocking Stretcher 


It makes old stockings feel and wear 
like new, prevents shrinking and 
saves pie 7 Made in two sizes. 
Adult size adjusts to fit any stock- 
ing from 8% to 11%. Child’s size 
fits from 5% to 8. 

PRICE OF EITHER SIZE 50 cents 
a Pair. 

| MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
| TO ANY ADDRESS IN CANADA. 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SAT- 
ISFACTORY. 


I, E. YORK & CO. 


Waterford - . Ontario 




















Health Restored 


Grow—Get well—Be Young 


without Drugs, in your own home. A few 
minutes spent every day on the Stretcher. 
This Stretcher is a machine for correct- 
ing physical defects, curvatures and de- 
formities. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent Physi-Culturists, and is in use in 
the offices of hundreds of the foremost 
physicians for the removal of the causes 
of countless diseases. 





WRITE, EXPLAINING HOW 
YOU ARE HANDICAPPED 
PHYSICALLY AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU FULL PARTICU- 
LARS. 


THE STRETCHER COMPANY 


3206 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 












































RELEASE for YOU 


from the 


KINA HAB 


IN THREEFDAYS' 


You will get a new lease on life—a sense 


of strength—the return of a controlled 
manhood. 


The GATLIN treatment will entirely re- 


move the craving for liquor in three days 
without the use of hypodermic injections. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TREAT- 
MENT IN THE WORLD. 


Simple—Scientific—Efficient. 


WRITE, CALL OR PHONE FOR BOOK- 
LET WHICH EXPLAINS OUR METHOD. 


THE GATLIN INSTITUTE 


428 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Phone North 4538 


Montreal Institute : 893 St. Catherine Street West 
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All the Corns 


In America Could be Ended This Week 


If all people used what 
millions are using, there 
would be no corns next 
week. 

Every corn would be 
treated at once with a little 
Blue-jay plaster. 

The pain would stop 
instantly. Then the B& B 
wax would gently loosen 
each corn. In 48 hours all 
the corns would come out. 


You can prove this yourself in two days. 
Try a Blue-jay on that old, old corn. 

Note how it acts without any discomfort. 
Note the absence of pain or soreness. The 
corn is completely forgotten. 

- Then note in two days how the whole corn 
lifts out. 

Blue-jay keeps millions free from corns. 
When you stop paring—stop old-time treat- 
ments—you will have freedom too. And all 
peonlc sometime will know this. 


Ain (ie picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Te 




















‘JAEGER’ UNDERWEAR IS A 
SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION 
OF MATERIAL and METHOD 


The choice of pure wool as the best material of which underwear 
can be made is a natural selection following nature’s plan. 


The manner of preparing the wool, and fashioning and finishing the 
garment, is a matter of investigation, care and equipment. 


All these’ combine to give JAEGER Pure Wool Underwear its 
enviable reputation as the faultless underwear. 


In all weights and sizes. 


Dr JAEGER v2'€ 


316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal. 
32 King Street West, Toronto. 
364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 


And from Jaeger Agents throughout the Dominion. 





Snited Garmente 
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- CORN FLAKES 
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Every Railway in Canada Uses 


ASBES VOSLA IE Cement Shingles 


The Canadian Northern Railway Station at Fort Francis, Ont., is the latest of the many 
Canadian Railway buildings to be roofed with Asbestoslate Cement Shingles. 

The choice of this roofing by all the Canadian Railways is most significant. It means that 
the keenest, most exacting buyers and maintenance men in 
the country are convinced of its superiority. 

Made of Portland Cement and Asbestos, in Red, Grey and 
Slate, Asbestoslate Cement Shingles are fire-proof, weather- 
proof and practically indestructible. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET M.C.L. 






TRADE MARK 


ASSES TOSLA We 


SHARES Asbestos Manufacturing Co., Limited 


Address—E. T. Bank Building, Montreal 
Factory at Lachine, Que. (near Montreal) 
















LET US | | “Little Wireless Phones” 
SEND YOU For the ears that will cause you to 


the Knox Recipe Book 
—and enough Gel- 
atine to make one 


pint — enough to try 
most any one of our | What eye glasses are to failing 
desserts. pu ddings sight, my invisible ear drums are 


eae : to lost or failing hearing. Just as 
salads or jellies, also ice cream, | simpie and common sense and on the 


















ices, candies, soups, Sauces or same principle, for they magnity sound as 
ravies glasses magnity sight, They are really tiny 
§ ay telephones of soft, sensitized material, sate and 
Sent tree for your grocer’s comfortable, which fit into the orifice of the 


name and 2c stamp. ears and areinvisibie, They can be removed 
CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY or inserted ina moment and worn tor weeks 
313 Knox Avenue at a time, forthey are skillfully arranged for — 
1 Johnstown A New York | perfect ventilation and anti-friction, These little wireless 
Branch Factory: Montreal phones make it easy tohear every sound distinctly, just 


as correct eye glasses make it easy to read fine print. 
wa Among the nearly 400,000 people whom they have enabled 











to hear perfectly, there has been every condition of deat- 
ness or detective hearing. No matter what the cause or 
howlong standing the case, the testimonials sent me show 
| marvelous results. 


a Gommon SenseEar Drums 


have restored to me my own hearing—that's how I 
happened to discover the secret of their success in my 
own desperate endeavors to be relieved of my deafness 
after physicians had repeatedly failed. 










‘*The Double Grip Paper Clip”’ 


NIAGARA PAPER CLIPS 


The Oldest, Strongest, Most Attractive, 
Most Practical Clips on the Market. 


—Send For Free Samples— 


Frederick E. Robson & Company 
2% Front St. E. TORONTO 


It is certainly worth your while toinvestigate. Be. 
fore you send any money just drop mealine, I want 
tosend you fres of chargemy book on deafness and plenty 
of evidence to prove toyou that I am entirely worthy 
of your confidence, Why not write me to-day ? 


GEORGE H. WILSON, President 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
923 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Russell Motor 


Head Office & Factory 





Be Influenced 


By Successful Men. 


Russell-Knight “28” Touring Model ....... 
Russell-Knight “28” Roadster Model ....... 
Russell-Knight Seven Passenger .......... 

F.0.B. West Toronto. 


Canada’s most influential business men have chosen the Russell- 
Knight “28” as their 1913 car because it expresses their ultimate 
ideas in automobile construction, 


Their choice is entirely logical, because the efficiency, comfort 


and equipment of this model rank it as 


among the world’s great cars. 


‘‘a master creation” 


The Russell-Knight ‘28” is essentially a ‘class’ car, and for this 


reason production is limited. 


To insure early delivery, orders should be placed now. 


Its features are beyond comparison. Its equipment is absolutely 


complete. There is included 


Russell-Knight Engine 

Russell Electric Starter 

Left Drive and Centre Control 

Combined Electric Dynamo and 
Motor for Starting Engine, Light- 
ing Lamps and Charging Battery. 

Electric Head Lamps, Side Lamps, 
Tail Lamps. 

Combined Speedometer and Clock, 
with Electric Light attached. 

Heating System for the Tonneau 

Non-Skid Tires, 36 x 41% inches 


Power Pump for the Tires 

Demountable Rims, with one spare 
rim 

Folding Glass Windshield for the 
Front Seat 

Folding Glass Windshield for Rear 
Seat . 

Extension Top with Side Curtains 

Top Envelope 

Foot Rest 

Robe Rail 

Tire Holders (double) 

Electric Horn, under the bonnet. 


A FULLY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE WILL BE MAILED UPON RE- 
QUEST TO THE NEAREST BRANCH OR AGENT. IF POSSIBLE CALL 
AND SEE THE CAR. 


Car Co., Ltd. 


West Toronto 


Branches at 


Melbourne, Aust. 











Toronto, Hamilton, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, 
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"THE NEW “OLYMPIC”. 





,<— BULKHEADS 40 Ft ABOVE WATER LINE -—> 





TIWATERILIN 


—— 





VIRTUALLY “Two SHIPS IN ONE” 




















PROMENADE OECK B HEIGHT OF EXTENDED WATERTIGHT BULKHEADS Ce ee 8 
Fitted with . 


DOUBLE | WATERTIGHT 














SIDES | BULKHEADS 


as well as extending from the 


DOUBLE | BOTTOM 

















BOTTOM = %& TOP %« HULL 


THUS AUGMENTING THE 


FLOTATION CAPACITY 


and enhancing 
TO THE UTMOST 























THE SAFETY tm VESSEL 


Tie New “Olympic” is the greatest production of 
the premier British shipbuilders — the highest 











achievement of their long and fruitful experience 
in constructing many of the largest steamers 
of recent years—and in her,will be embodied 
everything that human foresight has devised for 








: , £ A Ag the safety of the passengers and crew. ‘ 
Lo en il Sailing from : : 
ay A i] NEW YORK April 12, May 3 

: SS oamaee MAY 24. JUNE 14. JULY 5 Hh 

*, as 24 JS and regularly thereafter. ae ° 5 
:@: ie”, y | White Star Line, 9 Broadway, New York Ye 7@ 
fe Dy, ? J 4 Offices and Agencies Everywhere __ cece 
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Sure -- Simple -- Saving 
is this Unique Oiling System . - 


Oil is cheaper than parts. splash it through a pocket and tube, to the 
So the Hupmobile engineers have devised an in- Peng este or. € lubri Ore T 
. . . . _ » c » *¢ S »¢ - 2. 
genious system, illustrated in detail above, lus but a a “ et a ant, instead o he 
, Say ree is required for motor, transmission an i- . 
whereby oi) is positively fed to every part and aa i SS10 ¥ 
. oh : ' ersal, 
point where it is needed. The oil constantly returns to the crank case basin, 
The Hupmobile system 1s force-feed, a svstem po pe oni igpae and used agaln 5 but = ee 
err_s Papin ‘ ae of sediment, dirt or grit is prevented by severa 
peculiar to this car and one that has distinct filtering screens; and the flywheel is surrounded 
advantages over both the pump and splash by a pan, with perforations at such height that 
svstems. sediment cannot be drawn up from the main oil 


basin. A regulator connected 
with the throttle con- 
trols the oil fed to 
the motor, so that 
the proper quantity 
is automatically used 
at all motor speeds. 
Engineering ingenuity 

has not devised a 


It escapes the com- 
plication of the 
pump, because the 
motor flywheel it- 
self supplies the 
pressure; and the 
uncertainty of the 





__, gochey ragga popmaggailaamamaaataigaa tie system of lubrication 
splash, because tubes and ducts of ample size more simple or efficient or economical; yet this is 
Carry the oil directly to bearings, gears and the System of the $1150 Hupmobile. > 
moving surfaces. This oiling system is typical of the high class con- 
The flywheel, running in oil, throws the oil up- struction found throughout the Hupmobile. 
: ? “an, ra ai I It is another bit of design that justifies our belief 
ward by centrifugal force into a copper tube, that the Hupmobile is, in its class the best car in 
with sufficient pressure to carry it along to the world. 
the regulator and distributing points. : 
Referring to the illustration, you see that the HUPP MOTOR CAR CO. besk F. Windsor, Ont 


oil is conducted to the main crankshaft bear- 
ing by three tubes; and by means of ducts 
drilled in the crankshaft itself, tu the crank 
pin bearings. 

The oil spray from these, as the shaft revolves, 
lubricates the camshaft, and the cylinders un- 
der ordinary conditions; but as an added pre- 
caution, separate leads are provided to con- 
duct oil directly to the cylinders, forcing it 
into the hollow piston pins and into liberal 
grooves around the pistons. 

So much for the efficiency of the motor oiling. 

Now we come to the economy of this system. 

The flywheel, as it revolves, casts some of the ‘*‘ 





Hupmobile “*32’’ Touring Car, fully equipped, $1150 


«ae, S-peee. Sourias Car, — eq., ieee f.o.b. Windsor ' 
oil to the rear, into the transmission gear) «37. pone’ gene Capped, 1150 f.0.b. Windsor 
Neer = 31°’ Delivery, full q i 
anis ane hn teeinede gears, in turn ivery, fully equipped $1300 f.o.b. Windsor 


**20°’ H.P. Runabout, fully equipped, $850 f.o.b. Windsor 
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Catalogue of TAMLIN’S famous ENGLISH NONPAREIL Incubator just out. 
beautiful we have yet printed, showing photos of many poultry farms the world over. 


Send 5c. in postage to cover cost of mailing this beautiful Catalog and a neat little book on Poultry 
diseases and how tocure them, Don’t miss these books. Send early before supply runs out to 





The most 











“NU-AGANE” 


The new Preparation for treating all descriptions 
of leather, imitation leather, etc. 


Renews in the same color, or changes to any 
other color every description of leather, render- 
ing and keeping it like new. 

Completely obliterates all defects, and dries in a 
few minutes. 


Does not crack, rub off, or fade, and it makes the 
leather soft and pliable. 


It is weather-proof and water-proof. 
Can be applied easily by the most inexperienced. 
Write for Color Card. 


Why re-upholster your furniture, automobiles, 
ete., at big expense, or discard leather articles 
when “Nu-agane” will make them new again for 
a few cents? 





‘*B-E-R-E-C”’ 

Electric Pocket Lamps 
*No. 1612, leather covered, 3%x1% $1.50 
x 25 $1.50 
*No, 1613, leatherette, 3% x 2%. $1.00 
No. 1450, real lizard, 2% x 1%. $1.50 
No. 1450, nickel, 2% x 1% ..... $1.25 

*With permanent switch. 


“B-E-R-E-C” 
ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES 


English Workmanship, English Quality. 
With reliable batteries and best bulbs. 











SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 








ASK° YOUR 
LOCAL STORES FOR 
OUR CATALOGUES 


1 0} 0}, (0). Ere. 





22 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 





**B-E-R-E-C"’ Electric Hand Lamps 
with Dry Batteries 


No. Sy CORR BD FS ese ckcccncsanceces $6.50 
No. 61, giving strong light ............0.. $5.00 
No. 1283, cheaper model ..............00e- $3.00 












**B-E-R-E-C”’ 
Bicycle Lamps 
with Dry Batteries 
Beautifully nickel plated all over. 


No. 1500, height 4 inches .............. $3.50 
No. 1550, very small, height 3% inches $2.25 








**B-E-R-E-C’’ Torches 
with Dry Batteries 
Many motels, from $2.50 to 


No, 1548, nickel plat- 


ed, 7% inches ....... $2.50 
No. 1547, leather cov- 
ered, 7% inches...... 2.50 
No. 1552, nickel plat- 

ed, 9% inches ........ $3.00 


No, 1551, leather cover- 
ed, 9% inches 


OR WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE LIST 
NO. 16A 
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wire fencing. Send for literature. 








It is to your advantage to 


Peerless 


Guaranteed Fencing 


Strongly made and closely spaced—making it a complete barrier 
against large animals as well as small poultry. Top and bottom wires 


0. 12 wire—made by the Open Hearth process whi i 

and other tests have proven to be the best < t rine no hey 
Ask about our farm and ornamental fencing. 

Agencies nearly everywhere. Live agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Go., Lid., 








material made for the manufacture of 


Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont. 
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The most interesting and instructive 
automobile books ever published—Free 


ERE are the first 
H real books ever pub- 

lished concerning 
the practical purchase and 
proper operation of an 
automobile. They were 
written by the best and 
biggest authority in the 
business—a man who 
understands and can 
make clear to you the 
very things you want to 
know most about. These 
books are so clever, clear 
and simple that your 
children can easily under- 
standthem. The publish- 
ing of these books cost us 














$1,325 


Duty paid ) 
F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely Equipped 
Here is REAL value 


Self-Starter 
30 Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring 


r 
110-inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 
Center Control 
Remy Magneto 
Warner - Speedometer 
Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision 
Rain Vision Wind- 
ie 


Prest-O-Lite Tank 














thousands of dollars. 
Both books are absolutely 
free. The first book tells 
you how to buy a car; 
how to weigh its quality; 
how to determine its real 
value; how to judge its 
construction. The second 
book is on the fundamen- 
tals of proper driving, 
operation and care. It 
will help every motorist 
in America. It tells you 
exactly how to run a car; 
when, where and how to 
lubricate it; how to make 
adjustments, etc., etc. 


Write for these two free books today. 


We want you to read these in addition to helping you ency. For in the Overland 
books fora selfish purpose. purchase and operate your you get more real car for 
We know this valuable in- car, will only go further in less money than from any 
formation, clear explana- proving to you our high other manufacturer in the 
tion and practical advice, standard and great effici- world. 


Please address Dept. 18 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
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t | Would You Like to Make a 
ij Boat. for Yourself? 


You could easily do it and it affords a great deal 
of pleasure, when you do it our way. We make a 
semi-finished hull, a knock-down frame with parts 
. and you finish the boat. First tell us your ideas 
about your boat and let us discuss the matter. We guarantee to give satisfaction, 
whether it be a motor boat, yacht tenders, semi-speed cruising launches, or 
knock-down boats of any description. 


WRITE US. WE CAN HELP YOU WITH A FEW SUGGESTIONS WHICH WILL 
BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE, ASK FOR 1913 CATALOG, BETTER WRITE NOW. 


iy ROBERTSON BROS., Foot of Bay Street, HAMILTON, ONT, 
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The Mark of 


International Fame > 


This Trade Mark is your guarantee that 
your boat is a genuine ‘‘ Peterborough’”’ 





coupled with the word ‘‘Canoe’’ is the word ‘‘PETERBOROUGH.’’ It is hard 
to think of one without the other because the word Peterborough is always 
- 3 associated with the best—the most trim and the lightest paddling canoes on any 

7 Canadian waters. Their reputation has spread into international prominence 
on account of the perfect material, design and finish which combine the make up 
of a Peterborough Canoe. 


WRITE US NOW AND GET OUR CATALOGUE AND 
MAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


THE PETERBOROUGH CANOE COMPANY, Limited 



































PETERBOROUGH CANADA 
r " : ~ - — poy? 
a Meh eet tad | 4 ee al pL “iA ‘ 
oi | ~ ').- A HEALTHY PLEASURE 
— Er hie 2 eed eS aie ; % Motor Boating is a sport that fills the 
- . ei ith 3 lungs with pure air, brighteny the eye 


and invigorates the whole body A 
good motor boat affords variable plea- 
sures which cannot be obtained ia any 
other way. We make motor boats from 
any material desired, and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. The illustration 
shows one of our boats—the most 
speedy and handsome boat on the 
Ottawa waters. Its owner is perfectly 
satisfied with it. We will give you 
equal satisfaction. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 
R. W. Young, Builder and Designer 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
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A Letter Which Speaks for 


@t&0 wn aDain# 


GEO. H. ADAIR & CO 


REAL ESTATE. INSURANCE 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


FORT WILLIAM 


CANADS 


MacLean Publishing Company, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sirs:- 


We enclose copy for our advertisement in 
"MacLean's Magazine" for March Issue, as per contract. 


Our experience in edvertising in your magazine 
has been very satisfactory to us. We have done considerable 


Itself 


+» * THOMSU 


- 


advertising in recent years, and have always endeavored to place it 


judiciously, and so far as we are able to estimate, we have 


concluded that the use of "Maclean's" has resulted in our selling 
more Fort William real estate then the use of any other outside 


publication. 


Yours very truly, 


GEO. H. ADAIR & CO. 


co* a 7 
Pere fi-ther 20 


|, 
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LOOK! LADIES, LOOK! | ROUND™ WORLD IRIPS 
@ ~ TICKETS GOOD TWOVEARS +4¢4600'° Up 
Chinese Starch OST educational trip of the age. Start [i 


| M 
. ‘ ‘ ti lace, either direction. 
Gives that refined finish to white clothes The — ng tag. wong ane Mediter. 
that is so much desired. Delicately ranean, Egypt, India, Ceylon, ‘Java, China, 
perfumed. Try it and you will use no Japan, Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 


other. Full 16-oz. to the Ib. TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER THE WORLD 








| 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. | Raggy thon PO 
O. LEFEBVRE, Proprietor | covreat RimenAt aan i careiie 


OCEAN MILLS, - MONTREAL | | BRGY .oTWeat TPN EERO) a) 




















“Wemakesomany | | 


claims for our | | ||TAKING FOR GRANTED THAT 
Mennen’s Shav- ‘YOU ARE A TIDY Look fer the Trade Mark. 


ing Cream, that 









they almost | | WOMAN NECHTEL 

seem ridicu- | You will appreciate the ITCHEN 
lous—butthe | | ABINET 

pleasantfea- | | m 

ture of itis, | | a 

||| because it makes for order and neatness. 
we can back | | ’ 

A Knechtel Cabinet isolates the cooking and 
up every one keeps the things you eat clean and wholesome. 
of them.” It enables you to — 

ve seated and pre- 
Put our cream to the test, and prove for erat Pony Bi — 
yourself that it will do all we claim for it, and ||| down, back and 
even more. f : ¥ “ journeys 
3 . which tire a wo- 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream solves all the big man out. 

and little troubles of shaving. 

° . The Knechtel has 
Try it at our expense— write today for afree i handsome ex- 
sample. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. terior and the in- 


terior is designed 

¢ ” with up - to - date 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream cauleuntat toe tae 

ing care of flour. 

Sugar, spices, 

bread, cake, tea, 
plates, pots, ete. 





WRITE FOR OUR COMPREHENSIVE 
BOOKLET A. 


es , _ | THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., LIMITED 
Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder | Hanover, Ontario 



































Save you money 


Stop all laundry troubles. “Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 
a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Challenge’’ Brand: 
write us enclosing money, 25c. for.collars, 
50>. pe. pin for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Send for new style book. 

THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 

Limited 
54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 
2142 
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$45.00 BICYCLE FREE! 


DO YOU WANT A WHEEL ? 


Here’s a chance for every Canadian boy to get one FREE by doing a little 
work in his spare time. 





All you have to do is to get 32 yearly paid-in-advance subscriptions to 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. We will send you immediately on the receipt of 
payment for 32 subscriptions a $45.00 bicycle. This wheel has all the modern 
improvements, including coaster-brake, mud-guards, full set of bicycle tools. It 
is substantially built and will stand the most severe road test. 


These wheels have been shipped to our representatives in all parts of Can- 
ada and in no case have we had a single complaint. 


If you are interested in earning a wheel, fill in the coupon below and mail 
to us to-day. 





MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
148-149 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN,—I would like to win one of the Bicycles you offer for 82 new yearly 
paid-in advance subscriptions to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, Please send sample copy 
and order book. 


eee eee eee eee Cee HEHEHE EEE SHEE HEHEHE EEE 











MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 1222,22%e Aven 
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Life, Health, Happiness 


all for you through 
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Health is the most valuable thing in this world. In comparison with 
health the world with all it offers sinks into insignificance! But now—thanks 
to modern science—the health of father, mother and the little ones can be 

io quickly restored and preserved through Oxypathy. Nature’s own method of 
overcoming all disease. 

Oxygen is Nature’s foe to Disease and the Oxypathor is a wonderful invention that 
makes the human body a powerful attractor for the oxygen of the air. 

You can fairly feel the oxygen pouring into your system through the millions of 
pores in the skin. Practically all diseases are caused by germs or poisons in the human 
body. The Oxygen that is absorbed instantly destroys these germs of every kind, and 
oxidizes or burns up the poisons which cause disease; therefore, the disease itself must go. | 

Write for free literature telling of this wonderful modern science of Oxypathy, and 


letters showing that it has already cured thousands of sufferers from all kinds of disease. 
It will do the same for you. 








Toronto, Ont., Feb. 2, 1913. 
Ontario Oxypathor Co., 701 Yonge St., Toronto. 


i 
Dear Sirs: 
. I wish to tell you the benefits received from the use of the Oxypathor. It has cured 
me of pains in my left side, the remains of typhoid fever. 
I had infantile paralysis, which left my right leg withered and very painful most of 


the time, but since using the Oxypathor the pain has entirely left and the leg is much 
stronger. 

My wife had pleurisy and by using the Oxypathor locally, her temperature was 
reduced from 102 3-5 to 99 degrees in 30 minutes, and shortly she was sound asleep and 
& on the road to recovery. 

e ad I used the Oxypathor on my son, who is 3% years old, for enlarged and inflamed 
tonsils, with quick results, and always use it with good results for any childish ailment 
he my have. 
y mother has also used the Oxypathor for stomach trouble, which has been com- 
pletely cured, also broke up a bad cold that my sister had in one night. 
—. think everyone should have an Oxypathor in the home, especially where there are 
c ren. 

I shall be glad to speak a good word for the Oxypathor to anyone, as I would not be 

without one in my home. 


































Yours very truly, Wm. P. Moore, 169 York St. 
Phone N. 6182 JEROME P. OWEN, General Manager 701 Yonge St. Toronto 
WANTED—Reliable man or woman of intelligence in each town in Ontario 
h to represent Oxypathy. 
Literature and correspondence in English, Spanish, Portugese, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Dutch and Polish. 
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This’ Directory will be made up of only reputable bond and banking houses, 





———-——y trust companies, savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. The 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Capital Paid up, $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 Total Assets, $180,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE - ~ MONTREAL, CANADA 
H. S. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 


310 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 30 Branches in West Indies and 
British Honduras 


LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDAR STS. 
W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 























Conclusive Evidence 


The Financial Post of Canada is the authority on Canadian investments. 
Such information as is given each week in its Security Review, Bond Situ- 
ation, Business Outlook, Mining Market, Real Estate Review and Middle West, 
Pacific Coast, New York and London News are of paramount importance in 
gauging the market for Canadian investments. 

The following extracts from letters recently received by The Post indicate that The 
Post does appeal to investors, and the interest created through its news columns brings 
results to its advertisers. The first letter is from our Winnipeg Office, the second from a 
representative real estate firm in Regina. 


Apr. 19, 1912. 

“J. M————_———_, Manager of the J. M———_——_——- Co., told me that he sold a 

block of land in Highland Park, Regina, to G. McL—————_ and J. A Lunen- 

burg, Nova Scotia, for $8,000 as the direct result of advertising in The Financial 

Post, as The Post was mentioned in the correspondence. Mr. M is highly 
delighted with The Financial Post.”—L. C. H. 

April 17, 1912. 


“We realize the fact that The Financial Post is doing good work, as we often 
get inquiries referring to our advertisement in your issue.” 
(Signed) Co. 
Below is a copy of a letter received from one of the buyers mentioned in the first 
letter:— 











Lunenburg, N.S., Jan. 25, 1912. 

“Enclosed please find P.O. Order for $3.00 for payment of my renewal to De- 

cember, 1912. I am very much pleased with The Post and have made some good 
investments under suggestions written in its columns.” 


(Signed) J. A——_——_—___ 
Are you interested in Canadian investments? If so, become a subscriber to The 


Financial Post. Do you wish to interest the investing class in some reputable Canadian 
investment? If so, advertise in The Financial Post. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY AND PARTICULARS TO 


The Financial Post of Canada 
TORONTO 


Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg," Regina, Vancouver, New 
York and London, England 
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FOUNDED 1797 


| | NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 








Insurance Against 
Fire Accident and Sickness 
Employers’ Liability Plate Glass 








Head Office for Canada: 
Norwich Union Building 


12-14) Wellington Street East, Toronto 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 

















For the Man With a New Enterprise to Promote: FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE 


by Francis Cooper. Two volumes that have helped hundreds of men win fortunes 
by showing them the rules of successful promotion and financing. Vol. I. telis 
how to prepare for successful financing: how to investigate, protect and capitalize 
an enterprise: experimental work and model making. Vol. II. tells actual meth- 
ods of raising money: privately, from friends or strangers; or publicly, by adver- 
tising. How to advertise; how to write a prospectus. Chapters on stocks, bonds, 

« underwriting, incorporation, etc. 500 pp. Buckram. 2 vols. Prepaid $4.00. Dither 
vol. separately $2.00 prepaid. 


For the Sales Department and Its Manager: CONDITIONAL SALES 


by F. B. Haring. No concern which makes credit sales should be without this 
book. States clearly the requirements for a valid contract of conditional sale in 
every state of the Union, whereby title to goods sold is retained in the vendor 
until payment has been made. Approved forms of contracts, acknowledgments, 
etc. 370 pp. 6x9. 1909. Buckram. Prepaid $5.00. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS - 143-149 University Avenue TORONTO 











A Profit Sharing Investment 


Put your money in an investment which yields 7%. This is safe 
proposition which increases the earning capacity of your dollars. 
The National Securities Corporation is a long established firm 
backed by some of the largest manufacturing businesses in Canada. 
You _ share in all profits, and dividends are paid twice a year. You 
have the privilege of withdrawing your money at any time after one 
year on sixty days’ notice. 


GIVE THIS YOUR CONSIDERATION AND SEND AT ONCE 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS. GET MORE THAN 83% ON YOUR 


DOLLARS, 0 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Confederation Life Building - - Toronto, Ont. 



















































E be 3 wan : — “ ——_—_—— 
SOMETHING NEW—THE CADO PERFECT INK ERASER 
A scientifically prepared fibre brush, in a handsome adjustable nickel case. Erases instantly, leaving the paper clean 
and smooth. Send 25c. for samplee AGENTS WANTED. Address—F. E. Robson, 25 Front St. E., Toronto 
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‘Squirt A Hose On This Perfection 
Thelgnition System Is Waterproot iE 


A Triumph of Engineering 
Skill 


No batteries, no coil, no magneto, no timer—not one 
part to get out of order. 

Simple, waterproof, trouble proof and reliable. This 
new Ignition System was the Sensation of 1912. 


$500,000 Backs the Guar- 
antee of Every Caille 
Perfection Motor 


and that guarantee means what it says—‘‘ This half- 
million-dollar institution stands back of every Caille 
Perfection motor for life, and will make good any 
defects caused by faulty material or workmanship 
which may reveal themselves at any time.’’ 


Built by Expert Automobile Mechanics | 


The famous Caille Perfection Motors are built by men who have had years of 
experience in accurate automobile manufacturing. They are men who are used to 
working to accurate limits—men who are trained experts—men who have made 
gas engine building their life work. That’s why Caille Motors are so thoroughly 
made, efficient, reliable. 


Admiration of the Entire Engineering 
Profession 


Power when and where you want it—real full rated horsepower harnessed into one 
complete, accurately balanced power unit. Abuse, over-work, neglect, won’t affect 
it. It can’t get out of kilter. It’s so simple—so well made, that it performs 
equally well in fresh, salt or tide waters—in calm or storm. Installed in hundreds 
of boats of every description. 
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A complete analysis of our entire line of marine motors, built for all 
purposes and ranging from 2 to 30 horsepower is given in the newest 
Caille Perfection Catalog. 

WRITE FOR IT. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. | 


206 SECOND STEET . DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
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Home Dyeing 











ee COS 


It’s the Cleanest, Simplest, and Best Home 
Dye, one can buy--Why you don't even have 
to know what Kind of cloth your Goods are 
made of. So mistakes are Impossible. 

Send for Free Color Card, Story Booklet, and 
Booklet giving results of Dyeing over other colors. 
The Johnson-Richardson Co., Limited, Montreal. 























TOURISTS—SPORTSMAN 


This genuine Binocular 
is in every way guar- 
anteed, It is as good as 
Others selling at $50.00. 
A great favorite with 
m Sportsmen, tourists, aml 
military men. Its deli 
nition is perfect. Irn- 
perial Ll’rism Stereo Bin- 
cular eight power, with 
focusing attachment, in 
handsome sole _ leather 


me °° §=6$25.00 

FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELLERS AND OPTICIANS 
OR DIRECT FROM 

IMPERIAL OPTICAL COMPANY, 


Toronto, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg Vancouver 
Montreal. 

















Merryweather’s Roses 


Famed Throughout tho World 
They are cheap—they are true to 
name, strong and sturdy. All the 
newest varieties, Dwarfs, Standards, 
Climbers. 

Also Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Orna- 
mental Trees. 


Send for Catalogue, Post free. 


H. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. 
Southwall, Notts, England. 
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Notice how easily she 
operates the Hoover 
Electric Suction 


The Latest 


Improvement in 
Electric Cleaning 


Not only suction-cleans but shakes and 
sweeps in addition, drawing out the em- 
bedded dirt which the suction alone will 
not touch. THE 





is built on a radically different principle. 
A rapidly revolving spiral brush sweeps 
and shakes loose embedded sand and 
grit, picks up lint, thread and hairs ¥ 
and straightens up the crushed-down 
nap. 
The Hoover works more 

easily, more quickly and ie 
cleans more thoroughly than ? i 


any other type of Electric i 


Cleaner. \ 
Write us for suggestions for "se 


keeping the house free from 


—s 















dirt, dust and germs, 


The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. 
Everywhere and 


New .Berlin 


Ohio 
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That cold, dull 
piece of me 




















those little pieces of potato and cabbage that didn’t get finished up 
yesterday—don’t, please don’t, throw them away, and dont, 
please don’t, serve them up as they are, or you’ll feel you’ve had 
enough before you even start. 


Odd pieces of meat and vegetables will make one of the finest dishes that ever came 


to a table if you just warm them up, and pour over them a good bow] full of Edwards’ 
Dessicated Soup hot from the fire. 


FDWARDS 
=<" SOUPS 


Edwards’ Dessicated Soup is a thick, nourishing soup in dry, granulated form. But 
although it is such a fine soup by itself, cooks say that it is A1 for strengthening 
stews, flavouring hashes and improving other soups. Remember to boil it for half 
an hour. 





5c. per packet. 


Edwards’ Desiccated Soups are made in three varieties—Brown, 
Tomato, White. The Brown variety is a thick, nourishing soup 
prepared from beef and fresh vegetables. The other two are 
purely vegetable soups. 


LOTS OF DAINTY NEW DISHES IN OUR NEW COOK BOOK. WRITE FOR A COPY, POST FREE. 


DISTRIBUTERS: 
W. G. Patrick & Company, Toronto and Vancouver; W. H. Dunn, Montreal; Escott & Harmer, Winnipeg. 


S. H.B. 
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Murray-Kay’s 
Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 
No. 10-V 


This fine illustration, reproduced on a small 
scale from our New Catalogue No. 10V, is one 
of hundreds we have had specially drawn and 
engraved for this book to show the new styles 
for spring and summer in Women’s Millinery, 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Waists, Lingerie, Corsets, 
Hosiery, Neckwear, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Veil- 
ings, Boots and Shoes, also in Clothing and 
Furnishings for Men and Boys, and in Chil- 
dren’s and Babies’ Clothing, etc. 

Lowest cash prices are quoted, and particulars 
given ot our Free Delivery System, by which everything illustrated in this catalogue, 
with the exception of furniture and house furnishings, will be delivered, freight or 
express charges prepaid, to any station in Canada. 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE NO. 10V TO-DAY. 


It will bring you into close touch with our stocks and enable you 
to dress tastefully, fashionably and well at most reasonable cost. 


MURRAY-KAY, LIMITED 


17 TO 31 KING STREET E. : - 





- TORONTO 
































Accordion 
'Plaiting 
Hemstitching 
and Scolloping 
on Table Linen, 


Sheets, Pillow 
Cases, Veils, etc. 


BUTTONS COVERED 


Made to suit 
your desires 
from your 
own material 


The Springs do most of the Work ee in Pl - in, 
. a Oval om- 
The New Century Washer is para- i. bi 4 d 
mount. There is no other washer that a? ination an 
will solighten householdlabor. The oil- ne Bone Rim 
tempered steel springs do the greater oe styles 
part of the work and the balance of the _— 
effort required is very easy when com- 3 . 
pared to the old-fashioned methods, Write us to-day. 
The New Century fcaturesare exclusive and , Get our catalogue 
patented. No other machine can have the and ‘let us give you 
rust-proof steel spring on the INSIDE of the : ¥ our attention in 
tub to offset a of the hoops from ; hi 
the OUTSIDE and prevent warping. ' this work 


See the New Century at your dealer’s 
or write to us for information, 


: 5 *| Toronto Dress 
ummer-Dowswell Ltd. Ri se eal mG 

Hamilton, + Ontario. 3 5 ae Plaiting Co. 
all — a 600 Yonge St. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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‘ls Pure 
That’s Sure” 


The basis of a 
Good Breakfast 


TRY IT!» ) 
» 
RN. | 


Ty > 
\ Py 
N/A 
V 


















\ 
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es 
iy, Zits t 
Law 
You don’t realize what vou are missing if 


Upton’s Orange Marmalade 


is not on your breakfast table. Upton’s is the pure mar- 
malade, made from the purest Seville Oranges, and by the 
highest grade sugar only, without the addition of any 
preservatives. 


“Now good digestion wait on 
appetite.”’’-—Macbeth. 














Jams and Jellies bearing Upton Trade Mark are equally as wholesome, 
because they are so pure and rich in flavor. The same careful selection 
and cooking that characterize Upton’s Marmalade is practiced in the 
Jams and Jellies. 












See that your next Grocery Order 
includes Upton’s Fruit Preserves. 









The T. Upton Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton Ontario 
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fasy . ‘% a <—oe 
and Mork aisute eae 


since she had her’ Bissell Sweeper. The 
drudgery is all eliminated and the sweeping 
done quickly and thoroughly without raising 
a cloud of dust. 


BISSELL’S 


**Cyco’”” BALL-BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


weighs but five or six pounds, is easily carried 
from room to room, and when the sweeping is 
done requires no further attention than the 
mere pressing of a lever--to empty the pans. 
No arduous and dusty “cleaning out.” no 
cumbersome attachments, nothing to stumble 
over—sets in a corner space 10x15 inches. 
Just «u light, effective, silent little machine 
that has pleased over twelve million house 
wives during the last thirty-seven years. Made 
in plainly practical styles with case of the 
staple cabinet woods, up to the most ornate 
in design and finish. Prices $3.00 to $4.75, at 
all first-class dealers. 
Booklet, “Easy, 
Sweeping,” on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
Dept. 158, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manufacturers in 
; the World.) 
Canadian Factory: Niagara Falls, Ont. 





Economical, Sanitary 


” 


Ss 














Whenever you feel 
a headache coming 
on take 


NA-DRU-CO 
Headache 
Wafers 


They stop headaches promptly and 
surely. Do not contain opium, mor- 
phine, phenacetin, acetanilid or other 
dangerous drugs. 25c. a box at your 
Druggist’s. 131 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. 
OF CANADA, LIMITED. 
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Remon Gems 


—_o s + 


23 Look: and Waar 
iK@ 
Diamonds : 


ns a 


A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to econ- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 


or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These r-- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Scld 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
your money cheerfully refunded if not per: 
fectly satisfacvory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 
627 Washington Ave., St. Louis 














Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and palishing 
shoes of all kinds and colors 


7 
FOR 


BOX CALF 


400 = 
aoe s ete DREN 


*FINE SHOES: ‘| 


FINEST /L*"5 URABLE 
a3 LosTRe % @:; 











| WHiITEMORE BROS & ag » 
i BOSTON mass S Ad B 


**“GILT EDGE,’’ The only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and 
Children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. 
‘“*FRENCH GLOSS,”’” loc. 

**ELITE’’ combination for gentlemen who take pride in 
having their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. "BABY 
ELITE”: size. 10c. 

**DANDY’’ combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. ““STAR’® size, 10c, 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 20-26 Albany St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 
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[funable to obtain adestred 
article, consult our service 
department. 


VERY month MacLean’s Magazine re- 

ceives letters from subscribers stating 

that they are desirous of purchasing certain 

articles, but do not know where they can be 
procured. 


Through the medium of our numerous 
magazines and trade publications, as also 
through our many representatives in vari- 
ous cities and towns, we have special 
facilities for procuring information about 
goods and articles, and these are at the 
service of our readers. 


Send in the coupon and you will re- 
ceive promptly the desired information. 








MacLean’s Magazine, 


143 University Avenue, INFORMATION WANTED. 
TORONTO. 


Please let me know where I can purchase........ 


Name 


Address... 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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You Know; Youg Should Buy—but 
Which One Will You Get? 


Few people need to be told of the advantages of vacuum 
cleaning over the old dust-stirring methods of sweeping 
with a broom. The question confronting people to-day is 
—which cleaner shall I buy? In bringing the merits of the 
INVINCIBLE vacuum cleaner to your notice we feel sure 
that it will help you to solve the question of buying your 


cleaner. 
The INVINCIBLE 


machines are distinguished from all others by these points of 
superiority—a powerful and steady suction, comparative 
absence of Vibrators and noise—no pumps, gears, valves— 
no wearing parts. The INVINCIBLE is the only Fan 
machine that has proven its worth by years of success. The 
suction is created by the Centrifugal System—the only 
means of securing a strong, steady inrush of air. The 
INVINCIBLE is easily operated—portable or stationary— 
reasonable in price—and it will last a lifetime. 

SHALL WE DEMONSTRATE THIS MACHINE 

IN YOUR OWN HOME? DROP US A POST 

CARD. OUR CATALOGUE ‘‘R’’ GIVES 

FULL DETAILS, AND IS YOURS FOR THE 

ASKING. WRITE US TO-DAY. 


THE INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR MFG. 
CO., LIMITED 


g1 Peter St- : - . Toronto, Canada 
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Ibecause of 


FEARMAN’S 


Star: Brand Breakfast Bacon 










AAND WHOLESOME|/? ~ 





It is the product of the choicest 
of Canadian Hogs, and is sugar 
cured under Government inspec- 
tion. 





Begin the morning with this deli- 
cious bacon at breakfast. 


FEARMAN’S at your grocer’s 
All good grocers stock it. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ” - - ONTARIO 
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A Winter Warmth in 

the home like the 
breath of a day in June, compar- 
ed to the July-like dryness and 
intensity of the furnace heat 
with which you are familiar. It’s 
all in the big CIRCLE WATER- 


PAN with its adequate provision 
for humidifying the heated air, 


and a furnace construc- 


tion absolutely gas 
and dust tight. 
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- 280 Calibre 
High Veloeity --- 


RIFLE SHOOTING EXTRAORDINARY 


very expert Long Range Rifle shot has marvelled both at the skill of Sgt. 
Russell and the accuracy of his “Ross” Rifle, which enabled him to land 42 
shots out of 45 in the bull’s eve at 900, 1,000 and 1,100 yards in the Palma 
Trophy match last Fall. 


“ROSS” Sporting Rifles 


are made on the same lines as the rifle Set. Russell used, and have the same 
accuracy. They sell at from $25.00 and upwards. No matter what you need 
a rifle for, don’t buy one without first examining the “Ross. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


ROSS RIFLE COMPANY, - - QUEBEC 

















You shake down the 66 


ehernot the coal ** Hoacla”” Furnace 
a 
CE SE AEA 





There are Each 
FOUR one can 
grate bars be 
in the shaken 
“ Hecla ” separately. 





You don't have to shake the whole tire to 
get out the ashes around the edge of the 
firepot. 


You don't shake down a lot of good coal 
with the ashes. 
You don't have to use a poker at all. 


The ‘‘ Hecla” Triangular Bar Grate 
allows you to shake just the part of the fire 
where the ashes are. without disturbing the 
rest of the coals. 





Naturally, one grate is easier to shake 
than four all geared together. That is why 
people find the HECLA ‘‘no trouble to look 
after.” 


Fused Joints—a patented ‘‘ Hecla” feature 
—keep the house free of gas, smoke and 
dust. 


Write for free copy of our new catalogue 
which describes these and other special 
features. 





Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . 


Preston, Ont. 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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BEETHAMS 


a-rola 


2 ing no trace 
S$ é emollient milk quickly absorbed by the skin, leav 
or 2 stickiness after use. Allaying and soothing all forms of irritation 
caused by Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, it not only 4 E 

PRESERVES THE SKIN 

and beautifies the Complexion, making it SOFT, SMOOTH AND WHITE, LIKE 
‘HE PETALS OF THE LILY. 
my use of La-rola effectually prevents all Redness, Roughness, Irri- 











y é ble wea- 
i Chaps, and gives a resisting power to the skin in changea e 
= Delightfully noth wed and Refreshing after MOTORING, GOLFING, 
SHOOTING, CYCLING, DANCING, ETC. -~- 


Men will find it wonderfully soothing if applied after shaving. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, - CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 






































A STRONG, CONVENIENT 
TABLE | | 


When visitors arrive suddenly you can always be 
at ease if you have the Peerless Folding Table. It 
is light and strong, weighs only 12 lbs., but will 
support half a ton by actual test. 








[t can be set up in an instant and folded and put 
gq . 
away conveniently when not in use. An indispens- 


able table for lawn parties, card parties, visitors, 
ete. 


Write for our catalog ‘‘H’’ and see our styles and 
prices. We will send you the name of your nearest 
dealer, so that you can see the table for yourself. 


HOURD & COMPANY, LIMITED | 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 
London - - Ontario 








Cure that Bunion WHAT ARE a 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. OUTING HANDBOOKS? 
Dr. Scholl's Bunion Right | 


removes the cause of your bunion orenlarged 
toe joint by permanently straightening the 
crookedtoe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
and a FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe stretchers 

. never cure. Dr. Scholl's 


They are a series of two hundred volumes covering 
all phases of outdoorand home life. “From bee-keep- 
ing to big game shooting" indicates the scope. 

The series is based on the plan of one subject toa 
book and each book complete. The authors are experts. 
i Every book is specially prepared for this series. 

While OUTING Handbooks are uniform in size and 
appearence they are not in any sense connected. Size 
4 % x 7% inches. Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. 
Fixed price, seventy cents per volume, postage 5c, extra. 


SEND ALL ORDERS!ITO 
MacLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
Technical Book Department, 

Toronto, Canada tT 










Bunion Right is comfort- 
able, sanitary, convenient. 
Guar nteed or money back. 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 

ea drug and shoe stores, or direct from 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co., 472 King St. W 
Toronto Illustrated Booklet Free 
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THAT UNFLATTERING FRIEND 


YOUR MIRROK need have no terrors for you if you are 
wisely supplementing nature’s efforts by a little intelligent 
treatment of your personal charms. 

The “Hiscott” Treatment includes the removing of super- 
flous hair, wrinkles, pimples and other blemishes. It is in- 
variably successful and absolutely harmless, and will prove a 
boon to every woman who feels the power and possibility of 
her loveliness perfected. 





SEND FOR EXPLANATION BOOKLET “D.” 


Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Street, Toronto 






































is perfectly splendid. It makes 
linen spotlessly white without 
any hard, wearing rubbing. 
You really ought to try it. 
Parowax is easy to use and inex- 
pensive. One pound is enough for 


16 boilers of wash. Full directions 
with every package. 


Parowax is also invaluable for 
sealing jellies and preserves, forming 
an air-tight, mold-proof seal. 





DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL PAROWAX. GET A 
PACKAGE 'TODAY AND TRY IT. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, 
Limited 
TORONTO wuaaene ST. JOHN 
MONTREAL HALIFAX 








The Old Way The New Way 
~4 a 
There’s a Big Difference 


The old castor tears up your carpets and injures your 
floors, leaving unsightly marks along its trail. The 
“ONWARD” Sliding Furniture Shoe simply glides over 
the finest floor without causing the slightest injury. 

It makes furniture moving easy. Put the “Onward” 
on ali your furniture and save your’ floors, carpets, 
Ne Save money. Made with Glass Base and Mott Metal 
ase. 
ASK YOUR FURNITURE OR HARDWARE DEALER. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET WHICH IS FULL OF INTEREST TO HOUSEHOLDERS. 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. . Berlin, Ontario 
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“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 





a 


TABLE PAD “ 





For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 
Made tor round, square or oval tables. Special! sizes to 
order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 
_ The Best Pad Made. 

Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
for you. _ 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 
Look tor our trade-mark “ Star.” 

; These Pads for Sale in Canada by 
T. Eaton Co., Limited, ° . Toronto, Ont. 
John Kay Co., Limited, . - Toronto, Ont, 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, - ~ Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, . Toronto, Ont. 


Robert Simpson Co., Limited, ° Toronto, Ont, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., - Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, ° Brantford, Ont, 


T. C. Watkins, Limited, ° - 

T. Eaton Co., Limited, . - 

Hudsons Bay Co,, - - - 

David Spencer, Limited” - - 
Booklet on Request 

KERNEY MANUFACIURING COMPANY 

158 West 62nd Street Chicago, I }| 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C, 











—— a 


expect to advance if you don't put forth an effort. 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time 
The entire cost is only $30, payable montbly. 
Shall we send you full particulars? 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
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YOU TAKE A BIG RISK 


when drinking unfiltered water. The ‘‘Galvo Filter’ 
and water sterilizer brings pure filtered water to you at 
a very trifling cost. It leaves you no excuse for drink- 
ing germ-laden water. 

The ‘‘Galvo’’ is a scientific invention which destroys all 
germs by its galvanic action, thus saving the health 
of the family and of your guests. The annoying splash 
from taps is eliminated, giving comfort in place of irri- 
tation. So easy to adjust that a child can do it. Yon 
really ought to have a ‘“‘Galvo.’’ The price is only 60 
cents at your hardware dealer, or by mail direct. 


SEND FOR COPY OF ANALYTICAL REPORTS 
AND SEE THE CHANCES YOU ARE TAKING BY 
USING ORDINARY UNFILTERED WATER, ALL 
OF WHICH CAN BE AVOIDED FOR 50 CENTS. 
WRITE TO-DAY. 
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THE ANTI-SPLASH FILTER CO. 


OWEN SOUND - : ONTARIO 


Ohirriffs 
TrueVanilla 


Imagine how much 
more delicious cakes taste 
when flavored with real vanilla 
extract. You can make certain 
of using real extract of finest 
Vanilla beans by buying 
Shirriff’s True Vanilla. 
24 
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a IF A VISITOR CAME 


—s Would you be ready to welcome a visitor on 








ar: 


Send for Catalog ‘“K’”’ 


short notice? Most people would not. Those so that we may describe 








who own a Kindel it and tell you about 
Bed would give the our various designs. 
Visitor the warmest of 

welcomes, because 

they are always 

in a position to 

do so while they 


have a Kinde! Bed. 
It is a handsome 
davenport in day- 
time and at night 
a most comfort- 


‘ able bed. All at ¢ 
The Kindel Bed Co., Ltd. sinaie inte. oon 
rm é be operated by a 

oronto Ontario child. 
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“GENTLEMEN WHO ARE BALD” 


who value health, and take a pride in their ap- 
pearance should wear 


“A Dorenwend Sanitary Patent Toupee” 


They will make any man appear years younger, are an absolute protection to the head 
(preventing colds, catarrh, ete.) and a necessity to PERFECT HEALTH.’ Feather- 
weight, Sanitary, Indetectable. Strong enough to outwear six toupees of any other 
make. 

Nearly one-half century’s experience in toupee manufacturing has enabled us to pro- 
duce this one and only perfect construction of its kind. If you 
cannot eall, YOU CAN ORDER BY MAIL. Our efficient depart- 
ment for these orders, permits every one to order with GUAR- 


ANTEED SATISFACTION. 


CATALOG AND LITERATURE ON REQUEST TO ANY 
ADDRESS. 


Address 
THE DORENWEND CO. OF TORONTO, LTD. 


(The House of Quality Hair-Goods) 
103-105 Yonge Street - - TORONTO 
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FS GHE BEDROM 
Daintiness is the Keynote! 


What pride you take in the quiet artistic arrangement of your bedroom! So restful, so 
harmonious! But the furniture may be a little the worse for wear. If so, try 


*“ LACQUERET” 


It’s so easy to apply! And it will cover up blemishes on your bedstead, rejuvenate the 
doors, brighten the drawers, and hide the wear and tear marks on sofa and table legs. 
**LACQUERET’’ is made in eight artistic shades. Also in Sjiver and Gold, flat and gloss 
White, and flat and gloss Black. The clear ‘‘Lacqueret’’ will not: discolor nor hide the 
grain of the wood. Our little booklet ‘‘ Dainty Decorator’’ tells of its many uses in the 
home. Write for your copy. Cans contain full Imperial Measure. Don’t accept a substitute! 
Ask you dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO., LTD. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 
Largest in the world and first to establish definite Standards of Quality. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Model tor Spring 


One of many—all equally 
well cut and tailored. 


Our strongest adver- 
tising medium is the 
satistied customer. 


Hence our ever in- 
creasing business. 


Your inspection solicited. 


5 MONTREAL SHOPS 
3 TORONTO SHOPS 

2 QUEBEC SHOPS 

2 WINNIPEG SHOPS 


and in every principal town in Canada 
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The Musical Atmosphere of 
the Home 





Ie A few friends—an open fire—a little music, and an 
] evening long to be remembered. 


| In how many homes, the one thing lacking is music. And 
| yet how needless is this lack. The 





























Gerhard Heintzman 
Player Piano 


which anyone can play, makes a new atmosphere—makes 
the home a gathering place for music lovers and banishes 
dullness forever. 


No matter what kind of music your guests may desire, you, 
yourself, can produce it, though you have no advantage 
of musical education. 




















Can you afford to have your home musicless? 





Write for the booklet—or better, call and try the 
instrument. We will be pleased to give you a little 
impromptu recital of some of your favorites. 








| ] Your present instrument taken as part payment and 
é convenient terms of payment arranged. 


Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 


o 41-43 Queen St. W. (City Hall Square) - Toronto 
7 New Salesrooms in Hamilton, next to Post Office 
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Give Them a Musical Education | 





In selecting an instrument, quality should be the first 
consideration. 


THE VARENI VIOLIN 
THE ECHO MANDOLIN 
THE ECHO GUITAR 
are wise investments—excellent quality at moderate 
prices. You will find these instruments illustrated and 
described in the booklet ‘‘Musical Instruments for 


the Home.’’ A copy will be sent free to you 
upon request. WRITE FOR BOOKLET U 4. 

















When You Use 


DUSTBANE 


Education is more than mere 
book-learning. It is develop- 
ment of character. Music ts 
the most potent influence in 
developing that which is best 
in the characters of your 
children. Let them learn to 
play well upon some instru- 
ment—a violin—a mandolin 


—a guitar. 
| 


re WILLIAMS 8soxsa 


145 Yonge St., Toronto 


Also at Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Montreal 









































You save HEALTH, LABOR, 
CARPETS, MONEY, and 
GET the best sweeping com- 
pound on the market. 











DUSTBANE 


You grocer has it. 


tk Tk B él NE Your hardware deal- 
STB RY | er has it. 


SWEEPING COMPOUND, You should have it. 




















The Leading Canadian 


Pianos. 


The only piano equipped with 
Howard’s Patent Straining Rods, 
which ensure permanence and 
purity of tone. 


OUR PLAYER PIANOS WITH 
HUMAN-LIKE CONTROL 


Contain all the latest improvements and 
devices. They are perfect in tone, artistic 
in design and capable of giving life-long 
service. 

CALL at our Warerooms or upon our 


nearest agent and make careful examinat- 
ion of our Pianos. If more cunvenient 


WRITE US. 




















a SOLD ON A 
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H  0S¢S floors and brightens ABSOLUTE 
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NEWCOMBE PIANO CO. 


Limited 


19 and 21 Richmond St. W. 
TORONTO 
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“KODAK 


Isour Registered and 
common-law Trade- 
Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied ex- 
cept to goods of our 


manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell 
you a camera or films, 
or other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the 
Kodak name, you can 
be sure that he has an 
inferior article that he is 
trying to market on the 


Kodak reputation. 


lf it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LTD. 
TORONTO 























Unrivalled in Touch, 
Tone and Reliability 


The Standard of piano excellence 
which we set ourselves to maintain 
in the production of the 


Sherlock- Manning 


20th Century Piano 
CANADA’S BIGGEST VALUE 


is a most ambitious one. 


We employ only the highest skilled 
workmen, and our modern machin- 
ery renders possible that absolute 
mechanical precision in the actional 
parts which is so essential. 


The artistic appearance and beauti- 
ful finish of the Sherlock-Manning 
Piano have made it the favorite of 
every cultured person, whilst its 
tonal quality never fails to delight 
the musical ear. 


We invite careful comparison from 
any intending piano purchaser. In 


point of quality and rare value the 
a has no super- 
or, 

Each piano is absolutely guar- 
anteed. 


Better Write Us, Asking 
for Catalog ‘‘G.’’ 


THE SHERLOCK-_MANNING 
Piano & Organ Co. 


London . Canada 
No Street Address Necessary 





Style 110, finished in Mission” Oak 
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Just two ways of 
hearing that greatest 





American Baritone 


—Buy tickets ahead of time and hear 
him for an evening in public recital, or 


Buy his Columbia Double-Disc Records and hear 
him in private recital for yourself and your friends for 
any evening and as many evenings as you like. 


“T never realized before just how completely and un- 
doubtedly poor Deever was hanged.” And the man who 
said that had just heard Damrosch’s setting of Kipling’s 
“Danny Deever” sung by Bispham—on a Columbia 
Double-Disc Record, played on our $65 Columbia 
Grafonola ‘‘Favorite.”’ 


Not only by the wonderful quality of his voice has 
Bispham achieved fame in two hemispheres: that voice 
is great, but the man’s art is greater yet. Bispham is 
endowed with an intense dramatic art such as is given 
to few singers. And it is that dramatic quality even 
more than the extraordinarily truthful reproduction of his 
voice that distinguishes his records. Ask any Columbia 
dealer to play some of Bispham’s work from the great 
oratorios—it is the same voice but imbued with a big 
impressive devoutness that is in utter contrast with the 
fierce drama of “Danny Deever.’”’ And then let him 
sing “Annie Laurie,” or “On the Banks of Allan Water’’ or 
“All Through the Night”—he sings the old ballads 
with unaffected simple sincerity—in thesame spirit 
in which one could imagine they were written. 
Send for the big new catalogs of Columbia Double-Disc Records and 


Columbia Grafonolas and Graphophones and be sure to ask the 
2 y ; ° , ‘ , - 
nearest Columbia dealer to play Bispham'’s** Danny Deever’’ for you. 


COLUMBIA 


Phonograph Co. Gen’! 


McKinnon Bldg. - Toronto, Ont. 


Trade 
Mark 














J 





David Bispham \ 





This 


Columbia 


Grafonola ‘‘Favorite”’ at $65 


is the world’s standard in the 


talking machine trade to-day. 


It will play every disc record 
ever made by every great art- 
ist—without one exception. 


Important Notice 


All Columbia records can be played 
on Victor Talking Machines. 
Likewise All Columbia instruments 
will play Victor records. 

















Thousands of Dealers from East to West— 
and rich openings for many more here and 
there between. Write for our book, ‘‘Music 


as? 


Money. 
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AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
Getting Into Parliament and After 


——By—— 
The Honorable Senator Sir George W. Ross, K.B., LL.D. 
Cloth, with portrait frontispiece, $2.50 net, postpaid. 








A volume of reminiscences by this veteran statesman which will be 
found extremely interesting. The book is written in a very pleasing 
vein, lightened up here and there by many intimate anecdotes 
of men and things of which the author had personal knowledge. 


A very valuable addition to the political history of our country. 


Public Men and Public 


Life in Canada 


The Story of the Canadian Confederacy, 
being Recollections of Parliament and the 
Press, and embracing a succinct account 
of the stirring events which led to the Con- 
federation of British North America into 
the Dominion of Canada 


—By— 
The Honorable James Young 


Late Member of the Dominion and Ontario 
Parliaments, Provincial Treasurer of Ontario. 


Second Edition—Just Ready 


Reminiscences 


_ 
The Right Honorable 
Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G. 


Cloth, with frontispiece portrait, 
$3.00 net, postpaid. 


The most important contribution to 
Canadian political history issued in many 


years. With the hand of a_ practised 


2 volumes—$4.25, postpaid. 


writer, Sir Richard draws upon his won- Steeped 


. ° a 
derful memory and pictures to us the 


No library, either public or private, is 


men and events of the last fifty years. 


Everyone who takes an interest in the 
political history of our country should 
have this book in his library. 


complete without this set. 

A work which will take its place among 
the standard works on Canadian political 
history. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 


WILLIAM BRIGGS 


PUBLISHER 


29-37 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Made Straight 


by the Sheldon Method — 


Our successful treatment of 17,000 
cases, in our experience of more than 
eleven years, is absolute proof of 
this statement. 

No matter how serious your de- 
formity, no matter what treatments 
you have tried, think how much 
it means to you that so many suf- 
ferers have been cured by this 

; method, and many incurable cases 
a greatly benefited. 


We will prove the value of the 
Sheldon Method in your own case by 
allowing you to 


Use the Sheldon Appliance 
30 Days At Our Risk 


There is no reason why you should 
not accept our offer at once. The 
photographs here show how light, 
cool, elastic and easily adjustable 
the Sheldon Appiiance is—how dif- 
ferent from the oid torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
all sufferers with weakened or de- 
formed spines it promises almost 
immediate relief even in the most 
serious cases. You owe it to your- : 
self to investigate it thoroughly. Fam 












The price is within reach of all. ee * 
Send for our Free Book today and Piss 

describe your trouble as fully as # 

possible so we can give you definite 

information. 





PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 332 3rd St., Jamestown, N. Y. ! 














Wilson’s Invalids’ 
Port Wine 


(a la Quina du Perou) 


‘‘A wise physician is more than armies 
to the public weal.’’—Pope. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


the doctor ordered for his debilitated and 
convalescing patients “one ounce of pulverized 


Cinchona Bark in a bottle of wine,” a thor- 
oughly effective tonic that was nevertheless 
bitter and disagreeable to take. 

The modern physician prescribes Wilson’s 
Invalid’s Port Wine, formulae: Extract of Cin- 
chona Bark, Aromatics and natural, old 
Oporto Wine. <A _ powerful. nutritive tonic 
prepared strictly to prescription, that is dis- 
tinctly pleasant to the taste—doctors know! 


Ask YOUR Doctor 


BIG BOTTLE ALL DRUGGISTS 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP SHAMPOOS 


And occasional light dress- 
ings of Cuticura Ointment 
will prevent it when all else 


fails. No other emollients 
do so much ffor irritated, 
itching scalps, dandruff, dry, 
thin and falling hair, or do 
it so speedily, agreeably and 
economically. 

22m Cuticura Soap and Ointment aresold every- 


i) where. For sample of each, with 32 p book, 
} free, address **Cuticura, ' Dept. 133, boston, 


i TENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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You have 

never before 

had any cer- 
tainty of fit and 
wear when you 


We can safely guarantee Pen-Angle 


Hosiery for several reasons. In our 
gigantic mills we knit this hosiery 
on machines for which we have the 
sole Canadian rights. 


bought hosiery, You with these machines we fit the 


had to 
chances. 


You no longer need do that. 


For now, at some 
near you, you can 


reliable store 
choose the 


take your 


hosiery to the exact form ofthe leg, 


ankle and foot—without a seam! 


seamless 


hosiery that is GUARANTEED— wearying 


Pen-Angle Hosiery. 


FOR LADIES 
No. 1760—“‘ Lady Fair” Black Cash- 


mere hose. Medium weight. Made of 
fine, soft cashmere yarns, 2-ply leg, 
5 ply foot, heel, toe and high splice, 
giving strength where needed. ox of 


3 pairs, $1.50, 6 pairs, 3.00 


No. 1020—Same quality as 1760, but 
heavier. Black only. Box of 3 pairs, 
1.50 ; 6 pairs, 3,00. 


No. 1150—Very fine Cashmere hose. 
Medium weight, 2-ply leg. 4-ply foot, 
heel and toe. Black, light and dark tan, 
leather, champagne, myrtle, pearl gray, 
oxblood, helio, cardinal. Box of 3 pairs, 
$1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 1720- Fine quality (.otton Hose. 
Made of 2-ply Egyptian yarn with 
3-ply heels and toes. Black, light and 
dark tan, champagne, myrtle, pearl grav, 
oxblood, helio. sky, pmk. bisque. Box 


of 4 pairs, $1.00 ; 6 pairs, $1.50. 


No. 1175—Mercerized. Same colors 
as 1720. Box of 3 pairs, $1.00; 6 
pairs, $2.00. 


You need no argument to see that 


hosiery must be more 


comfortable than the seamful, foot- 


kind. Don’t forget the 


name or how the trademark looks. 





READ THIS REMARKABLE 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the following 
lines of Pen-Angle Hosiery to 
fit you perfectly, not to shrink 
or stretch, andthe dyes to be 
absolutely fast. We guaran- 
tee them to wear longer than 
any other cashmere or cotton 
hosiery sold at the same 
prices. If, after wearing Pen- 
Angle Guaranteed Hosiery 
any length of time, you should 
ever finda pair that fails to 
fulfill this guarantee in any 
particular, return the same to 
us and we will replace them 





with TWO new pairs free of 
charge. 








ORDER THIS WAY 

Ask atthe store first. If they 
cannot supply you, state number, 
size of shoe or stocking and color 
of hosiery desired and enclose 
price, and we will fill your order 
postpaid. Remember we will fill 
no order for less than one box and 
only one size in abox. BE SURE 
TO MENTION SIZE. 


PENMANS LIMITED, 


Dept. 67, Paris, Canada 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine 


FOR MEN 


No. 2404—Medium weight Cashmere. 
2-ply Botany yarn with special *‘Ever- 
last’’ heels and toes. Black, light and 
dark tan, leather, champagne, navy, 
myrtle, pearl grav, slate, oxblood. helio, 
cadet blue and bisque. Box of 3 pairs, 


$1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 500—“ Black Knight *’ winter 
weight black Cashmere half-hose, 5-ply 
ody, spun from pure Australian wool. 
9-ply silk splice heels and toes. Box of 
3 pairs, $1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 1090—Cashmere half-hose. Same 
quality as 500, but lighter weight. 
Black only. Box of 3 pairs, $1.00. 
6 pairs, $2.00. 


No 330--*‘Everlast’ Cotton Socks. 
Medium weight Made from four-ply 
long staple combed 

Egvptian cotton yarn, 

with six-ply heel and 

toes. Black, 

light and dark 

tan. Put upin 

boxes; Box of 


3 pairs, $ 1.00; 
$2.00 
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“A GODSEND TO PEOPLE WITH 
CONSTIPATION” 


A Message of Happiness from One Who Knows 

Mr. T. Babin, proprietor of the Alexandra 
Hotel, Ottawa, states that he would like 
you to consider this a personal message 
from him. He cannot talk to you per- 
sonally, but please consider this printed 
advertisement, not in the light ef cold, 
black print, but in the light of an en- 
thusiastic and urgent recommendation. He 
states: 


“T cannot express myself as I feel. I do not 
think I could find words explicit enough. I 
have used the J. B. L. Cascade for two years, 
and it has made a new man of me. _ In reality 
I feel that I would not sell it for all the 
money in the world if .I could not buy 
another. 

“Through my recommendation I know a num- 
ber of my friends who have been using it 
with the same _ satisfaction. For people 
troubled with Constipation I think it is a 
Godsend. I only hope that this will tend to 
help poor suffering humanity.” 

Dr. Tyrrell’s J. B. L. Cascade is a simple 
treatment for Constipation, Biliousness, 
and all the attendant ills. It is used by 
over 300,000 people, and is endorsed by 
physicians everywhere. It will cure YOU, 
you who suffer from not only Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness, but all the ills that Con- 
stipation—this blocking of the system 
with terribly poisonous waste — brings 
about. 

The J. B. L. Cascade is fully explained in 
Dr. Tyrrell’s book, ‘‘Why Man Of To-day 
Is Only 50% Efficient,’’ a truly interesting 
treatise that you will be glad to read, and 
which Dr. Tyrrell will be glad_ to 
send you free if you will address him. 
CHARLES A. TYRRELL, M.D., Room 
491-5, 280 College Street, Toronto. 




















SHIRTS 


Look over our Summer Shirtings: examine the 
quality, figure out for yourself the double wear, 
satisfaction, general good looks, the real comfort 
and good fitting, and we know that you will 
have them made to order. 

Write for samples and self-measurement form, 


HARRY TOLTON Berlin, Ontario 




















Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 650c in 
money order or 55c in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Postcards of every kind, sup. chil- 
dren series at 30c the set. 
Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
re x . in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
a pra — Enlargements of portraits in black 
Painted in'Oil Colors, 224 colors. Reproductions of all 
$3,25, ‘European Art Galleries. 
With nice frame $4.25,Sample collection of Photos and 
post free. Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 
etc. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 
superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5c. 


ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
28 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 
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—What is New and 
What is Correct— 


We Talk to Men 
Who are Particular 
About their Clothes 


If|youlare indifferent about 
the clothes you wear—if any 
old thing will do—this talk 
will not interest you. Pass 
it by. 


We want, however, to say 
to men who “do care” that 
you'll be interested in our 
March showing of new ma- 
terials for Spring wear. Our 
assortment is large, guaran- 
teed materials, and the 
newest and most correct 
thing in designs. Every gar- 
ment is made to the cust- 
omer’s measure. Style, fit 
and finish guaranteed. 

—Mention MacLean’s Magazine 
and we will send you all particulars 
how to order by mail with as com- 


plete satisfaction as if you were 
measured in person. 


COLEMAN’S LIMITED 


101 King Street West 
TORONTO 
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THE COLLAR FOR DRESSY MEN 


The KANTKRACK Coated Linen Collar pleases everybody who wears 
one. It fits snugly and easily on the neck. The flexible lips relieve all 





strain at the front and the patented slit at the back prevents pressure 
of the button on the neck. It is a linen collar treated with a water- 
proofing process. It may be cleaned with a sponge in an instant. 
Ask your dealer to show you the KantKrack Collar, or send 25c to 
us with style and size. 


ONE GRADE ONLY, AND THAT THE BEST. 
MADE IN CANADA 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


























HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
A COLLAR BUTTON FOR LIFE 
The ‘Comfy’ collar button LIES YOU CAN 
FLAT and saves your ties and pre- 
bel holes of your become a first-class Ad. Writer in three months by study 
as sent a any address in ing our lessons at home during your spare time, 
Canada on receipt of 25c. The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. Shall we 
| 7 | ) Write Dept. ‘M.” send you full particulars? 
THE ROBINSON SALES CO. ’ > 
L | 113 Welli.gtoo St., Men real, Que. Box 223 MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, TORONTO 

















DON’T LOSE YA YOUR TEMPER 


If your tie won’t slide easily Made to wear with any turn- 


get an Sa down collar. Try one. Sold by 
OXFORD TIE HOLDER we leading Gents’ Furnishers, or 
wl a 


mailed direct on receipt of 25 





A simple new contrivance cents. 
See. coer Boe ek Seen THE OXFORD NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
temper. Owen Sound, Ont. 











Be Successful 


Many energetic young men find it hard to accumulate sufficient 
capital to start them towards success. We have scores of such persons 
now adding a substantial increase to their weekly income placing 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE in the hands of the progressive agricultural 
men. 


It is your aim to qualify yourself for some higher position than that 
which you now hold? We can assist you no matter whether you wish 
to take a course at some particular school, a business college, or a 
salesmanship training. 


This work will not interfere with your regular duties. All you 
need to do is spend a few hours each week in the interests of our publi- 
cation. We give you all the assistance that is necessary to make good 
besides a practical training in meeting men in a business manner. Write 
us to-day for all details. 


MacLean Publishing Company 


143-149 University Avenue - - Toronto, Ont. 
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( MURRAY & LANMANS 


Florida Water 


’ Makes the daily bath a posi- 

tive luxury. Its world-wide 
use for over a century has 
emphasized the delightful 
qualities of this matchless 
toilet perfume. 


Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no subscitute! 
LANMAN & KEMP, 
York, and Cor, St. Antoine 
Chatham Sts., Montreal. 


New 
and 

















‘PADMORE’ 


BILLIARD TABLES 


were selected tor the Championship uf the World. 1909. 

the Amateur Championship in Wales, 1910, 

the Amateur Championship of Ireland. 1%11, 

the Amateur Championship of Scotland, 1912. 
Photo Illustrated Cata- 
logue on Application to 
TH 4S. PADMURE & SONS 


Contractors to 
H.M Government. 


118 EDMUND 
STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLAND 
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Don’t Lose Your Hair 


Your hair requires attention. Give it a 
chance to grow. Danderoff will keep your 
hair in a clean, glossy, healthy condition 
It removes dandruff and helps the hair 
to grow. 

Try it at the barber shop. 
funded if no benefit. 


C.Hughel & Co., 417 Queen St.E., Toronto 
Bouey Bros. Co., Agents for Manitoba and Northwest 
2 NE RAMEE UNIS ENR AES IRE SLSR SNR IG 
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| A COAT OF 
MAIL 


was suitable protection against 
the dangers of the Middle Ages, 
but it was far from comfortable. § 
Nowadays the suit of Underwear § 
is the main protection against the 
climate 











dangers of and bodily § 
ills. ? 
CEETEE PURE WOOL ' 
UNSHRINKABLE 3 
ry 
UNDERWEAR | 
- ; r 
combines the efficiency of an armor 4 
with warm, cosy comfort. . 
Made of the finest, cleanest Austra- , 
lian Merino wool, CEETEE Under- 


wear keeps out the cold and damp, 


vnd absorbs the perspiration. 
Every garment is shaped to fit the 


form during the process of knitting. 
The joins are all -Knitted together 
(not sewn). 


Made in sizes to fit all the family. 

SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS. 

WORN BY THE BEST PEOPLE. 

GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 
Manufactured by 

The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd. 


Galt, Ontario 


CEETEE 


UNDERWEAR 
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« CONGRESS ST., NEAR 
WOODWARD AVENUE 
O , OT] Y lal ) 1¢ . DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor ¥ 
150 Rooms, 50 With Private Bath 
European Plan $1.00 i 
Hot and Cold Water and Telephones ina 
to $ 2.50 Per Day rooms. A High Grade Cafe, Restaurant 
and Buffet in connection. Prices Moderate. 
‘ WINDSOR HOTEL | 
New Westminster. B.C, 
P.O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor a 
Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50 
European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 
o- — ‘ “Ws 




















_ Rittenhouse 





Chestnut and 22nd Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
| 
| | 
il) i] ‘? 
Get a Fresh Start W111] The Rittenhouse caters to a 
| distinctly refined patronage 
\|} bothpermanentandtrarsient. 
| Especially ladies travelling 
| alone. Itislocated away from 
| the noise and confusion ofthe ta 


You cannot do justice to your daily work iit 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine | business district yet near 
and homelike comfort and quietness. i|||||| €nough to be convenient to 
Especially desirable for grip men. i} | theatres and shopping. 


: — The rooms and suites are 
Send for our illustrated and descriptive exeuiaticly sopointed afford- 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 


ing every convenience. 

Small apartments of one, two, 
| three and four rooms rented on 
short or long term leases. 


CHATHAM AnexclusiveCafe, Cuisineand 


service of the highest standard. 
i\\||} American Plan, $4.00 per day and up 
MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL | ||| European Pian, $1.50 per day and up 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO | R. VAN GILDER, Manager Jud 
| | | J 
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tractive scenery and pleasures in the | 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 
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, G° to Switzerland 
ik cr ae & tie eet ee cae EK U R O P EK 


the glories of Alpine scenery. 
Let the Information Bureau of 
Switzerland help you plan a trip. 
We do not sell transportation. Our 





70 Spring and Summer Tours 


sole purpose is to answer questions With Personal Escort and at fully In- 

’ eden ge gy RB the most in the | elusive Fares. The series comprises Tours 

A special selection of profusely il- de Luxe long and short Vacation Tours, 

po meena Bap en a i — and a special series at popular prices, cov- 

gives viv escriptions o e mos vernon ante aff .0 “ne Prec y 

noted places and how to reach them. MED eeiiore a cee a 
: one ° is “y - personal appli- MEDITERRANEAN 1 a. ) 

y ese ge Bacgete eye es | Early departures include tours via the 

Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


241 Fifth Avenue New York City Mediterranean Route. Other special fea- 
and a Summer Tour to the Orient. 
ee ee JAPAN IN CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 


. H Tours leave San Francisco March 1 and 15. 
Ganadians In the Mediterranean | Send for Program desired. 


. Our complete chain of 155 Offices 
I am open for engagements to take tourists in all parts of the world furnishes 


into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. unequalled facilities for travellers. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 


parts seldom seen by even experienced THOS. COOK & SON 














tourists. By arranging in advance can MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 
q ; 5 ote a TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 
meet the steamer and take parties. NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Are Good All 


JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR | | Over the World. 














4 “Ws 











What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 


‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity by GO TO 
giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles,” 


** No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
and the worker,” 

Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto FORTY HOURS FROM FROST TO FLOWERS 


Twin Screw 8. 8S. “Bermudian,” 10518 tons 
displacement. 














WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., Suites de luxe with private bath, 
STOP AT Orchestra, 


Bilge keels; double bottom; electric fans; 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals. 

44 —"" on WASCANA’’ Fastest, newest and only steamer landing 

passengers and baggage at the dock in Ber- 


muda without transfer. 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up, S. S. OROTAVA, 10063 tons displacement. 
GOST See 


Sails every Tuesday, 10 a.m, 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


Kennard House New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers fort- 

nightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 

4 Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 

Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue* St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illus- 
trated pamphlets apply to 


Cleveland, Ohio A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Gen’l Agents, Quebec 8. 8, Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York. 
Or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC §8. 8. Coa., 
EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 Ltd., Quebec. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 

M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. MONTREAL, os W._H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; 
W. H. Henry, 28 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 
| 530 St. Catherine West; J. G. Brock & Co., 211 Com- 
_eeee St.; Hone & nee, 9 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 
: : ORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. Ki 
Two blocks from Union Station and boat and Yonge Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge Ste. 
. landing R. M. Melville, Cor, Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or 

“ any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC §S.S. Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND | 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 64th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53rd 8t. 
Elevated. 








‘*‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depo: 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





European Pian 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 











Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
CLARK and MADISON STREETS 


L. J. Montgomery, Manager 
J. P. Harding, Directing Maneger 


A new and strictly modern Kuropean plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasonable. 

One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate vrices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Actwities. 











RATES 








Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.00 to $1.50 


| 


Rooms, one person 
, with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 


trri rer re] 


Rooms, twopersons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 


—9| Pel cere) oe A 
> de i ee ri 


R ooms, twopersons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 

















HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFAT OO. N-Y. 


~t 
Pia * 
es 










“Seq 


BJFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 

located. It is popular with tourists because of its 

tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 

ment. The cuisine and service are the best 

obtainable. 

EUROPEAN PLAN—S$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 
falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 














A GREATER DEMAND 


exists to-day for successful sales- 
men than for men for any othe: 
commercial business. 


Have you realized that the stepping 
stone to successful salesmanship is 
torepresent a progressive magazine? 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE, Canada’s 
leading tarm monthly, wants men 
in every locality in Canada to take 
subscriptions. 


You do not require any experience 
to join our Sales Force. We train 
you and at the same time pay you 
liberally Write for particulars to 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143-149 University Avenue, 
TORONTO - - CANADA 
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CASH ®t. 


English Manufacture 





Sewed on in a moment, Cash’s 
Wash Trimmings add just the 
right touch to childrens’s 
dresses, Russian blouses, 
pinafores and rompers; 
and nothing is more 
effective and serviceable 
for kimonos, dressing 
sacques, one-piece dresses, 
waists, bathing suits, ete. 
Cash’s trimmings are beautifully 
embroidered on very fine fabric, 
and are strikingly effective. They 
range in width from % inches to 

2% inches. Cash’s English Wash 
Trimmings are guaranteed absolutely 
fast. Be sure you see the Cash trace 
mark (the three spires). 

Write us for samples and illustrated 
pattern book in color. With it we will 
send illustrations of many ladies’ and 
children’s garments, with their pattern 
numbers, showing the latest spring 
and summer styles by the best known 
paper pattern companies, selected 
especially by experts to indicate many 
smart ways to use these trimming 
The patterns can be bought at you 
dealer’s. Write for these and see how 
lovely an inexpensive summer costum: 
can be mad. 


Mark Your Linen With Cash's 
Woven Name-Tapes 


Ce " inp Sila 
ie Sondon 
; 
- « 


4 

— 
Your name in fast color, woven into fine white 
cambrie tape, $2.00 for 12 dozen, $1.25 for 6 
dozen, 85ec for 3 dozen. sive laundry losses, 
Make a dainty gift. Ordérs filled in a week. 
Write to us for samples and order blanks, or 
order through your dealer 

Look for this 


\ J. & J. CASH, LTD. 


391 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 


Ontario Sherbrooke Cc. F. Olivier 
Brantford E. B. Compton & Hull Canon Freres 
Co. : 
Brantford The Misses McGregor gydney Nova Seatia. |. 
Paris J. R. Insater Sydney McCurdy & Co. 
Toronto The ae Kay Amherst Etter & Pugsley 
Co., Ltd. a ; 
Toronto Mrs. A. Wanless iA. 
Toronto Noble & Martin : : Manitoba ‘ 
Hamilton T, C. Watkins, Ltd. Winnipeg Robinson & Co.,Ltd 
Hamilton Davis & Co. Dauplin The Dauphin Mer 
Niagara Mr. B. L. Northcott eantile Co., Ltd. 
Falls Newdal Leggitt & Murph) 
Port I. L. Maithews & Co Saskatchewan 
Arthur Gull Lake Thomas Bros 
Windsor Bartlet, McDonald Macklin Macklin Trading 
x Gow v., : ‘: ; € ‘* 
Reteshere’ Creams. 1d. Yorkton Levi Beck 
Ottawa R. M. MeMorran ; Alberta 
Ottawa Chas. Ogilvy, Ltd. -——- T. Lebel Co., Ltd. 
Cree 
uebec haReeniens rvce Jones Co 
CTERCASRTRERARRESERRA REESE ES Montreal Carter & Power Cage Fae com Ge 
Montreal Henry Morgan British Columbia 
Huntingdon J. Hunter & Sons Vancouver Gordon, Drysdale 
Valleyfield Leduc & Prieur Ltd. 


Semree te 


SSEQaSsWXee=Qgn__ 


‘9 
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HEALTH 


Without Drugs 
or Doctors. 


able vitalizing power. 


By the use of 


ing or waking. 


Write to-day for book of spontaneous testimony. 








A message for the sick man, woman and 
child; for everyone who is out of sorts; a 
message, too, to all who are well, and 
would keep well. 








—is always ready for use by grown persons or children. 


Beware of Fraudulent Imitations 


on health, and which describes fully the Oxydonor—a tried and true agent which 
has blessed thousands upon thousands of persons during the past 25 years. 


Dr. H. Sanche & Co., Department 10 
364 St. Catherine St. W. + 


25 years ago, an eminent Quebec physician, Dr. H. Sanche, made a marvellous discovery 

' ~ ° ‘ ’ 
which is embodied in the device named ‘*OXYDONOR. ¥ tle 
causes its users to absorb from the air a plentiful supply of oxygen with its remark- 


“OXY DONOR” 


the human system becomes wonderfully invigorated, and diseases of the 
blood, skin, lungs and nerves swiftly and surely disappear. ‘OXYDONOR 
—revitalizes the human organism by Nature’s own process 


—eliminates disease without the use of drugs or medicines 
—can be safely, quickly, and easily applied, and can be taken sleep- 


This little instrument 





Send also for our valuable book 











Montreal, Can. 











Have You Diabetes? 


SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES, a standard and specific 
remedy, the formula for which was recently secured 
from a celebrated German scientist, has worked won- 
ders in the way of immediately relieving and later com- 
pletely curing many stubborn cases of Diabetes, It is 
frequently prescribed by physicians of standing, and is 
being used in first-class hospitals. Cases cured in 
which the patient suffered open sores, cases of several 
years’ duration completely cured—these are ai few 
instances of the results obtained by the use of SANOL’S 
ANTI-DIABETES. We can send copies of most forc- 
ible letters from patients. This remedy is sold by all 
druggists or by the makers at $2.00 per bottle. 


Have You Gall-Stones? 


A very large number of people throughout Canada are 
using the standard remedy SANOL for Gallstones. 
Kidney-stones, Gravel, Kidney trouble, and all other 
diseases and complaints due te the presence of uric 
acid in the system. People who had trouble of this 
nature for periods which vary in length from a few 
days to tem years have been cured by SANOL. We 
can refer interested parties to any number of people 
who have been cured through this remedy and can also 
send copies of letters of unqustionable convincing 
power. This remedy is for sale by all Drug Stores, at 
$1.60 per bottle. 


Both the remedies described above are 
manufactured only by the SANOL MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., LTD., 977 Main Street, Winni- 
peg. Manitoba, 

















The 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuine 








ReGisTERES 
ST 


a ae 


Beware 
of 
Imitations 
Sold 
on the 
Merits 
of 


LISA 
is — LIMITED — 


dl . ’ 
PPteb0Rs To .C RICHARDS £0, Minard S 
YARMOUTH. N.S. -Liniment 
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Real Worth = 
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Dollar for dollar we believe the Pitts- ‘ , 
burg Visible at $75.00 to be the greatest STSHVVSTSORP 
ralue ark ac ’ eS eeVe2229299 
value on the market. In fact, we are con- Ll pleleveoes 
vinced that you can pay a good deal more, ith aN Nis 
and get no more in efliciency, durability, ———— ——— 


rich finish and real service. 


~ 





Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter 
(A Standard Machine for 20 Years) 


DETACHABLE TYPE BASKET.—Entire keyboard can be removed 
as a unit. This affords quick cleaning of type and keys; also best way 
of getting at working parts of the machine. Get in touch with us at 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Company 























45 Scott Street, Toronto 127A Seventh Ave. W., Calgary 
WE CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
TO THE 








New Filament Tungsten Lamp 


Very durable, long life, and the same 70% saving over the old- 
style lamps. This is absolutely assured. Send for a trial lot at 
case lot prices. 25 Watt runs 48c each. 


Carbon Lamp : 


Still thousands used. The only lamp for some cases. We abso- 
lutely guarantee our lamps. Order a sample case of assorted 
sizes at 13¢. 








YOU NEED NOT BE, AS WE STAND RIGHT 


a WRITE FOR SAMPLES, IF YOU ARE SKEPTICAL. 
| | BEHIND OUR LAMP. ORDER NOW. 


THE CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 


Telephone—Main 1552 


16 DALHOUSIE STREET TORONTO 


When Writing Mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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WINTER 
TRAVEL 


Every year sees a large increase in the number of Canadians 
who spend the winters in the south or abroad, where they can 
enjoy all the summer sports during the winter season. 

The service of our Travel Department is at the disposal of 
our subscribers. Information about hotels, resorts, routes of 
travel, etc., will be gladly given without charge. 


les 


c 7 


GS Pene 
WEROE 


Femmes 
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OR 
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Write us, stating your intended itinerary. 


Travel Department 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-149 University Avenue 
Toronto, Canada 


Sig. 7. 
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The test is “on the roof” 
—not on the pocketbook 


' High prices are no indication of roofing quality. 
You can’t determine durability byany known test. 


The only real test is ‘*on the roof’’—but you 
} would have to wait a long while to prove it. 


There is a safe, sure way that you can buy Ready Roofing 
with absolute quality and durability assurance—insist on 


Certain-teed Roofing 


(Quality Certified — Durability Guaranteed) 


in Rolls and Shingles 


Certain-teed Roofing is made of the highest grade 
asphalt and felt—a roofing guaranteed for 15 years and 
will last much longer—and, best of all, it’s sold at a 
reasonable price. 








On the back of every roll and on every crate of shingles 
you will find the Certain-teed Jabel of quality and dura; 
bility—look for it. 


Get our NEW BOOK —— 


“ *l4; ” 
in men Ideas nn rm, ~ BUILDING 
A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1 IDEAS 


— but as it illustrates the use of our Certain-teed ports 
Roofing on all kinds of model city, factory and farm PLANS 
buildings, we offer it to you at 25c. We prefer to 
have you go to your lumber, hardware or building 
material dealer, who will gladly get you one FREE. 
If you write us, enclose 25c to cover cost, 
General Roofing postage and mailing. 


World’s largest 
manufacturer of 


s & Building ° Ge is Valuable 
“fi General Roofing Mfg. Co. “sock Now” 


E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ssn Francisco, Cal. Winnipeg, Canada London, England Hamburg, Germany 
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|EstateOpportunities 











YOU NEED THIS MAP 


We shall be glad to mail you on request LITHOGRAPHED MAP and literature 
on FORT WILLIAM, Canada’s greatest inland port, where East meets West. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED MAP 





GEO. H. ADAIR & CO., 


Established 1907 


Real Estate, Investments, Insurance 
FORT WILLIAM, CANADA 


References: Union Bank of Canada, Fort William. Financial Post of Canada, Toronto 











Get Facts 


Then you will readily see that REGINA 
is the very best prospect for a safe, sound 
money-making investment. New buildings 
in Regina 1911, cost $5,000,000. Projected 
works in 1912, $8,000,000. This fact alone 
will convince you of the prosperity of 
Regina. Regina has not boomed—it is a 
sound, steady growth and assures the stabil- 
ity of each increase in price of land and 
property. The Wilson Land Co. have some 
excellent investments in City Properties and 
Farm Lands—improved and in block— 








WRITE AND GET THE FACTS 
OF REGINA FOR THE SAFEST 
MONEY MAKING INVESTMENTS. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON _ RE- 
QUEST. WRITE A POST CARD 
NOW. 


THE WILSON LAND CO. 


1710 Rose Street Regina, Sask. 


Reference— 
Merchants Bank Regina, Dunn’s Mercantile Agency 








Analyze these Facts 


(1) First sod cut for the immense Grand 
Trunk Hotel, Oct. 29th, 1912, building 
costs will run to $1,000,000. 





(2) Business property is being sold as high as 
$2,000 per foot. 

(3) Regina’s population in 1905 was 5,000— 
to-day it is over 46,000, 

(4) Regina’s assessment has grown from 
$6,448,092 to $70,000,000. 

(5} New Buildings in 1911, $5,000,000; pro- 
jected works 1912, $8,000,000, 

(6) Eleven chartered banks, clearing in 1911, 
$73,032,088--Nine months ending Septem- 
ber 3uvth, 1912, $77,872,263, 


These few facts alone will convince any 
intelligent person that Regina is destined 


to become one of the most prosperous cities 
in the West. Share in its prosperity. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS REGARD- 


ING SOME CHOICE INVESTMENTS 
WRITE TO 


The Leader Investment Co. 
REGINA - - - SASK. 
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> Holds Dominion Record for 1912 © 
re ¢@) 
és) és) 
® Fort William has secured, during 1912, more manufacturing ® 
AD 
© industries than any other City in Canada. 4 
6x2 () 
* Cost of Men a! 
@ Name plant and equipment employed ©) 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Ltd. ...................$1,500,000 1,600 wy 

~ Fort William Starch Works, Ltd. ...............-+006. 500,000 200 “ 
2 PE, a EE. pan cuccetcdedssmenecanensmeniis 400,000 150 Sy 
BS SD kt See errr 100,000 60 Sy 
%, Great West Wire Fence Co., Ltd. ......-.......0.eeeee. 100,000 60 ye 
Superior EVieE GRE TiO Cli, BAD oo cc cc ccccccccvccess 200,000 100 4 

&) Mount McKay Pressed Brick Co., Ltd. .................. 100,000 50 4 
a NG SO Ae. MIU. Shhh bcehdeecs beneesasecsssinas 700,000 250 ry 
#&, Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd. .................++.5. 250,000 250 as 
2 — — - & 
@ $3,850,000 2,720 & 
ne 

3) 

eo * » SY 

Increased Shipping at this Port iS 

g) 


Three thousand eight hundred vessels registered at this port during 1912, as és) 
compared with three thousand and twenty-eight during 1911—an increase <= 





=) : 8 
&) of 796 vessels and an increased tonnage of 1,218,576. S) 
rs With these wonderful developments, together with enormous harbor improve- ay 
és) ments, Fort William real estate is certain to greatly increase in value. ) 
2) () 
Pad Peas 
tes (9 
2 BUY NOW S 
*, ‘ae 
pe when prices are low and reap the benefits of the certain rapid increase in values. es 
és) Take advantage of our knowledge of prices gained by constant study of ¢& 
é) conditions. (3) 
rye Pais 
pt . -z 
© Write to-day for our list of properties, suitable to rd 
@ : 

© the small as well as the large investor. We have 

6S) 


<j 
@ 


information that will interest you. 


CAMPBELL-MITCHELL REALTY CO. 
=, 420 VICTORIA AVE. FORT WILLIAM 
@ References: The Royal Bank of Canada 
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Where is Yorkton? 


A natural question wher 
you consider that the East 
is just now waking up to | 

the realiza- | 


tion that it || 
has a young | 


sister grow- | 

. . The city where no man is out of employment. 
meg up in | LOCATED in the Heart of the World’s 
Western | Granary. 

Cans | INDUSTRIES locating at the rate of one 
Janada. | ———— 




















Fourteen distinct railway outlets. 
Where and what is Yorkton? Here SUCCESS of new industries a certainty with 
you have it in a nutshell. Moose Jaw’s great advantages. 


ASK US FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 


dae ee THIS CITY'S ACTUAL FIGURES. 
Y° RK TON is become, not only 


one of, if not the equal of either 

the teat of — first two Moose Jaw Board of Trade 
thriving town n mentioned in size | 
Washers Canada, and population and Apply to the Secretary, Board of Trade 
with a populatiou area, but also in 
of over 4,000 and commercial import- 
an assessment of ance. Yorkton is in 
$6,500,000.00, which the heart of one of 
in itself is a proof the best stock-rais- 


















of its prosperity. ing and farming 
; Yorkton is the dis- countries in the 
tributing centre for West, with the best 
Eastern Saskatche- transportation faci- 
wan, being 180 lities possible, be- 
miles southeast of ing situated on the 
Saskatoon, 15 C.P.R. main line pie , : 
miles northeast of between Winnipeg , 
Regina, and 25 and Edmonton, also an 
miles northwest of 08 the branch line 
Winaines, ft 1 of the Grand Trunk , fet 
Pacific, which is BH / 


completely outside now extending 
the magnetism of northward to the 


rd . \y/” Farming, Stock Raising and Fruit 





these large centres Pane CC. N. R. to Growing are highly profitable in 
nd is destined t Craven. 1 ape ae. ° 
eee ee ~ -<¢ Virginia and North Carolina 
ME Ll 7 ~ “ 
’ ao Because of mld winters, long growing 
Yorkton holds out most enticing oppor- seasons, good markets and high prices for farm 
tunity to both settlers and business produce. $15.00 an acre and up buysimproved 


tarms and old plantations near railroad stations on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway 


Abundant rainfall, modern schools, ——~ ..- 
good roads, low priced lands and best / .! 


social conditions, make the New South ‘os ‘" 


men. Every dollar invested in Yorkton 
will reap big returns. 











WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. very sitracive. Write. for our 
autil; } 
‘“YORKTON THE COMMERCIAL excursion sates, timetables andl othe: 


CENTRE. ’” : literatore. 
F. H. LaBaume 
Agr'l Agent 
Room 124,N. & W. Ry. Bldg 
F. R. GREEN, KOANOKE, VA. 
Secretary Board of Trade, 


YORKTON, SASK. 
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Reaping 
Rewards from 
Resolutions 


By FRANKLIN 0. KING. 


Do you Remember That Old Story about 
Robert Bruce and the Spider? Robert was Hid- 
ing in a Cave. His Enemies Had Him ‘‘In the 
Hole,’’ Temporarily, So to Speak, As it Were. 
While Reflecting on the Rocky Road to Royalty, 
Robert, the Bruce, Espied a Spider Spinning His 
Web Over the Entrance to the Cavern. Nine 
Times Did the Spider Swing Across the Open- 
ing in a Vain Attempt to Effect a Landing, but 
the Tenth Time he Touched the Home Plate, and 
Robert, admiring the Persistance of the Insect, 
Cried Out Loud—‘‘ Bravo,’’ Two or Three Times, 
One Right After the Other. 
Shortly After That Bruce Got 
Busy and Captured a King- 
dom. 

All of This Preamble is 
intended to Point a Moral, 
which is—‘If At First You 
Don’t Succeed, Slap on More 
Steam, and Sand the Track.’’ 
In This Connection I want to 
Inquire about Your New 
Year’s Resolutions, and _ to 
Ask If You Have Kept the 
Faith, and If Not—Why Not? 
I believe the Pathway to 
Prosperity is Paved with 
Good Resolutions. - Therefore, 
let Us Resolve, and Keep Re- 
solving until Victory is Perch- 
ed on our Banners. Remember, 
You Have Fought Many a 
Victorious Waterloo that the 
World Knows Nothing About. 
The Man who Gets Up every 
Time He Falls Down Will 
Some Day Cease to be a ‘‘ Fall 
Guy.’’ Good Resolutions Will 
Be Rewarded with Rich Reali- 
zations, and It shall Follow as 
the Night the Day. 

How Much Better Off are You than Last 
Year, or the Year Before That? Perhaps Your 
Wages are a Little Higher, but Have not Your 
Expenses More than Kept Pace with That 
Increase? Aren’t You Paying a Little More 
for Your Clothes and Your Meals, and don’t 
You Smoke More Expensive Cigars and more 
of Them than Formerly? If It isn’t Cigars, It 
may be Something Else—Some More Expensive 
Habit. 

A Man Begins To Go Down Hill at Forty, 
and the time may come when a Younger Man— 
perhaps a Cheaper Man—will fill your job. The 
Man Who-Looks-Ahead will prepare himself for 
that time by getting a Home. My advice to 
You, therefore, is to Get a Home while you are 
able to do so—and Begin Now. I would further 
advise you to Get a Home in the Gulf Coast 
Country of Texas. 





It is to your advantage 





Two Texas Gulf Coast Products. 


Since Investigating Conditions in the Rain 
Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, I have no Fear of 
Old Age or Poverty, because I know I can Take 
up a Few Acres down there and be Absolutely 
Independent. I am Firmly Convinced that with 
Average Intelligence and Average Industry, any 
Man who is now Working His Head off in the 
North to make a Bare Living, where they 
Snatch One Crop between Snowstorms and Bliz- 
zards, can soon Lay Up a Nice Bank Account 
in the Winter Garden of America. Come to the 
Land of Least Resistance, where You can Grow 
Three Big Money-Making Crops a Year on the 
Same Land and Without a Dollar’s Worth of 
Expense for Irrigation or Fertilization. 

| believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents a 
Day if You Tried. I know you would Try if 
vou Realized that our Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a net profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre. Men have Realized 
more than $1,000 an acre growing Oranges in our 
Country. Remember that our 
Parly Vegetables get to 
Northern Markets in Mid- 
Winter and Early Spring, 
when they command Top 
Prices. 

One German Truck Grower 
on adjoining lands last spring 
realized nearly $500 from 
three-fourths of an acre of 
Strawberries. You could do 
as well if you only Tried, and 
on a Ten-Acre Tract Find 
Financial Freedom. 

The Biggest Price paid for 
a car of watermelons on the 
Houston Market last year was 
$140. The car was shipped 
by the Danbury Fruit and 
Truck Growers’ Association. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping distance 
of Three Good Railroads and 
in addition to this have the 
inestimable Advantages’ of 
Water Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of Gal- 
veston and Velasco, so that 
our Freight Rates are Cut 
Practically in Half. The Climate is Extremely 
Healthful and Superior to that of California or 
Florida—-Winter or Summer—owing to the Con- 
stant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident 
Insurance, and should You Die or become totally 
disabled, Your family, or anyone else You name, 
will get the Farm without the Payment of 
Another Penny. If you should be Dissatisfied, 
we will Absolutely Refund your Money, as per 
the Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops, ete. Fill Out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and Ad- 
dress, plainly written, and mail it to the Texas- 
Gulf Realty Company, 1449 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chi 
cago, Ill. Read it Carefully, then use your own 
Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book, ‘‘Independence With Ten Acres 


to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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You will not 
Lose on any 
Property | 
Recommend 
You to Buy 





My personal experience of 14 years hand- 
ling Fort William Real Estate, places me in 
a position to judge where there will be 
the greatest development. I have many 


large and small propositions it will pay you 
to take up. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO WHAT EX- 
TENT YOU ARE ABLE TO IN.- 
VEST AND WE WILL MAIL YOU 
A LIST TO FIT YOUR FINANCES 


GEO. R. EVANS 


126 North May Street 
FORT WILLIAM, - ONT. 











Seven Reasons 


Why you should invest or locate 


In Moose Jaw 


(From an official statement of the Board of Trade) 


It is the industrial city of Saskatchewan, 
and has an assured future. 

It is the Grand Divisional Point of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
railroad centre of the Province. 

It is the largest manufacturing centre of 
Saskatchewan. 

It is the site of the largest wholesaler. 
It is the base upon which a vast shipping 
territory depends for its supplies. 

It is easy of access to market and a supply 
of labor. 

It possesses the best facilities for educa- 
tion, Christian knowledge and social 
advancement. 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF THE 
COMPLETE HISTORY OF MOOSE 
JAW’S PROGRESS. 


J. N. NICOLAYE REALTY CO. 


LIMITED 
MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN 


























WHEN PRICES 
BUY ARE REASONABLE 


In MOOSE JAW values have not reached as high a 
point accordingly as in other Western Cities. Prices 
will advance very rapidly. Purchase now when they 
arelow. WRITE FOR OUR EXCELLENT LIST OF 
BARGAINS. 
HOOKER & BEATON 

§ River Street W. 
CIN SN OR PT 











MOOSE JAW | 








$50 to $100 WEEKLY 


wens moving picture plays. Demand is greater than 

supply. 

YOU can write them. We show you how. 

Experience or literary ability not necessary. Your ideas are 

valuable. Turn them into dollars. Send for free booklet 

or valuable information and SPECIAL PRIZE offer. 
CHICAGO PHOTO-PLAY WRIGHT COLLEGE 

Box 278 BO, Chicago 























NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


A city that is now making prepara- 
tions for the opening of the Panama 
Canal. For the investment of capital 
in real estate, this city can compare 
most favorably with any city in B.C. 
I can offer some splendid investment 
in business, residential and suburban 
property. 

Money wanted for Mortgage Loans 8 to 9 
per cent. on conservative valuation. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


P. H. SMITH, Broker 


211-212 Westminster Trust Building 
P.O. Box 507 New Westminster, B.C. 





Good News for Owners 
of Fort Fraser Lots 


A five-million dollar corporation has 
been organized in British Columbia to de- 
velop power on The Nechaco River ten 
miles above Fort Fraser, where saw-mills 
and factories will be erected by the com- 
pany. The town will also be supplied with 
light and power. 


Inside Properties Selling Fast 


You will understand the many 
reasons when you read of the 
development of 


FORT FRASER 


Ask us to-day for prices and easy terms on 
lots there—we will send you the latest 
number of The Western Canada News free. 


WESTERN CANADA REALTY CO. 
169 Dundas Street, London, Canada 


British Offices: 
3 Regent St., London, S.W. 
45 Frederick St., Edinburgh 


U. S. Office: 
333 Majestic Bldg. 
Detroit. Mich. 
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“Come to Florida and 
Live Like a Prince—” 
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Deesn’t 

This Look 
More Like 
Living 

Than What 
You’re Doing 
Today ? 











live on a 10-acre fruit or truck farm all your own, close to the great and rapidly 
growing city of Tampa itself 

Right here in beautiful Hillsboro County, where you can choose—from the rich new 
tracts just now being opened—a model 10-acre farm for only $1 an acre per month. Man 
alive, that’s only 31-3 cents a day per acre! Clinch your New Year’s resolution right 
now, that hereafter you’ll live like a prince 

Right here in Hillsboro County, Florida, where soil, climate, water, schools, churches, 
transportation to highest priced markets—where all these vital features are ideal 


Right here where grapefruit and orange Don’t make the mistake of buying land 
groves alone, as the U. 8S. Government report shows, that isn’t close to some large and fast growing city. 
are paying over $680,000.00 a year! Where fruit, vege- Tampa, already over 50,000 population, can’t grow much 
tables and poultry mean a mint of money—several big farther south or west, because cut off by Tampa Bay. 
crops of garden truck each year. Turn to that big Our farms lie just to the north and east! The point 

\ double-page in our latest Florida book (coupon below is, by reserving your farm NOW you get the benefit 
will bring yours, free) and read ‘‘What you can do with of the rapidly doubling values—Hillsboro County land 
one acre in Hillsboro County.’’ This valuable book has already multiplied in value several times since we 
a — yield of each we at cost ¢ vs started our development here. 
planting anc arvesting; even includes a andy Cal- “ ” one 
endar of planting and marketing dates. Send to-day . aS is 60d pig 3 a ara pasemase 
for yours—it enables you to choose crops that will yield youn nave ays to fully investiga e arm you 
you a handsome income. reserve. We want you to know just what you’re getting 

—by special arrangement even more time may be taken. 


Right here where three big Railroads ; : 

cross each of our tracts—a dozen railroad stations right “94 what's more, any time within a year you 
on these lands, Get the point? Suburban advantages may exchange your farm for any other unsold 
—at country prices! Even merchandise is cheaper than land of the same acreage. Your money back 


up North. if you want it. 


When you buy a farm, insist on getting tried and proven land. Buy it through a tried and 
proven land company. During the past 3 years the North Tampa Land Co. has boosted over 
2,500 happy families toward independence—made them farm-owners in thriving Hillsboro 
County. Just ask what the Mayor of Tampa says of this 'and—or the President of the Tampa 
& Gulf Coast R. R.—or any of the contented, prosperous settlers who are now developing their 
farms. Ask us to send you letters from all these folks— 


Start the New Year right! Mail this coupon quick—It entitles you to one of the most 
interesting, accurate and _ all-around 
— books on Florida ever pub- 
lished. 

















North Tampa Land Co. McLs 213 


8 th T L d H Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
or ampa an 0. Please send me, FREE, your latest and best book 
on Florida land, 
1128 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO SN” so. ons iec ashes eens vadeendsknesvearnealwansvenbkeesecueets 


EG SEOU Saracen ss ubsesbsenededétadsssBinceescectnsatce in ddensaen 
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A Suggestion! 
INVESTIGATE MEDICINE HAT 


You will then buy all the Property tn this wonderful rapidly-growing City that 
you can handle. 


We predict great activity and a large increase in values in Spring. 


We positively located 24 Factories last year, and others are being negotiated for. 


WE OFFER OUR SERVICES TO YOU 


to enable you to find the best buys in City Property and close in acreage. 


Our long experience in business enables us to give you reliable information. 


WRITE US FOR OUR LIST OF GOOD VALUES 


F. M. GINTHER LAND CO., LIMITED 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


References: Canadian Bank of Commerce, Imperial Bank of Canada, Bradstreet’s, Dun’s* 











MEDICINE HAT 


4 The Lucky Town 


Values will advance very rapidly here because of the 
large number of industries which are being located here, 
because of cheapness of fuel in the shape of natural gas. 

We handle only inside properties and would be glad to 
give you any information. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS 
AS TO WHY MEDICINE HAT IS THE 
BEST CITY IN WHICH TO INVEST 


INVESTORS’ EXCHANGE 


MEDICINE HAT. ALTA. 


T. G. ALLAN D. H. ALLAN 
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Profit from 
Panama Traffic 


You can do so no matter in what 
part of the world you live. In- 
vest a small or large amount in 
inside real estate 


MACLEOD 


ALBERTA 


This is the logical centre for the 
railways handling Canadian grain 
for the Panama route—they are 
building branches into Macleod 
as fast as they can. And the 
town is growing fast. There is 
much valuable information about 
Macleod in the January issue of 
the Western Canada News. A 
copy free for the asking—WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


WESTERN CANADA REALTY CO. 
169 Dundas Street, London, Canada 


British Offices: U. S. Office: 
3 Regent St., London, S.W. 333 Majestic Bldg. 
45 Frederick St., Edinburgh Detroit. Mich. 








Another Fruit Farm 


BARGAIN 


E have to offer this month another 
W exceptional Niagara Fruit Farm bar- 

gain which should not be overlooked. 
It is situated close to Niagara Falls, and 
has the best boat and railway shipping 
facilities to be found anywhere. Fruit con- 
sists of 40 ac. peaches, 6 ac. plums and prunes 
in their prime, 10 ac. cherries, 4 ac. aspara- 
gus, and some pears. All bearing, fertilized, 
and in Al condition. 16 ac. pasturage and 
clover, and 12 ac. choicest early garden land. 
About 5 ac. buildings, gravel pits, etc. Has 
large roughcast house and 2 frame houses, 
barn 30 x 40, shed attached, packing house, 
implement house, smoke and tool house, and 
spray mfg. plant. Total acreage is 100, and 
it is all rich sand and well drained. Six 
springs of the purest water on property. Has 
railway siding on farm, and its location is the 
best to be found. This has always been 
managed on an up-to-date basis, and has been 
paying a dividend of over 25% annually, clear 
of all expenses. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS REGARDING 


PRICE AND TERMS OF SALE, ADDRESS 
THE EXCLUSIVE AGENTS, 








MELVIN GAYMAN & CO. 


Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 
5 QUEEN STREET ST., CATHARINES, ONT 














NO ONE DENIES THAT 


MOOSE JAW 


IS THE FUTURE “WINNIPEG” OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


THE COMING CITY OF THE WEST 
Land Values in this City are far below 
those of other towns in the West 
Write Us For information 


THOMAS & COMPANY 


Real Estate Brokers 
MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN 














GOING WEST? 


If you want a farm with good 
soil, well watered, close to rail- 
ways, excellent climate. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR MAPS 
AND LITERATURE. 


CRAFTS, LEE & GALLINGER 


236 Jasper Avenue E. 
EDMONTON, “te ALBERTA 











Before Investing Your Money 








in Western Real Estate, investors would do 
well to consult Mr. Edgar who has intimate 
knowledge of Western conditions and has been 
handling Real Estate for 12 years, therefore, 
is familiar with prices. 


REGINA, WEYBURN; SASKATOON 


properties make excellent investments especi- 
ally in Regina where properities are selling 
as high as $2,000 per foot. Regina offers ex- 
cellent opportunities of the judicious investor. 
There is a large list of business, including 
warehouse, residential and suburban proper- 
ties as well as improved farm lands and land 
in large and small blocks which should be 
looked over before investing elsewhere. 


INVESTORS SHOULD TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF MR, EDGAR’S EX- 
PERIENCE AND WRITE HIM 
FOR ADVICE WHICH WILL BE 
GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE, 


DROP HIM A LINE TO-DAY AND BE SAFE 








N. S. EDGAR, Real Estate and Insurance 
P.0. Box 297 REGINA, SASK. 
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An Investment 


- In 
REGINA 


THE CAPITAL CITY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 








Mount Royal is a property 
that immediately adjoins the 
Regina city limits. Street 
railway, sewer, electric light 
and telephone facilities are 
just being finished. You can 
wisely buy this property for 
permanent investment. 


160 lots at the average price 
of $200.00 (two hundred 
dollars per lot) on easy 
terms. 


WRITE DEPT. M. FOR 
PARTICULARS 


The Northwest Canada 
Lands, Limited 


Regina - - Saskatchewan 


Safe and Sure Investments 


Have you considered the advantages of CAL- 
GARY REAL ESTATE? Not Sky-line Subdi- 
visions, but CALGARY-—steady, solid, strong. 
Many investors after trying other tempting 
fields are flocking back to CALGARY. Con- 
sider city lots at $100 each. Acreage at $300 
per acre. Farms at all prices. Money to loan 
on Calgary properties in sums from $2,000 to 
$20,000. 

INFORMATION AND ADVICE FREELY 

GIVEN. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


T. J. BENNETT 


1024 9th St. E. CALGARY, ALTA. 











HAVE YOU MONEY TO 
INVEST ? 


During 1912 eighteen new industries lo- 
cated in MEDICINE HAT. Think of the 
number of houses the employees of these 
factories will require. 

WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 
PROPERTIES AND INFORMA- 
TION AS TO VALUES IN THIS 
RAPIDLY GROWING CITY. 


H. T. W. FORSTER & CO. 
402 Toronto St., MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


Reference: Canadian Bank of Commerce 











HAVE YOU 


A few Hundred Dollars that is not bring- 
ing in any revenue? 
Why not invest your surplus cash in good 
sound investments in Western Canada, 
preferably CALGARY. 
CALGARY property is the safest invest- 
ment to-day. 
WRITE FOR LIST OF PROPER- 
TIES WHICH CAN BE PER- 
SONALLY RECOMMENDED. 


ROBERT WILKINSON 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


References: Royal Bank of Canada, Calgary, 
Dun's, Etc. 


























MEDICINE HAT 


In this, the future manufacturing centre and 
largest milling point in Western Canada, we 
have lots for sale 4 of a mile from large 
manufacturing plants now in operation. 

Every lot is guaranteed to be dry and level. 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES. VALUES WILL 
ADVANCE MORE RAPIDLY IN 
MEDICINE HAT THIS YEAR 
THAN IN ANY OTHER CITY IN 
CANADA. 


THE ANDERSON LAND CO. 


226 Eighth Ave. E., CALGARY, ALTA. 
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SOLD BY 


+ RELIABLE Y= GRAINSICKNESSS 
D E A L ER S | | Prevented—Stopped 


Write for Catalogue | OTHERSILL’S, after thorough teste, is now officially 


adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 
WM, RENNIE co, York Steamship Companies running south, and many 
TORONTO 








| 
| Transatlantic lines, 
| Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
| tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
| Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North- 
| cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men. 
| Letters from personages of international renown—people we all 
| know—together with much valuable information, are contained 
| im an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon receipt 
| of your mame and address, 
Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
| opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products, 50c box is sufficient 
| for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s, or will obtain it for you 
from his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the 
| genuine, send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., #3 
| Scherer Bidg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, 
| Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


OUT TO-DAY 
| The Latest Booklets on The Great West 


OU will want to see the great Canadian West through the eyes of an 
observing Canadian writer who has just returned from a Western 
trip. Three booklets, brimful of facts, alive with striking illustra- 
tions and realistic description, are at your disposal. These works are more 
e than interesting; they are profitable reading for you. The information 
contained can be turned into money by those who have been thinking 
about reliable Western investments. 

Fill out the coupon. Check off the name of the city that interests you. Mail 

é the coupon to us and your booklet will be sent free of charge. 


LITERATURE COUPON 1 mt ‘MCCUTCHEON 


, 
| REGINA EDMONTON Moose saw, PROTH wa oli MITED 
| 


— | 107 8th Avenue West, CALGARY 
| TORONTO: 98 King Street West 


Il Address | Branches in Canada, United States and 
Great Britain 
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‘To-Day 


Most people know that the one best method for cleaning the home, 
the school, the church and publie buildings is by vacuum. A number 
of people also know that the very best vacuum cleaner is the 
‘‘ACME”’ stationary cleaner: this is proven by large numbers 
being used in some of the most prominent residential homes and 
public buildings in Canada, amongst which is the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Central Y.M.C.A., and the new Public Library, Montreal, 


and the Parliament Buildings of Quebec. 











The ‘‘ACME”’ stationary vacuum cleaner is suitable for Residences, 
Apartment Houses, Banks, Office Buildings, Churches, Colleges and 
Convents. 


The ‘‘ACME”’ is easily installed by your steamfitter or electrician. 


WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND 
GET FULL DETAILS. YOU WILL THEN REALIZE 
WHY THE ‘‘ACME’’ CLEANER HAS BEEN CHOSEN 
BY CANADA’S MOST PROMINENT CITIZENS. WRITE 
TO-DAY. 










Western Canadian 
Representatives: 








American Agencies, Limited 
820 8th Avenue W. 


Calgary, Alta 


The Acme Vacuum Cleaner Company, Limited 
8 Peter Street ' Montreal, Que. 3 
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All Steel Refrigerators 
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This space has been reserved to tell you 
all about ‘‘SUCCESS’’ Refrigerators. 

The illustration above shows the Refrig- 
erator with all inside parts removed for 
cleaning. 

You will note that there isn’t an ounce 
of wood in its construction. It is made 
entirely of metal. 

The combination of enamelled steel 
walls inside, with easy cleaning, makes 
the ‘‘SUCCESS’’ the only truly sanitary 
refrigerator. 

These advertisements will appear every 
issue during the Refrigerator Season, and 
each month we will show you a different 
model, from the small apartment house 
stvle to the very largest. 

These refrigerators are for sale by all 
up-to-date Hardware and House Furnish- 
ing dealers. 


If the best merchant in your 
town cannot give you full infor- 
mation, WRITE US FOR PAR- 
TICULARS AND GIVE US 
YOUR DEALER’S NAME. 


LEWIS BROS., LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
Sole Canadian Agents 
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RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Best Golf Links in the South 
Aiken and Augusta 


Conditions for sport are just right 
at the famous winter resorts of the 
South and Southeast. On the golf 
links, tennis courts, polo fields, 
you’ll enjoy snappy play and con- 
genial people to play’ with, 
There’s motoring over the scenic 
highways, riding, driving and 
wonderful water sports. Dancing 
and band concerts at night. The 
way to get there is by through 
passenger trains of Southern 
Railway for 


Aiken, Augusta, Summerviile, 
Florida, Savannah, Columbia, 
Charleston, Atlanta, 
Birmingham and New Orleans 


Come back by way of North Carolina, 
*“The Land of the Sky.’’ 
Join in the gayety at Asheville, 
Hendersonville, Tryon, Waynesville, 
Hot Springs, N. C. 


For tickets, literature and information, 
apply to any agent of Southern 
Railway or Connecting Lines. 


G. W. CARTER, T. P. A. 
9 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
MONTREAL, - - CANADA 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, E. P. A. 
264 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Southern Railway Syetem embraces territory 
offering unusually atiractiveand remunerative 
places for investment in agriculture, fruit 
culture, farming and manufacturing. 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 











MacLEAN’s 


MAGAZINE 





magazine with a national circulation. 
Magazine will be read throughout 
Five Cents per word per insertion. 


all parts 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Fhe ideal medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
Advertising in the Classified Department of MacLean's - 
of Canada 


from Halifax to Vancouver. Rates 





BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
185, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. (tf) 








EDUCATIONAL. 





ART STUDIBS — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 





MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEP- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 








COMMERCIAL COURSES. 





IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH.—-DO YOU WISH TU 


know how to write and speak better English, how 
to enjoy and appreciate literature, how to prepare 
articles, stories, verse, etc., for publication? Take 
pur Special English Course. Write for circular. 


fanadian Correspondence Coilege, Limited, Dept. B., 
Toronto, Ont. 


(ae 











CAMERAS. 








POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from Gis. to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame St... Montreal. 





LEGAL. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARKISTELsS, 
Annapolis Royal. 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE ok 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. rite with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 





SONGS. 








SONG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOUT 
music. Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—WE PAY HUN- 


dreds of dollars a year to successful writers. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Song poems wanted with or 
without music—will pay one-half of profits if suc- 
cessful. Send us your work to-day. ACCEPTANCE 
GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. Largest concern 
in the country. Free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 
80, Washington, D.C, (3) 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS. LET 
us start you in the collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write to-day for 
Free Pointers and new plan. American Collection 
Service, 587 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSUK?T- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Curds. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD., Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Toronto and Ottawa. 


POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS—PACKAGER FREE TO COLLECTORS 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


LETTER SIGNS. 














SHORT, 
Limited, 














WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSE NUMBERS, NUM- 
bers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
etc., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
etc. J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church Street, 
Dept. M. Toronto. 











INVESTMENTS. 





ACTIVE STOCK, WHEAT AND COTTON MAR- 
kets make extraordinary profits possible from ven- 
tures of $10 up, buying option-contracts; best specu- 














lative plan; particulars furnished. Geo. B. Reimel 
& Co., 6 Wall St., New York. (3) 

WESTERN CANADA — FREE INFORMATION 
about land and realty, commercial and industrial 
opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight truthful 
information. H. A. R. Macdonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. (tf) 

CLOTHING. 








SCOTCH TWEEDS FROM $140 PER YARD—ANY 


length cut. Suits made to measure from $11.50. 
Postage paid. Latest styles. Patterns free (Dept. 
M.) Waverley Tweed Co., Hawick, Scotland. (3) 








SITUATIONS VACANT. | 
SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT, PAGE 252. DOUD 
Lighting Co., 135 Nor. Sangamon St., Chicago. 

LEARN HOW TO EASILY MAKE MONEY WITH- 
out interfering with your present occupation. Ad- 








dress at once, Desk 22, Scribner’s Magazine, 155 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS — YOU CAN EARN GOOD MONEY 


selling our Mascot Razor Hones to every one using 
a razor. Make 25 to 50 dollars weekly. One agent 
sold 110 in one day. There is no reason why you 
cannot do the same. Sample 25 cents—with territory. 
Asher’s Sons & Co., 719 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 





WANTED—A LIVE SALES MANAGER TO TAKE 
charge of the circulation of two national magazines. 
One who has had experience in the mail order 
business, or who has successful experience handling 
local agents preferred. Box 208, MacLean’s Maga- 
zine, Toronto. 











PENS, 
th SELF-FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN— 
reliable and guaranteed. Popular price, 





“SNAP SHOT” 
Perfectly 


soc postpaid. The “Lever” Co., Mail Trade, Eliza- 
beth, N.J. (1) 





SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousands. 
Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N VY. 








Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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Your Collection Problems 


There is no merchant in Canada who has not got his collection problems. 

Under this head we include bad accounts, accounts hard to collect, accounts 
that can’t be collected, slow pay propositions, and we can even go further and 
say the nuisanée and hard work of sending out statements once a month; 
and further yet, the clumsy and out-of-date system of keeping books by the 
old day-book, journal and ledger system. 

If you want a practical answer to these prob- 
lems, an answer that will banish them and 
reduce your outstanding accounts to a mini- 
mum, we will answer it, for these problems 


Are Answered 2>—_= 


by the Barr Register System. 

The Barr Register does at least 16 things im- 
mediately to save money in your store. We 
want a chance to tell you about these 16 
things. Will you give it to us? Use the 
coupon. 

When you use a Barr Register in your store, 
three things are accomplished every time a 
purchase is made. First, your customer gets 
a bill of current purchase. Second, your 
customer gets a statement of the account to 
date Third, your accounts are posted down 
to the minute and your bookkeeping done 
without another penstroke. 

We know a merchant who reduced his out- 
standing accounts by $2,500 by the installa- 
tion of a Barr Register. Do you want your 
collection problems answered in this manner? 
Then use the coupon. 

All we ask is a chance to prove these state- 
ments. We don’t want you to take our word 
for it. We want to prove it. Surely if we can 
prove that the Barr Register can increase 
your profits, do away with clumsy systems of 
bookkeeping and the rendering of monthly | 
statements—secure a greater confidence from ileelieetiontiendion in ean i a ae ee eee ao ee ' 
your customers, actually increase your trade | BARR REGISTERS LIMITED, ' 
and make your profits bigger—in short, I Trenton, Ont. (MacLean’s) | 
save you money in many ways, then it cer- 1 Gentlemen : ; 
tainly is only Justice to yourself to give us We would be very glad to have } 


ri ao re prove it. you give us a free demonstration of 4 
| the Barr Register, showing how it } 


USE THIS COUPON NOW. jy “An save money for our store. 


cos 0h eee udinbete coe 
Ae Pkt the Vegas ape belnr ge utiatannnel } 


Barr Registers Limited i Street and number.................. i 
Trenton, Ont. 4 | ROE eee Sales Province ........ ] 
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It’s Time to Remind You 


if you weed reminding 














that the canoe season will 
soon be upon us. If you 
were dissatisfied with last 
vear’s canoe, you can 
avoid dissatisfaction this 


season by having Can- 





ada’s oldest and _. best 


eanoe. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE 


The best canoe in the world for two—safe, swift, strong. Range in size from 10 to 
24 feet and each one is guaranteed. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, Limited 


LAKEFIELD ONTARIO 




























Y TRE FLNAL TOUCO Ya 
* REFRESHING TOILET 


E Corson's 0 


ae off ORCHID 


* 25¢ TALCUM POWDER. 25¢* 


SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


y Authorative works on Investment and Speculation; 
The INVESTORS LIBRARY invaluable to those interested in Stock Market Opera- 
tions and other forms of investment. These books 
lv printed and bound in cloth. 
SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.00 PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 
THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, By John Moody ........ ccc ccc ccc ccc cece $1.00 
Deals with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analysing 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and re-organizations. k 
MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, By Francis C. Nicholas. Ph.D.... $1.00 
The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 
mining values the world over. ‘ 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, By 


















ire handson 


; oy Thomas Gibson........ ai Gg ah alae ete aids ata $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation 
THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibson .................. $1.50 
In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and_ spec 

‘ t juestions of investment and specu- 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” : 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MacLean Publishing Company, Technical Book Dept. '43-149 University Avenue 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 





Sig. 8. 
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LOOK FOR THE NAME 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray Street, New York 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The “Sovereign’’ is 
- a Marvel for Heat 












The “Sovereign” is built along the same 
general lines that experience has proved 
to be best adapted for furnaces for 
homes, but it features such improve- 
ments in its internal construction that 
its heating capacity is greater, and its 
coal consumption less than any other 
boiler made. 


The makers of the “Sovereign” intro- 

duced the Larger First Section and the 
| Deeper Fire Pot in hot water boiler 
designs. These improvements have 
never been improved upon, nor equalled in the results 
obtained by any other patterns. 








Consult us about your heating. It is an important 


problem, and we always give it the serious consider- 
ation it deserves. 


TAYLOR-FORBES trurtes 
Makers of “‘Sovereign’’ Hot Water Boilers and Radiators 


morrice GUELPH, CANADA  ;otrbaics®? 
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A _— WATER SUPPLY | 3:.Invalid’s 
for all purposes oF 
easily secured. R k R 
The low cost of ac est 
installing For Use in Bed 
A RIFE RAM Adjusted to 5 positions. 
"is such that every man Hardwood frame cover- 
can have + 4 water ed with Cotton Duck. 
. == - P operates. with any tall Adjustable Bed-Side Tables 
rom 2 to 60 feet, an wi ump to a height 
3 to 25 times the fall, — ; & ASK FOR FOLDER 65 
ou have a flow o or more gallons per 
minete from the spring, artesian well, beook OTTERVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
or river. WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATA- Limited 
LOGUE AND INFORMATION, Otterville, - - - Ont., Canada 
RIFé ENGINE CO., 2135 Trinity Bldg., New York City 



















Powerful, reliable and economical 
Gasoline Engines,Marine and 
Stationery. STRICTLY NIGH 
ras mer, choice 









Largest Builders of 
2-cycle Motors in the H.R vitae mplete $ 
World. Over 1000 Outfit te te install 
responsible dealers. ALSO 44TO 36nR 


Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 266 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


























Your Motor Question 


satisfactorily settled by the use of a 
Wilson Motor. The most complete 
and inexpensive marine motors in 
Canada—investigate before you buy. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “W.” 


WILSON MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 





Every Engine Guaranteed [| 
WRITE FOR CATALOG-FREE | CL 


GILSON MFG. CO, LXE 


87 YORKSIGUELPH. \ | 
CANADA. — 









































A Few Dollars 
More a Week 


makes a big difference in your year- 
ly income. 

Have you ever thought how you 
might add to your weekly salary 
without interfering with your regular 


The“T ONDON” 


IS WHAT YOU 
NEED 





























work? 
Will you let us solve this problem Because the **London’’ Gasoline Engine 
for you? is so simple in construction that it can be 


operated by boy or girl. You will avoid 


So far this yest, we have shown 
the many annoyances common to small 


seventy-five enterprising and ambi- 


tious clerks how to make $5.00 a gasoline engines because of the impossi- 
week more @.ring their spare hours. bility of overheating and absolutely no 
They will each make this additional danger from freezing. Get the ‘‘London,’’ 
salary every week this year, and it is a little wonder. 


longer should they wish. CATALOGUE NO. 12 GIVES FULL DE. 


If you would like us to show you, SCRIPTION. GLADLY SENT ON RE- 
write to-day. QUEST. WRITE TO-DAY AND DECIDE 
This 1s genuine. FOR YOURSELF. 
THE MACLEAN PUB. CO. LONDON GAS POWER COMPANY, Ltd. 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto LONDON, ° . ONTARIO 
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JOHN BAYNE MacLEAN R. G. DINGMAN, M.A. JOHN APPLETON 
President Managing Editor Associate Editor 


The 


Financial Post 
of Canada 


Gives every week the Facts regarding 
latest developments in the Cana- 
dian Investment Field. 


Through the Post’s Investors’ Information Bureau, 
which is under the personal supervision of the associate 
editor, subscribers obtain, without extra charge, confi- 
dential and unbiased advice respecting investments in 
which they are particularly interested. 


If you are interested in Bonds, Stocks, Real Estate, 
Company Progress or the General Business Outlook, 
you will appreciate the Post. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 
PUBLISHED IN TORONTO, SATURDAYS 
$3.00 PER YEAR 


| The Financial Post of Canada 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Regina 
London, Eng. New York 


‘‘The Canadian Newspaper for Investors” 
































is profitable to you. 


Reading advertisements 
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+ 
Don’t Row any More 
Don’t sweat and blister your hands— 
don’t be the ‘‘willing horse’’—get a 
m,! Detachable Motor and let it do all the 
i work. 
‘ 





Engines we make 





The needy knight, 


or sell as Agents Battered and Bent, 
are of the reliable I ace Fluxite . 

oOo ment le ren 
type—they always 


go. _| Anyone can prepare metal articles with 
Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. | 
A Rowboat Motor 
will inerease the 


pleasure of your 
summer outing 


wor." our sem ||| SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 





The Paste Flux that 





' operate it and it In the workshop, on the motorcar, in the home— 

; oie ‘ Or it is us verywhere, : y everyone. Plumb- 
costs onlv some 12 ce »verv 2: it is used everywhere, and by everyone. Plum 

‘ ‘ 5 te me 12 cents every 30 to stad ers, Electricians, Gasfitters, and other mechanics 

miles travelled. Address Dept. ‘‘A. swear by Fluxite. Of Ironmongers and Stores 


in small and large tins. 


4 H. W. SPENCER & CO. The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET, with which 


is included a pamphlet on ‘‘Soldering Work,’’ contains a 

















: : special ‘small space’ Soldering Iron with non-heating metal 
Distributors handle, a pocket blow-lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete. 
Montreal s=: Toronto Sample Set post paid direct $1.82. 
q Auto-Controtler Go., 256 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England 








FOR YOUR CANOE—A MARINE MOTOR 


We have a marine motor specially designed for canoes, rowboats and lightweight speed pulls 
—the only line of lightweight motors in single and multiple cylinder models. 
The illustration shows our CLOSE-RIBBED BRASS JOINT BOAT equipped with TWO HORSE 
POWER WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR—SPEED 8 MILES. 
SEND A POSTCARD FOR OUK DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 





| WALTER DEAN, Foot of York St. 7 - TORONTO 


i WHY NOT 


Have a Marine Motor that 
excels in design, simplicity, ac- 
cessibility, and workmanship. 
Easiest starting two-cycle 
built. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE GIVING 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION AND PRICE. 


: a ——_— Foreman Motor & Machine 
| ee Co., Limited 


h 1 TO 6 CYL. 5 TO 30 HP. ALSO TWIN CYL. 6 HLP. Bay and Lake Sts., Toronto, Canada. 





























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


“It’s the mechanical wonder of 
the age!” You can’t buy the 
Ford mechanical features in 
any other car-—at any price. 
That’s one reason why you 


must get yours now if you 


want to drive “the mechanical 
wonder of the age” this season. 


‘‘Everybody is driving a Ford’’—more than 
200,000 in service. New _ prices—runabout 
$675—touring car $750—town car $1000— 
with all equipment, f.o.b. Walkerville, Ont. 
Get particulars from Ford Motor Company of 


Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont., Can. 
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TRUE 
TIRE VALUE 4 








Etablissement Bergougnan 
7 


Clermont-Ferrand (France) . 


The real value of a tire is shown in the wear of it. Get the 
tire which wears longest and get the value of your money. 
The ‘‘Gaulois Tyre’’ (pronounced Goal-wah), has proved 
its superiority in every respect, and is made by one of the 
largest rubber factories in the world. It has been used in 
Europe and America with equal satisfaction, and if you 
would save the worry and expense of which most tires are 
the cause, inquire further into the details of the ‘‘Gaulois 
Tyre.”’ 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND LET US SHOW 
YOU WHERE OUR TIRES ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL 
OTHERS AND GIVE YOU PRICES. THEY ARE MORE 
THAN WORTH THE PRICE AND WILL SOON PAY 
FOR THEMSELVES BY THE ELIMINATION OF TIRE 
WORRIES. 


THE GAULOIS TYRE AGENCY OF CANADA 


329 St. James Street - Montreal, Que. 


Agencies all over the World 





Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 








SPECIAL CRUISE 
Around the World 





Empresses of “Russia” and “Asia” 
(New C.P.R. Pacific Steamships) 





The Empress of Russia will leave Liverpool April Ist, calling at Gibraltar, 
Villefranche and Port Said, proceeding via Suez, Columbo, — Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nogasaki, Kobe and Yokohama, arriving Van- 
couver June 7th, 1913. Vessel remains 16 days at Hong Kong. 


Empress of Asia will sail from Southampton June 18th, making similar cruise. 


Most direct connection for April 1st sailing is via ‘‘ Empress of Britain ’’ from 


St. John, N.B., March 21st. 


RATE FOR ENTIRE CRUISE, $639.10 





Exclusive of maintenance between arrival time in England and 
departure of “Empress of Russia’’ and stopover at Hong Kong. 


Particulars from Canadian Pacific agents or write 


M. G. MURPHY, 


D.P.A., C.P.Ry., TORONTO 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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For the Musician at Home 
| The Mellow Light—The Lyhne Lamp 


Under the kindly light of the Lyhne Lamp the musician or 
student can concentrate without nerve strain or eye strain, 
deriving greater enjoyment and benefit from music playe d because 
free from detracting elements of irritation. 


THE LIGHT FOR EVERYBODY 

THE LYHNE LAMP is scientifically constructed, is instantly 
adjustable to any angle, wherever required, at the same time 
protecting the eye from the glare so harmful to the delicate 
retina. 

Brushed Brass, Nickel Plated, and Oxidized Cop- 
per. Price $6.00, including six feet flat portable 
cord, socket and attachment plug. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


IRVING SMITH 


406-7 St. Nicholas Building - Montreal 












_ 


AWFABER & 


CASTELL” 


THEFINESTAND BEST COPING PENCILS IN EXISTENCE. 


COLOURED 


"CASTELL Drawing Pencils made in 16 degrees are unex- 
celled for smoothness, uniform ¢raduation and durability. 


"CASTELL Copying Pencils, black lead.hard.for carbon copies. 
"CASTEL ” » 9 Soft. for writing purposes. 
“eaeteee ft » ~~ violet lead. soft and hard. 
"CASTELL ’”Polychromos Pencils in 60 different colors, light proof 























Heo dpluttering: The Canadian Lawyer 
' with a. A Book‘oflover 450 pages 
JOHN HEATHS «6s for $2.00 
“4: TELEPHONE PERK 0278. 2% | Always at hand to answer lots of legal 


i — ¥ questions from time to time when re- 
Bee a Mapetered to Canada. r:! quired. Contains forms for contracts, 
. — : e° % + ~ Ta » 
t To be had of theleadingStationers 3° | agreements, etc. Address the 
¢ 


in Canada. ’ . | The Carswell Company, Limited 


19 Duncan Street - . - Toronto, Can. 











—— 
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Kalamazoo Point Number Four 


The Kalamazeap 


Lapse Leaf Binder 
has Sreat 
expansion 





















note the bis stretch 


Expansion is an important feature in 
a Loose Leaf Ledger. One binder 
is said to be superior to another in 
that it has greater expansion. 


The “Kalamazoo” binder, however, 
is ina class by itself. Its expansion 
is practically unlimited, and it is the 
only binder that will hold one sheet 
or five inches of sheets and hold every 
one as firmly as in a bound book. 


Other binders have to be filled to 
a certain thickness in order to be 
workable. The “Kalamazoo” holds 
just as few or as many sheets as one 
requires, whether fifty sheets or one 
thousand. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET ‘‘W.’’ 
IT WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 












WAAR 


ren i Toronto 


Limited 
[ors Leaf & Account- 
ook Makers 


TH 
a 
b 
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ORDINARY STOOLS 
ARE A BIG EXPENSE 


Our Stools make a big saving in overhead 


factory expenses, our “stools are indestruc- 
tible. Once supplied with these stools 
you’ll have no further trouble. Ordinary 

wooden stools 


need constant re- 
placing, but these 
stools last a life- 
time—they are in- 
destructible. A 
trial order’ will 
convince you and 
soon you'll be re- 
placing all your 
old wooden stools 
with our indestrue- 
tible factory stool. 
Send postcard for 
full description. 








We make orna- 
mental wire and 
iron work. 


Canada Wire & IronGoods Company 


Hamilton, Ontario 














| Warwick Bros. & Rutter * 























° PRESTON 
ONTARIO <a 
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SHIPPING, TACK, SHOE AND FACTORY 


TAGS 


ALL SIZES, KINDS, COLORS AND §PRINTINGS 


Send us samples of what you are now using with information as 
to quantities purchased at one time and let us quote youjprices. 
FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LIMITED - - TORONTO 














oERIOR RUBBER 


113 ag & STEEL 


MFG. C..... STAMPS 


= 93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
Tj sme)-10)) ee Meee) 2. 


Washburne’s Pat. “O.K.”’ Paper 
Fasteners, used exclusively by those 


. who desire the bestin Office, Bank, (20 
ama School andHome. Wade of Brass 

_ and nickel-plated Steel, three sizes; put up 
in Bright Metal boxes of 50 & 100 each, 

— Your Stationer, 10, 15, 20 & 25¢. 
Send 10¢ for box of 50 assorted. Booklet free. 

YEARLY SALE NOW 100 MILLION. 

THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y, 





head 








E. PUL L AN waste ARTISTS PERMANENCE OF 


paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in THEIR PICTURES 
any quantity, also rags. meials, etc, Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. Should write to Dept. ‘'M.” 

2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. ARTISTS’ SUPPLY \CO. é TOBONTO 





Phone, Main 4693. TORONTO 














Handsome Hornless 
Gramophones 
from $11, shipped free, 10-inch Double 
sided Dise Kecords, warranted British 
manufacture, carriage paid, $4.50 
dozen, Sample 2 records and 200 
oe needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- 
Her Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post card, 
1,000 needles, post paid, 60 cents, 
British Gramophone & Record Supn'v Co., 
420-422 High St., Lewisham, London. og. 









$10 
$10 DIAMONDS 6% > 


$10 RINGS. WATCHES, | 





Se ral ETC. 
$10 United Watch & Jewe!ry Co. 





3 Bay St., Toronto 




















Remade Carbon Lamps 


are as good as new ones, differing only in the cost of production and the wholesale price 
Every lamp has a new filament and bigh vacuum, — 
Voltages—104, 110, etc., to 130, are priced at TEN CENTS for lamps 2c.p. to léc.p. 


When ordering kindly state your voltage 


THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CO. St. Catharines, Ont 

















Throw Away The Sponge 


The sponge method of counting papers. etc... 's unsanitary. 
It is full of deadly germs. Throw it away and get MARSH 
RUBBER FINGER PADs. They grip ibe paper without 
moisture anu do vot bamper your figers their work. 


Samples free ou request. 


The Marsh Rubber Finger Pad Company 


Canadian Agent, 171 Mutual St., Toronto 
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system guaranteed and shipped on approval. 


DOUD LIGHTING CO, 135 No. Sangamon St. - 





\e@e' ° (ee) 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST LIGHT KNOWN TO SCIENC 


We make a complete line of CENTRAL GENERATOR and HOLLOW WIRE SYSTEMS, also PORTABLE 
LAMPS for Stores, Churches, Residences, Offices, Factories, or any place in or out of doors. 


A single mantle lamp produces approximately 50 CANDLE POWER of the most beautiful, clear, steady, white 
ta I light, and only consumes ONE GALLON OF GASOLINE IN 50 HOURS; three (3) of these lamps will brilliantly 
o. light a building 25x50 feet at a cost of LESS THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER HOUR; we make the 


systems up complete, so YOU can install them without any experience whatever. r \ 
SYSTEMS are permitted by the National Board of Fire Underwriters without affecting the insurance rate, 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL tu responsible parties anywhere 


If you need better lighting facilities or desire the agency of a line 


farmer and town resident, write for our FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and prices NOW, TO 
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Our “X-RAY” and “SUPREME” 


that is meeted by every merchant, 


-DAY; every 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





A Twist of the Button-Fills the Pen. 
It’s as Easy as Winding Your Watch. 


For years this self-filler has been giving 
Universal Satisfaction. It is the one pen 
which is always ready for service. Can be 
from an ink stand or bottle, and 
will not leak or blot. 


“A.A.” PEN PERFECTION 


is rigidly maintained and universally 
acknowledged. 


Our pens are made entirely in 
our own factory, from the best 
known materials. Their work- 
manship is the most scientific 
and skilful that experienced, 
high-priced workmen can _ pro- 
duce. Every pen is fully guar- 
anteed. 


Ask your druggist, stationer 
or jeweler, er write for our new 
catalogue, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle Joint 
and lower end joint fountain 
pens. 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 
22 Thames St. - New York City 


L Not connected with 
ulThe L. E. Waterman Co. 
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We want to show you this 





This is our Office Tilter No. 106, and we 
would like you to see it. 
office furniture dealer’s, 


made in 
fortable 
oak, and 
lifetime. 


BALL FURN 


HANOVER 


It is at any good 
¢ and is the best value 
office chair. Designed on com- 
lines, made from the finest quartered 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ITURE CO., LIMITED 





Lasts a 


ONTARIO 




















documents. 








ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for 
fastening pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal 


Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 
Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest. r 


Get Full Details From 


THE ACMESSTAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, - camden, N. 3, U.8. A. 
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The Stationery and Paper House 
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Manufacturing and Commercial Stationers 
51-53 Wellington Street W., TORONTO 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


ACCOUNT and MEMO BOOKS 
LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS and BINDERS 
LEATHER GOODS and DIARIES 
TRIAL BALANCE STATIONERY and OFFICE SUPPLIES 


BOOKBINDERS’ and PRINTERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


WRITING, LEDGER, BOND and BOOK 
PAPERS 


Established England 1774 . . Toronto 1846 














Another Step Towards Efficiency 


No other device is more conducive to order and tidi- 
ness and healthfulness among scholars, collegians, or 
employees of any business or institution than the 


DENNIS METAL LOCKER 


It improves the appearance of any cloakroom anid 
prevents the spreading of contagious diseases. Strong, 
neat, well finished, increasing the efficiency of any 
business or institution. 


A SAFEGUARD AGAINST PETTY THEFT. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR INFORMATION OF VALUE 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS AND BENEFIT TO YOUR 
EMPLOYEES. 


DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS, Limited 


LONDON, CANADA 
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BOTH 
Weekly Witness ....... 
Metropolitan Magazine $2 00 

BOTH 
Weekly Witness ....... $2 00 


Cosmopolitan 


“ee eeevenee 


Weekly Witness 
Everybody’s 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness 


Etude 


esoeteeveeveveeneee0 8008 





BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... OU 
Garden Magazine ..... $2. 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Metropolitan ......... $2.00 
Weekly Witness ...... ALL 
McClure’s Magazine .. 
Ladies’ World ........ $2.30 
— BOTH 
eekly Witness ...... 
Review of Reviews .. $3.00 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
World’s Work ....... $3.00 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness 


World Wide (weekly) : 
B 


Weekly Witness 


Northern Messenger .. 
(weekly) 


Weekly Witness 
Weekly Sun $1.50 


oee eee 














L Price Magazine Combinati 
owest Price Magazine Combinations 
it er is by far the most complete list of Magazine clubs ever 
offered by THE WITNESS. You are invited to make up 
your own clubbing list and order all of your magazines and 7 
periodicals through us at one time—we save you time and money. 
The prices quoted are the new rates which took effect Nov. 1st. 
Prices quoted are lowest possible to secure from any one. 
BOTH BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... Weekly Witness ...... 
Current Literature "$3.65 Woman’s Home Comp ‘$2.49 
BOTH BOTH 
i +, |Weekly Witness ...... 
ee tien... ened $1.30 
SEE 566 00seee e000 BOTH 
BOTH ; 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Weekly Witness ...... $4.15 People’s Home Journal P1080 
PD ttecedeecas BOTH 
BOTH |Weekly Witness ...... $2 00 
Weekly Witness ...... $4 65 Christian Herald ..... , 
Harper’s Magazine ...- - BOTH 
BOTH | Weekly Witness ...... $1 50 ‘ 
— Designer ...........+. 
et Witness $5.15 BOTH 
fore ee Weekly Witness ...... 
: BOtH Woman’s Magazine {$1.50 
Weekly Witness ...... $1.75 BOTH 
Pictorial Review ...... *"” | Weekly Witness ...... $1.75 
BOTH | Modern Priscilla ...... ° 
Weekly Witness ...... $ 1 80 BOTH 
Harper’s Bazaar ...... *~ | Weekly Witness ...... $1.75 
BOTH |American Boy ........ ° 
Weekly Witness ...... $1 80 Weekly Witness BOTH | 
peek siemens -.-— lamie Falke ......,...9eae | 
: BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $2,00| Weekly Witness ...... 
ee : Youth’s Companion .. 9015 
SPECIAL CANADIAN CLUBS 
BOTH BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $1 50) Weekly Witness ...... $2 50 
Canadian Pictorial ...._—‘ | Canadian Magazine ...~* 
' BOTH 
Te ND + -++. Weekly Witness ...... 4 
World Wide (weekly) 17, | Western Home Monthly9L 30 | 
Northern Messenger $2 70 BOTH 
(weekly) ......... Weekly Witness ...... 2.00 
Canadian Pictorial .... Farmers’ Advocate $2. 
Address All Orders—JOQHN DOUGALL & SON 
“WITNESS” BUILDING, MONTREAL 
‘6 ” . , 7 
The ‘‘WEEKLY WITNESS’’ for One Year is an exceptional Gift, 
one new and one renewal Subscription for $1.65. 




















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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It is non-leakable, will wear 
longer, and do better 
than most of the fountain pens 


The 


Morton Fountain Pen 
For Service 


sold. Our many 


perience 


in the manufacture 


of fountain pens 


lished our reputation and no 
one can take from us what 
fountain pen users know as 


the 


“Morton Quality ”’ 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD CANADIAN 
JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 


MENZIES & CO. 


Sole Canadian Agents 


152 PEARL STREET 
TORONTO, ONT. 














WHITEDGE 


A carbon paper that ts different. 
Whitedge is a high-grade, light-weight carbon 
and valuable qualities. 
carbonized stripes % in. wide run lengthwise 
on the surface edges of the sheet. 

prevent smut on copy caused 
by pressure of typewriter marginal guides. 
The Whitedges present 
uncarbonized space for 
handling and cannot soil 
Athe fingers. 

2; Whitedge 
clean erasing carbon pa- 
per made. 


Write for samples, or bet- 
ter still order now. 
Charges prepaid to any 

address in Canada. 


paper with new 


The Whitedges 





Price $3.75 per Box. 











Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, knoW, all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 














The Easiest way to Dictate 


Business Correspondence 


When you dictate to the Edison Dictating 
Machine you talk into the horn just as you do 
into a telephone. The machine will stop, start 
or repeat instantly at your will, and allow you 
to make corrections or add directions. You do 
not wait for a stenographer, you are not inter- 
rupted and your speed is not limited. You just 
read letter after letter and dictate your reply to 
each without any of the restrictions that are im- 
posed by your present system. 


Demonstration in your own office on your 
own work by the Edison dealer near you. Our 
booklet, “The Goose, the Typewriter and the 
Wizard,” sent free on request. 


The EDISON 
Dictating Machine 


has an automatic Index that tells the transcriber 
the length of letters, number of carbons wanted, 
and corrections you have made while dictating. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


213 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


L. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Montreal, Que.; R. 5S. 
Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Dae 8t., Toronto, Ont. ; 
R. S. Williams & Sons Go. , 421 McDermott Ave., 


Winnipeg, Man.; M. W. Waitt + To., Lid., 558 Granville 
St., Vancouver, B.C. 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing ‘advertisers. 
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—Drift 


Don’t let your money drift away; you cannot afford the 
loss from “BAD DEBTS.” Every merchant should elim- 


inate those leaks in their profits because business methods 














of to-day make it possible to avoid that which was con- 


sidered unavoidable vesterday. ‘The 


McCaskey Account 
Register 


has simplified accounting and made the heavy percentage 


























of bad debts unneces- 
sary. Not that alone 
but has also dis- 
placed the old system 
of bookkeeping with 
itis time and labor 


taking details. 


Double Register with Electric 7" 
Recorder and Cash Till. 





NO BUSINESS MERCHANT SHOULD BE SATISFIED UNTIL 
HE HAS INVESTIGATED THIS EFFICIENT METHOD OF 
ACCOUNTING. 


WRITE US A POST CARD AND LET US MAKE YOU 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE McCASKEY SYSTEM OF AC- 
COUNTING EFFICIENCY. 


DOMINION REGISTER CO., LTD. 
92 ONTARIO STREET, TORONTO 






































It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Efficiency 





To obtain efficiency in all depart- 
ments is the aim of business 
building men of to-day. You 
cannot have efficiency without 
simplicity. You may have sys- 
tem and yet not have efficiency. 





The International Time Recording System 


is an effective system, simple and efficient—efficient for stopping 
irregularities, protecting the time you are paying for and encour- 
aging promptness among your employees. 


You get substantial proof of our statements from the fact that 90 


per cent. of the time recorders used throughout the world are 
the “INTERNATIONAL” make—the reason: its efficiency. 


Let us demonstrate what we can do to increase your 
profits. Shall we show you a system suited to your 
peculiar needs? Write us for a post card—NOW. 








International Time 
Recording Company 
of Canada, Limited 


27 Alice Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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83 Mansfield St. - - MONTREAL 
800 Sterling Bank Bldg. - WINNIPEG 
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No office busy enough to find use for a typewriting machine is * 
operating at 70 per cent of its potential efficiency without a 
Dictaphone equipment. 


In the one-stenographer office and in the thoroughly systemized and 
specialized correspondence departments of the great corporations alike, 
the Dictaphone lifts the burden of wasted time off the mind of the dic- 
tator and conserves the energy and labor of both the dictator and typist. 

Its advantage of accommodating occasional dictation by one or two or a dozen men 


to one operator, is equalled by its opposite advantage of admitting all-day’s dictation by 
one dictator to several operators. 


Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call: 


Calgary, Alta.—306 Maclean Block. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. Valier. 
Halifax, N.8.—Granville & Sackville Sts. St. John, N.B.—56 Prince William St. 
Hamilton, Ont,.--Clyde Block. St. John’s, Nfid.—Columbus Bldg. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St, Toronto, Ont.—McKinnon Bldg. 
Montreal, Que.—-Coristine Bidg. Vancouver, B.C.—317 Pender St. 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man., 86 Arthur St. 
Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all 


branches, one of which may be nearer to you than any of the above, to 


AE DICTAPAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 
310 McKinnon Building, Toronto 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’l Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Pesitions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office «pecialty salesmen. t 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Williams 
Ide Flop “sticks 


=(@) Stick 








You used to throw away this much 
of your Shaving Stick 


You can use Williams’ Holder Top Stick down to the very end. Grip the 
metal cap that holds the stick. Your fingers need never touch the soap, not 
even when there is only the thinnest wafer of it left. No matter how much 
or how little remains, you have absolute ease of manipulation always. Add 
to this feature the rich, creamy, luxurious lather that has made Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps famous and you have the perfect shaving stick. 


Four forms of the same good quality: 

Williams’ Shaving Stick (in the Hinged-cover Nickeled Box) 

Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 

Williams’ Shaving Powder (in the Hinged-cover Nickeled Box) 

Williams’ Shaving Cream (in Tubes) 

SPECIAL OFFER—Men’s Combination Package 

consisting of a liberal trial sample of Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick, Shaving 
Powder, Shaving Cream, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Violet Tale Powder and Dental 


Cream. Postpaid for 24 cents in stamps. 
A single sample of either of the above articles sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept.A , Glastonbury, Conn. 






















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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‘The machine with the human-brain; 


see TH RISE ANE EOE sachet elaia ini hiaaienieganal 


“Tl hear it called — 
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P » IcallitThe machine 
= With the SuperHumanBrain. ” 









































He was speaking ot the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting 


Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism 


This machine does something that only the brain, directing the hand, has 
hitherto been able to do—that is, write and add (or subtract) on the same page. 

But this is not all. It does such work more eastly, more rapidly, and 
more accurately than the human brain has ever performed similar labor. 

Thus the machine is Auman in what it does and super-human in the 
way it does it. 





Illustrated booklet sent on request 


Remington Typewriter Company 
=== —" CLimited.) 
Toronto, Canada. 


Offices in Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, etc. 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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er ee Qeema Unarrn Goods 
ed Maker to User SAVES YOUR MONEY 


The problems of shipping goods safely, without breakage or damage, to your customer, 
as neat in appearance as when they left the warehouse, has been eliminated. It is no 
longer a problem for those who use the 


H. & D. Corrugated Fibre Board 


Boxes 


















































iw 
Many manufacturers and re 
shippers are still using the old a3 
method of heavy lumber boxes Fa 


at a great and needless ex- 
pense, and to the detriment of 
their products, and <lisatisfac- 
tion of their customers, who 
receive the goods all marred 
and seratched or broken. In 
many instances the package 
itself is heavier than the pro- 
duet therein. 2 


WE CAN SHOW YOU HOW Pri 
TO AVOID ALL THE DE- eG 
LAY, ANNOYANCE AND sings 

HEAVY FREIGHTAGE. aay Oe 


Our experts will design a Box exactly to a 
meet your requirements without cost or / 
obligation. Simply state your requirements 

and we will send you a SAMPLE PACKAGE 
designed especially FOR YOUR SHIPPING 
CONDITIONS. 


‘‘HOW TO PACK IT.’’ OUR LITTLE 
BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE 
US TO-DAY AND GET A SAMPLE AND 
BOOKLET. 


The Hinde & Dauch 


Paper Co. of Canada, Limited 
TORONTO - ONT. 
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‘TS cost of any one of 
the twenty-five special- 
purpose Underwoods is of 
minor importance. 


These machines are designed to reduce 
office expense, save time and effort, ex- 
pedite business—and they do it. 


FOR example we know of a case where 
one special Underwood effects a yearly 
saving of over $2,000. 


The cost of the machine was less 
than $200, and no charge was made 
for devising the system which made 
the saving possible. That service 
goes with the machine. 


—— are few instances where a special 
purpose Underwood and its associated 
system installed by us, will not save the 
cost in a few months. 


Write us if you are interested in doing all 
your accounting work with machines. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO 


and all other Canadian Cities 




















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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P. A. puts joy 
in jimmy pipes! 
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a a PRINGE ALBERT 
That’s because it can’t bite—Prince Albert gives you the rare 
privilege of smoking a// you want without a tongue sing . 
Let that put a dent in you—the man who loves his pipe and 
suffers from fire-brand tobaccos; and you, who gave up a 
‘ pipe because it would not fit your taste. 
= . 
Get this, men, as it’s handed out, fair and square: P. A. is 
the one tobacco that’s got everything any man who knows 
the delight of a pipe ever dreamed of. It can’t bite, because 
‘ the bite’s removed by a patented process. That’s why 
“ millions of men fondly call P. A. the ‘‘joy smoke.’’ No 
other tobacco can be like Prince Albert ! 
: CRIMP CUT 
P. A.in the LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
: tidy red CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
Lt 2-oz. tin saeneen 
\ ; 
; the inter-national joy smoke 
‘ Tastes more-ish every time you finish 
. a jimmy pipe load—just kind of lingers 
with you, and first thing you do next 
is to fire up, again! 
Prince Albert tastes so good, and 
smells so good, and it’s so fresh and 
friendly-like, you just wonder how 
you ever did put in hours of misery 
with the old fire-brands ! 
Millions of men know the joys of 
i Prince Albert in a cigarette and in a 








pipe. You never smoked a more de- 
licious cigarette in your life. Rolls 
easy because it’s tresh and it’s crimp 
cut. Puts the Indian sign on the old- 
fashioned dust{-brands and fire-brands! 


Most Canadian dealers now sell 
Prince Albert in the tidy 2-oz. 
red tin. If your dealer does not 
handle it, tell him to order from 
his jobber. Leading Canadian 
jobbers are now supplied. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S. A. 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Facts When You Want Them 


You can have, at a moment’s notice, an accurate, up- 
to-the-minute statement of the important items of your 
business if you use 


The National Office Register 


This machine makes printed records of office tranactions, and adds 
and classifies what it prints. 


It compels a correct entry, furnishes information and protection 
on monies handled and records kept, and at the same time provides 
an immediate personal audit of any or all departments of the business. 


It saves time, labor and expense, and simplifies office system. 
Can be built to meet your particular requirements. 


Write for Free Booklet 


The National Cash Register Co. 


285 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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SUCCESS IN 
Results ADVERTISING 


The judicious use of Circular Letters enables many manufacturers and business 
men of prominence to apply the same principles of scientific management which has 
been successful in their business to their sales methods. 

All over the country business men are beginning to realize the advertising and 
sales value of form letters and their extensive use is showing gratifying results. 

The SUCCESS of letter forms is to a very large extent due to 



































Circular letters of the past were rarely read and at the same time rarely effective. \ 
They had no influence, because they made no personal individual appeal. 

With the WRITERPRESS, however, the original typewritten letter and signa- 
ture is reproduced in exact detail—none of its individuality or distinction is marred 
or lost. 


WRITERPRESS SIMPLICITY 


Next to the individual personality of each WRITERPRESSED letter, the most 
valuable feature of the WRITERPRESS is its great simplicity, both of construction 
and operation. 


| SAVES OPERA- 
TION COSTS 


with the Automatic address- 
ing attachment your office 
boy can produce 1,000 com- 
plete and addressed Letters 
per hour—Date, Name and 
Address, Body of Letters, 
and Signature in different 
color, all in one operation. 





















SAVES TIME AND 
MONEY 


It prints office forms of all kinds, 
saving 50 and 75 per cent. of print- 
er’s charges. You can use Electro- 
types, Wood Cuts, Zine Etchings, ete. 

You owe it to your business to 
learn more about this remarkable 
machine. Simply drop us a line on 
your letterhead to give us an appoint- 
ment. Dictate a note now. 


THE WRITERPRESS SALES CO., LIMITED 


TORONTO Suite 402 Manning Chambers CANADA 






































Reading advertisemerts is profitable to you. 
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BOOKS-THAT-TELL-HOW-TO-DO-THINGS 


|| One'man made and sold $400.00 worth of one piece 


Mission Furniture, How to Make It 
































| IN TWO VOLUMES s 
2 | MIssiON FURNITURE, PART ONE—Plain directions with working drawings and illustra: ARTS GRAFTS LAMPS 
-How To MAKE IT tions for making 21 different designs. 96 pages. -aRT TWO— 32 } How ToMaKe THEM 
additional designs treated in the same manner. 128 pages. ““KDAMS 
|| Artistic. Inexpensive. Easily made in the home | 








Arts-Crafts Lamps, How to Make Them 


By J.D. ADAMS 
Explicit instructions for making 16 different beautiful lamps out 
of paper, cardboard and wood. A working drawing and illustration 
accompany each design. 96 pages. 











| 18 beautiful designs which the amateur can easily make 


Lamps and Shades in Metal and Art Glass 


By JOHN D. ADAMS 

















— Four different kinds of construction, built up—soldered—etched 
and sawn shades are treated. The designs range from ordinary 
reading lamps to pretentious chandeliers. 128 pages. 
ie Covers every essential step in wood-working | oo 4 Oh 48) 00% 

WooD - WorKING ~ AND 
FOR + 
AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen | SOBs rest 
Y Geet By IRA S. GRIFFITH, A. B. 


Special chapters bring out every cut, joint and process, proper 
use and care of tools, working up of material, etc. 
125 illustrations. 128 pages. 





| A complete handbook for art metal workers I] 


Metal Work and Etching 3. D. ARAMS 


Gives every detail for making a great variety of useful and orna- 
mental objects such as book ends, desk sets, jewelry, hinges, drawer 
pulls, paper knives, letter openers, match boxes, tie and pipe racks, 
pad corners, etc. 50 illustrations. 96 pages. 











|| The only book published on this interesting art \| 


Metal Spinning PROF. F. D. CRAWSHAW 


A practical working manual for those who desire to spin metal as 


How TOMAKE an art recreation or to follow this work as a trade. 
A 





ELECTROPLATING 


REETZ 


33 illustrations, 80 pages. 











WIRELESS SET | Authorities proclaim it one of the best books on the subject 
Electroplating HENRY ©. REETZ 


A treatise which will not only enable the humblest beginner to 
make a start, but which gives pointers of value to even the moet 
experienced electroplater. 62 illustrations. 112 pages. 











{| Any boy can construct this at a trifling cost || 


Sica lancaieadeiens How to Make a Wireless Set 
By ARTHUR MOORE 


Explains in an understandable manner the construction of an outfit 
suitable for transmitting 4 or 5 miles. Fully illustrated. 96 pages. 




















Ss aEEE EERIE ve A wonderful story || 
THE KINGDOM By Ky . 
OF HEAT PROF. J. G. OGDEN / (Gi al SLY 
An immensely interesting and instructive book pertaining to heat 
and its relation to modern mechanics. 50 illustrations. 128 pages. PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 


A FASCINATING ART 











| One of the most remarkable non-technical books written i] 


The Kingdom of Dust pro. 3°% ocpEn 


The author deals with this vast kingdom as: A Boundless Domain, 
The Friend of the Housewife, The Foe of the Workman, The 
Skeleton in the Closet, The Right Hand of Death, Earth’s Winding 
Sheet, Beginning and Ending of All Things Earthly. 


40 illustrations. 128 pages. 

















PULAR MECHANICS HanDBOOKS 


an MECHANICS HANDBOORS A uniform series. Size 5x 7inches. Extra cloth covers, 


PRICE EACH, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


Technical Book Dept., MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto 
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Our Service De- 
sposal for this pur- 


Fit a Price 


£ 
° 
1 


rice 
U.S.A. 


MAN. CALGARY, ALTA. VANCOUVER, B.C. 





108 Duncan Bldg. 


of your clerical force 


er methods of handling all figure work 


» for freight, plus 


$26.09 Selling P 
St., Chicago, 


1308 11th St. W. 


Paulina 


a 


I P I 
all your figure problems. 


partment is freely at your di 


speed of the Comptometer with perfect accurac 
ose; also for free instruction 


Let us show you how to apply this time-saving 


with the Comptometer 


to 

} : 

In guic 
1696 §N. 


5 and 10%, less $1.4 


2: 


WINNIPEG, 





sc for handling and allowing 28% of the selling price 


ind the Sell 


100%—(28%--20%) 


The additions, subtractions, multiplication and 
division involved in this formula were made on the 


Comptometer by ar ordinary operator, and the 
P.Q. TORONTO, ONT. 


ten down. in just 20 seconds. A more 


experienced operator would easily get the same 


result in 12 seconds. 


VY-n 


+ 
. 


Given a cost price of $18.75, less 


3.40 for labor, plus 6 
for profit and 20% for fixed and selling charges, what is the selling price? 


$18.75-(35 & 10%)—$1.45-+$3.40+-65c 


.'507 Power Bldg.§728°Traders Bank Bldg. 50% McGreevy Blk. 





FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 


MONTREAL, 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Your customers will be more likely to come back if they are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best ser- 
vice. We guarantee this. 

It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES. 


ATALOG *“'G” FREE 
GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., Ltd.: 


97 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO - ONT 


EWROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON £.C. ENGLAND 





Reflect in a simple, yet scientific way, the natural 
light of the sun and diffuse daylight throughout the 
darkest interior whether it be basement or garret. 


INSTAL LUXFER PRISMS 


and note the result. Besides transforming your 
store, office, factory or warehouse from a place of 
gloom to a cheerful, well-lighted interior, you will 
be cutting down the overhead charges which are 
cating up the profit, by saving artificial light. 
LUXFER PRISMS ARE effective, and will pay for 
themselves in a short while. They can be used in 
any kind of building. Ask your architect about 
them. 


BE SURE THEY ARE LUXFERS. DO NOT BE 


Iw SATISFIED WITH THE ‘‘JUST AS GOOD 
\N KIND’’ OF CORRUGATED GLASS. 
\) 
' o 


TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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Genius is a matter 
of accessible knowledge 





You needn't KNOW—but you must 


know where to look it up—instantly. 





It’s the ease of access to any paper 
which makes your file valuable. 





Slee Files hold letters or legal papers 
—on edge—for instant reference. 








FOUR (4) COMPLETE LINES{OFFER 


r rtment of styles, si iti ; No. 414 
—s nl “—~ ot of styles, sizes and qualities at a wide LEGAL CAP SIZE 
LETTER SIZE 7 You may have any capacity file for almost any size OS ening 6 inside, capacity 


Holds 20,000 papers. Dust of business papers. 
oof. Drawers roll on roller 


rings. Solid Oak, as sub- 


} Saves annoyance o smoothing folded 
The two cabinets shown above (Nos. 421 and 414) “papers. _ Full sized sheets filed 


; dwithout rolding. 
stantially constructed as wood are the best values the market affords. awit 
— -” glued and screwed to- bjs provide everything that is required of any file Made eon two and , drawer 
at any pfice. eights. 
Gate, Sete ea Roller bearing drawers make reference easy. 
hogany. We sell the required guide cards and folders to equip 


Drawers have follow’ blocks. the files. These segregate your papers and keep them in 
accessible, compact form—for quick reference. 

Booklet “Filing Suggestions” explains the various 
practical ways to file and find papers, transfer corres- 
pondence, etc. You need this booklet and our catalogs 
if you have an office. 


Sie COMPACT FILING SECTIONS} 


are made in 28 styles—one tor every filing re- 
quirement. They provide maximum filing space 
in smallest floor space. All Quartered Oak, hand- 
somely finished, or Birch Mahogany. Brushed 
brass trimmings. See the line in Catalog “D.” 


fee **1220"’» LINE FILES are solid sections of 2,'3 or 4 
drawers each. Solid, substantial files for all sizes of business 


pers. Drawers on roller bearing supports. Dust Proof. 
Paneled ends and back. Quartered Oak front and’top. Make 


a comparison before you buy. 


Filing Device and Stationery Supply Catalog “‘D*’ sen free ‘with 
**Filing Suggestions * 


Two lines Sectional Bookcases shown in Catalog ““E."’* 
W<ite now—while you think of it. 


Write us for name of nearest Canadian Dealer 


The #2 Manufacturing Co. we. 1220 


FOR FOLDED §5 Union St., MONROE, MICH. LETTER SIZE 


LEGAL PAPERS 
* sWen York( Office, 108 Fulton St 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The New Order 
| of Things : : 














The science of business can no longer be dis- 
regarded. It has come, not in meteroric fash- 

ion, but by steady growth—step by step. It 
| is revolutionising methods, and_ increasing 
efficiency in business generally. 





Copeland-Chatterson Systems 


are the original Loose Leaf Systems 


and are synomyous with the development of 
| systemized business. Our long experience in 
| supplying accounting «methods and creating 
labor saving systems, places us in harmony 
with the spirit of to-day. 


Shall we have our representative demon- 
strate a system suited to your requirements ? 


Write us To-day 








Address Department “A,’’ Corner Richmond and 
Yonge Sts., Toronto, Ont. 


the Copeland-Chatterson Co., ta. 








FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE 


London, Eng. 
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| etsy ca" 
This Burroughs bi : 

model has a 10 2" ; 

typewriter carriage. f . 
Addsto$9, 999,999. - 

99. Has total, sub- 

total, repeat, non- " ug 
add, correction and 

separate column 

correction keys and 

visible adding dials. 


IN CANADA 








Mitty 

















A Small Town Station Agent writes: 
‘«Send me a Burroughs C.O.D." 


e 
F. E. Anderson, ef Cornell, Wis., wrote: “Send me a machine 
C.0.D. I used one at Duluth, where I worked before coming here. 
Like to have machine before end of month to allow me using it in 
making out monthly reports.” 


Mr, Anderson paid for this machine out a few Demonstrating oa t $250, but 
of his own pocket and therein is the story. that we have a score of different styles of 

He }.ad long wanted an adding and listing vew machines at $250 and under (U.S, prices). 
machine, but did not know he could buy We have 9-column non-listing machines 





a Burroughs for less then $375—therefore 








he “got along without one,” 

When we advertiscu, iu «ictober, that we 
had 1,097 Demonstrating Samples of regular 
$375 machines which we were offering at 
_ he didn’t wait, bet sent his order by 
ma 


It is already at work saving money and 
ti and worry for Mr, Anderson, 

r. Anderson’s was but one of a great 
swarm of orders that greeted that announce- 
ment—several came by telegraph, many by 
mail, but most by ‘phone to our branches 
in many cities. Nearly all of those Demon- 
strating Samples are goue. A few, like the 
one pictured, are still available. 

But the point is not that we can furnish 


for $150; 9-column machines that print and 
add, for as little as $225, all new machines, 

All Burroughs—new or Demonstrating 
Samples—are fully guaranteed and are back 
ed by the Burroughs reputation and Bur- 
roughs Service. 

Of course we have high-priced machines— 
up to the biggest, most complete adding 
machine in the world, at $950—but for the 
man whose work doesn’t require the big, 
complete machines, we have the most com- 
plete line of low-priced adding machines in 
the world. 

And the man who buys a low-priced Bur- 
rougas can always exchange it as part pay- 
ment on a bigger, completer machine, as his 
requirements increase, 


Write for a book — “A Better Day’s Profits.” 
It will show you how we touch the heart of business 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


° ° ° 3 » hae , Street 
232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan ee eee ae oe eaned 


London, E. C., England 


Makers of adding and listing machines; listing and nen-listing calculating machines; low-heyboard visib'e- 


printing adding machines—86 modeis in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950 in U.S. 


Toronto Branch: 146 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal Branch: 392 St, James St., Montreal, Que. 


Canadian 





Easy payments. 


Addresses , Winnipeg Branch: P. O. Box 68, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
\ West Vancouver Branch: 347 Pender St., West Vancouver. B.C. 
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The Bookkeeping Machine 


will tell you every day just 
how your business stands 
| E cuak oa Sao The Bookkeeping Machine, will help you to completely 


master your business by giving you daily, the debit or the credit balance of any 
account and the totals of all balances. 
No waiting for monthly statements—no delays on account of errors in trial balances 
—all statements ready to mail as soon as last posting is made—that is the kind of 
efficiency you have always wanted in your office. 














But you can’t have such efficiency as long as 
your books are kept in the old-fashioned way. Men 
can’t work as fast by hand as they can operate a 
machine and human beings ws// make errors. 

Elliott-Fisher, The Bookkeeping Machine, will 
take care of all the worrying details and 
will do at machine speed, all that your 
bookkeeper is doing now by slow, tedious, 
inaccurate hand work. It makes all entries 

in plain type. Its work is always legible. 


a 


























It enables the bookkeeper to work 
twice as fast as he can work by hand, 
and with less effort. 





It posts direct to a standard loose- 
leaf ledger without removing the pages 

from the book and is equally efficient for : . 
| the card ledger. | a ff \ — 


Elliott-Fisher, The Bookkeeping ‘ o nN SS. a 

Machine, makes out statements when me | ‘a E.~ 
. , celia eve 

ledger entries are made. ‘Thus all state- , errors 


ments are ready to go out promptly— 
which means quicker collections. 

It is a constant safeguard against errors. If the bookkeeper should make a 
| false entry, The Bookkeeping Machine instantly and automatically calls his attention 
to it, so mistakes are “‘ caught’’ as soon as made. Every day's work is correct. 








It provides a ‘‘proof sheet’’ of all entries and shows the grand total of debits and 
credits posted to date. Proven balance always ready, thus eliminating monthly trial s 
balance worry. > 

Elliott-Fisher, The Bookkeeping Machine, not only makes a man the master of his business, | 


it makes the bookkeeker master of his job. It gives him a chance to use his brain for bigger work 
than copying figures and hunting for errors. It makes him more useful to his employer. 


‘“*Method of Posting a Modern Ledger,’’ is the title of an article which we have 
written for the man who wants to put greater efficiency into his accounting department. We will 
send it free to all who ask for it if the request comes on a business letter-head. 


Elliott-Fisher Company | | 








36 Cedar Street, - . “ Harrisburg, Pa. I 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building 123 Bay Street 415 Ashdown Block 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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TRADE 


QUID cRAN| 
MARK 


For finishing floors in the most durable manner possible, 
Its quality has made it the best known and most wide 
ly used of all varnishes, There is no substitute. 


woop 


XESERRY| 


or polished finish « 
It has for years been the standard 
other varnish makers have worked, 


ELASTIE “NTERIOR 


For interior woodwork exposed to sever wear and 
finished in tull gloss, sueh as window «sills and = sash 
bathroom and kitchen woodwork. — It the action 
of soap and water to an unusual degr 


Sa 


For front doors and all other surfaces exposed to 
the weather. Dries free in a short time and pos 


sesses great durability under the most trving weatl 


con litions, 
SPAR 


a ee 
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_ For the finest rubbed (dull) 
Interior woodwork, 
to which all 





stand 
e 





VARNISH 


For yachts, boats, canoes and other marine uses 
either inside or outside, It is impossible to produce 
a more lasting varnish to withstand the trying con 
ditions of marine use. 


: Here’s Your Guide to 


/irst—Berry Brothers’ label on 
the can, 


Second—One of the above five 
names at the top of the label. 


These five satisfy all the needs of 

the average user who 

goes to his dealer or his 
painter for varnish. 


And there is no way 
+ to get greater satisfac- 
| tion— 


There’s no way to be more certain 
| of the durability, economy and hand- 
some appearance of the varnished 
surface—than by specifying the Berry 
i Brothers’ Label, and seeing, person- 
| ally that it is ‘‘on the job.” 





You can always afford to use the 
best varnish, And you can always 





ERRY 


ROTHERS’ 


VARNISHES uly one floor to bs 


All Good Varnishing! 


afford to spend the little time it takes 
to see personally to its selection and 
use, 


Tear out thts page and file it away 
for your guidance the next time 
you have varnishing to 
be done. [t will help 
you get full satisfaction 
—whether you have 


finished or every room 
in a new house. 


Better still, send for our free book: ‘‘Choosing 
Your Varnish Maker’—of interest to all present 
and prospective users of varnish. 


Any dealer or painter can supply you with Berry 
Brothers’ celebrated varnishes. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limite 


Established 1858 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








Once upona midnight dreary 
while I struggled weak and weary 
O’er a ledger 
full of bad accounts that made me sad and sore 
While | nodded, body swaying, : 


dreaming debtors bad wer 
awoke by someone Sey a 


as 





